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DRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
THIRTY-NINTH MEETING to be held at EXETER, com- 
mencing August 18, 1869. 
sident_GEORGE G. STOKES, M.A. D.C.L., Sec. R.S 
canton Professor of a in the University of Cam- 


General Arrangements. 
ane President’s Inaugural Address on Wednesday, August 18, 


t 3 P.M. 
he Sectional Meetings from August 19th to 24th. 
“he Sectio Thursday, the 19th, and gpentey, the 24th 
Evening Discourses ‘by Professor Phi ps, MLA. F.R-S. F.G.S., 
d rman er, 
x Lecture to Working Men, by Professor Miller, M.D. D.C.L. 
. &c., on Saturday, August 21. 
ion-Room, Royal Pu’ lic Rooms, = be opened at 
y, August 16, for sale of Tickets, &c. 
to be present at the Meeting 
to tothe Local Se ies, Who will give every 
orreietiee | in’ thel?-power. EERY & BLLIS 
Hon. Local 
JOHN ey BQWEING, pombe terol 
F. POLLARD, Assistant Local Secretary. 










TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 
SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 


Rorvat COLLEGE OF SCIENCE FOR 
RELAND, 
niiiaia 8-GREEN, DUBLIN. 

his Coll lies, as Sox as practicable, a complete Course of 

rastrustion fn Bolence & ~ lioahie empecia! 
ich classed bi heads o! 

MICAL MAN eR ACIS, MINING, ENGINEERING and 
AGRICULTUR 

A Diploma of Associate of the College is granted at the end of 
ag Three Years’ Course. 

he Course of Instruction is recognized by the Secretary of 

State for India as qualifying for appointments in the B ing 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Offce of 
DEMONSTRATOR of CHEMISTRY, &c. 

This Office being VACANT, the Council are matey te receive 

Apel cations from Gentlemen * willing to to offer themselves as Can- 


dates. 
= iculars apply to 
sas 1869. J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


OMEN'’S CLUB AND INSTITUTE, 
77, NEWMAN-STREET, W. 
hay J from Sood bar a P.M. Ladies’ Reading and Wri 
; Good Libra heap Restaurant; Daily Papers, P 
eticala, &e. ‘Annual t Subentt on, 58. Terms o: fedmineion, pay- 
ment in advance, and a satis: ry reference. 


A LADY, residing in a healthy part of Kent, 
mR PREPARING wo yore for a Public School, ond 
ke Two or more Gentlemen’s Sons ( a = ‘or 
Putiie Kenoois TO ED DUCATE with them. The? New Public 
ee > pi would be no objection to 
Boys whose Parents are going Abroad. Most satisfactory — 
ences can be given.—Address T. W. E., careof Davies & Co., 
vertising Agen wiles, Cornhill.” 


INTERVAL BETWEEN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 


HE REV. JAMES RUMSEY, Pembroke 
College, late Vice-Principal of St. Edmund's Hall, receives 
THREE PUPILS for Oxford Matriculation.—Address Pembroke 
College, Oxford. 4 














N OXFORD M.A., in full Orders, late 

Scholar ¢ Re | College, First and Third Class Classical 

Honours, with School experience. wishes for a MASTERSHIP or 

CURACY hate Popils can be taken.—Address M.A., Post-office, 
ury. 





LD HOVE HOUSE SCHOOL, Bricurton. 
—Mr. HUTTON will RE-OPEN his SCHOOL y Zao 
AY, Augus' st 17th. He has afew VACANCIES. He 
Pupils for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations bi held 
Christiaan annually,—the one at Midsummer, and the other at 
as. 





Department. 
There are Four Royal Scholarships, of the value of 501. each 
early, with free education, including Laboratory Instruction, 

denable for two years. Two become ane =. —? — = 

given to Students who have been a yea: lege. 

a” Nine Exhibitions attached to the Colige, of . the ime ‘value 

50l. each, with Free Education and oe yen 
tenabie for three years. Three become vacant an These 
re awarded at the Annual May Examinations of the! Science and 

Art Department. 

The Fees are 2. for each Course, or 10l. for all the Courses of 
each year, with the exception of Laboratory, the fee for which is 

121. for the full Course of Nine Months. 

SUBJECTS OF an ee sonee orn 
Avetied Mathematics, Mechanism and Machi Descriptive 

Geometry, Geometrical oy piechenton eal Drawing, Experimental 

Physics, Chemistry (T Zoology, 

Geology and Paleontology, MMiniag. Surveying, Agric ture. 
The Session — on MONDAY, October 4th. 


tai lication to the Secretary, 
Rowat College of Nag oe he Green, Dublin. 


FREDERICK J. SIDNEY, LL.D., Secretary. 
NIVERSAL ART CATALOGUE. 


In order to meet a generally- one wish that this Catalogue 
= be all printed as J agg oe Ee ou the epee portion 
‘OT RIES and partly 
¢ be lements by Her Majesty’s Biotin Office, so that the 
whole Work may Be completed before the 31st March, 1870. 
Persons who may desire to be supplied with the Supplements 
at the same rate of price as Parliamentary papers, must send 
their a and Addresses immediate] either to to Messra. Cuap- 
man & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, London, Publishers to the Science 
and Art Department ; or to the wise oy) of * Notes and Qucries,’ 
43, Wellington- street, Strand, London, W 


NV ALVERN COLLEGE. — 
The THIRD TERM will commence on WEDNESDAY, 
eptember 15. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. — 
Head Master. 
The Rev. ARTHUR panne. M.A., sate Hallow and Tutor of 


w College, Oxf 
e Full ee on application to Henry Atprica, Esq., the 
ecreta: 


























‘EDUCATION AT THE SEASIDE. 


EST CLIFF SCHOOL, RAMSGATE.— 
Principal—A. P. SOUTHEE, M.C.P., 
Assisted by three Resident and two Visiting Masters. The School, 
which is commodious — es ventilated, is situated in the most 
salubrious part of the 
Diet unlimited, a ‘of the first quality. Terms moderate and 
inclusive. References to the parents of present and former Pupils. 
N.B. + Pupils will RE-ASSEMBLE (D.V.) on TUESDAY, 


July 27, 
oY ACANCIES for FOUR BOARDERS. 


DUCATION in GERMANY. — ESTAB. 
LISHMENT for the EDUCATION of YOUNG LADIES, 

19, Prager-Strasse, Dresden, Saxony (late the residence of the 
English Ambassador).—The number of Pupils received is limited, 
and the instruction is given by professors of eminence and resident 
—- . The Ces wg 2 situate in the best 





EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 48 and 49, 
are, London. aoe Twenty-first SESSION will 
ay on oa WED ESDAY, Octobe 14th. 
uses may be obtained s ihe Coll dere. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 


M* J. MASSIE, B.A. (Classical Henonrs), 
ye. bieage od of St. ge he College, Cambrid RE- 
m Groombridge House, Haverstock-hill, ho > THE 

STORES Novehe hill, , Highgate, and continues to PREPA RE 
PUPILS for the Public Schools, Universities, Examinations, &c. 
—For terms, &c., apply as above. 


PEN ING for YOUTHS.—The Proprietors 
a bending Os County Journal are prepared to receive, as an 
ARTICLED Y . for two or three years, a gentlemanly and 
well-educated Youth” to whom they could afford unusual faci- 
lities for learning Shorthand, General Reporting, Newspaper 
Book-keeping, &c., and who would have the option of Boarding 
with one of the Partners. Premium, 1001.—Apply Y. Z. X., Mr. 
Street’s, 30, Cornhill, London. 











[RE HE bash JOHN WILLIAM HAWTREY, 
many years’ experience in the Education of Young 
Boys in er Lower School, Eton, intends, next Se og to open 
+ RATORY SCHOOL at Aldin House, 
A Prospectus, containing full information, may ibe aeitained by 
— to Messrs. WiLLiams & Son, Publishers to Eton College, 
On. 





VDUCATION at WESTON-SU PER-MARE. 

My —GEORGE HEPPEL, M.A., Wrangler, St. John’s, Cam- 

bridge, Suey Zuneines of ‘Nelson College, New Zealand ; and 

JOCELYN OAKLEY, B.A., Trinity College. Cambridge, 

Graduate. Nn % lassical Honours, PREPARE BOYS for the Uni- 
versities, Public Schools, and Professions. 


IGH CLASSICS, LOGIC, ETHICS, 

METAPHYSICS, POLITICAL ECONOMY.—A First- 

Class Man in Classics, Author of some Standard Works, and a 

successful Private Tutor for the Universities and India, gives 

PRIVATE LESSONS in Chambers, and by Correspondence. 

Answers and Sets Examination Papers, &c.—Address Dr. H. 
Owean, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


T. MARY'S HALL, Nos. 5 end 6, St. Mary’s- 


road. Canonbury, Islington. Englia h and French Tnstitu- 
Ken ae Ladies (established 1849), on the principles of Queen’s 
ege 








Ladies wishing further Instruction in any branch of Education, 
ay od eminent Professors, can be received as Boarders for a term 
or longer. 

Prospectuses will be Serenades aren applicatior 

H NOR HCROFT, Principal. 


R SALE.—The beautiful and handsomely- 

fitted little Screw Yacht, MJDGE._ Length over all, 32 ft. ; 
Breadth over all, See din. ; Draught of Water, forward, 1 ft. 2in., 
ditto aft, 2ft. 2 ; speed 9 miles per hour. The swiftest Boat 
of her class aatint, jn splendid working order, and quite new. For 
particulars as to price and on appl = Soe 5 W. Rumete, 





stmin Mr. ALEXANDER 
CrIcHTon by whom she was built), ‘the ‘Steam toship Co.’s Works, 
Carroll's Quay, Cork. _ - 


HAMPSTEAD HEATH, Pang! part.—SUPE- 
RIOR ROOMS TO BE LET a Private House, to a 
Gentleman or Lady of position. Would oale those of quiet or 
studious habits. No children, no lodgers, and charming garden. 
—Letters to D. D., Arnold’s Newspaper Office, Heath-street, 








d is surround 





an 

pS J combines with all the advantages of continental 
Saucation the comfo 
given and required. During July and Augusta Lady connected 
ay the establishment will be in England, Rue would take 
charge of Pupils going to Dresden.—Address for 
M, W., 15, Southampton-street, Bloomsbury. 











OU RESIDENCE, oman at | Drawing, 
, Deeks oe Six itchens and 

Domestic Of 0 BE LET, or the FURNITURE SOLD, 
Pear 4 on the indy No. 4, . — grove, nearly opposite ‘to 
South Kensington Museum Entrance. 


18S } EMILY FAITHFULL will be hap Ppy 
ge with Secretaries of Lite: Tastitutions, 
for the sas eis the ensuing season) of LEC ECTURES on the 
Position and _-~ on of Womens —Apply to Secretary, Vict 
M Princes-street, Hanover-square, Londo 





\ R. JAMES R. CHRISTIE, F.R.S. F.R.A.S., 
for many years First Mathematical Master at the re 
Mili Academy, Woolwich, is about to remove to ARUNDEL 
HOUSE, South Norwood Park, S.E., where he will conlione te 
Peevere'Ons Candidates for the Army, the Universities, and the Civil 
mn Address, until 17th August, 9, ARUNDEL-GARDENs, Not- 

ng-hill, 


[0] PROVINCIAL NEWSPAPER PRO- 

PRIETORS.—A i etropaiten PRESSMAN will be glad 

to supply a LONDO daily or weekly, upon very 
moderate terms. Good references.—J. 0., 103, Lisson-grove, N. 


T° EDITORS.—A Young University Man of 
good parts, accurate Seholerehie. and first-rate Literary 
Ablilit desires an APPOL NTMENT as SUB-EDITOR, or other- 

















iawaad a ighest references—Address E. P. G., News-rooms, 127, 
(0) LITERARY GENTLEMEN. —The Ad- 
vertios is i! some nee all of which con- 
tains m: ti ee and is desi enter into an arrange- 


ment to vin same brought out intwo or three volumes.—Address 
Tempe, care of Henry Greenwood, Advertising Agent, Liverpool. 


O AUTHORS, &e. —INDEXES conctaliy 

drawn w an experienced PROOF-READER. Mi 
peepared and Words seen through the Press.—Inpex, 49, Gibson- 
square, 








EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, COPY- 
* PR ei as Volesd ne Teenie, and a eo 
Valuer and Kecountant to the Trade, “3, Paternester-row. eo 


EWSPAPER.—A SHARE for DISPOSAL, 

as PARTNER or eiherwie, with or without ber! co- 
oon. Open to the fulles' Amount 
00. to 2001.—Apply to Mr. cece Es, 48, Paternoster-row. 


UB-EDITOR or EDITOR.--WANTED an 

eo pn ona NEWSPAPER (Town or Country) as 

above. Could sup; ply. Leaties Articles and Reviews. Practical 
Printer. —Address R.C., 8, Harrogate-road, Victoria Park, N.E. 














RESS.—MANAGER and EDITOR 

WANTED for a Liberal Weekly Provincial Paper in Scot- 

land. A Good Salary and Share of Profits will be given to an 

energetic and well-qualified man. Must Report well. A person 

who could take a small Share in the Business preferred.—Address 

X.R., care of C. Mitchell & Co., Agents for the Sale and Transfer 
of Newspaper Property, Red ‘Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


<* FROST STORS of NEWSPAPERS, 
AZINES, &c.—A PUBLISHER is open to undertake 
the MANAGEMENT of a Newspaper = Magazine. He has a 
thorough knowieson of the Bu good connexion with 
Adve rs, excellent Premises in the beet ition in London. 
= rooms, if required.—Apply to Mr. Freeman, 102, Fleet- 
stree 








O ARTISTS, = WANTED, for an Illustrated 
Journal, to pepPioment, thy pee, an a apg | 


reside ny oy tsman ; 
t be able to draw u wood.—A (with specimens of 
wo I, sepia, oF ink.) to pon a ‘Midland 
News, , Market H l-passage, Bull Ring, Birmingha: 


OTICE.—Ready this day, MEMOIR of 

Mdille. CHRISTINE NILSSON, with Portrait. Price 1s.; 

free by Few 13 stamps.—Swirr & Co., 55, King-street, Regent- 
street, W.; Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet- street, E.C. 


OTICE. —The ADVOCATES LIBRARY, 
with the exception of the Law will be CLOSED 
from yes DAY, the 2nd, till SATURDAY. "the 2 2ist of AUGUST 
us. both days included. During the above period the Law- 
Room will be Shut at Three, instead of Four o’clock. 
he ler of the Curators. 
Advocates’ Library, 2ist July, 1869. 


ECTURES on the NEW ASTRONOMICAL 
DISCOVERIES and on POPULAR SCIENCE.—Mr. R. A. 
PROUTOR, B.A. F.R.A.S. (the Astronomical Author), is pre- 
jared to DELIVER LECTURES as above.—Address Macister, 
Belgrave Mansions, 8.W., for particulars. 


ANA ARTIST will be happy to SELL Small, 
orig inal OIL paresis. at 10s. each; WATER-COLOUR 
SKETOH, ES me iscapes), 53. and. Stationers, 


poms 


ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Incor- 
ted by Royal Charter, 1847_LETTERS of CRED. 
and BILLS pat upon Adelaide and the principal Towns in Sou: 
Australia. Drafts aon tiated and collected. oney received on 
deposit for terms for which may be 
at the Offices of e Bank, 54, Old Broad-street, London, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


T°? COLLECTORS of Valuable GALLERY 
PICTURES, by Old Masters.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, 

considerably under their value, caveral fi ; 6S 

Murillo, sous no, Caracci, Loui: is, Boule ¢ 

other eminent Masters. These P 

















Antist, care of 
1, North-street, 


















Gentleman, and for reasons must 
Mr. Nosorrtr's, 398, Oxford-street, 





AXTER'’S WEDDIN 
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COLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 
HE CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED, 


are prepared to effect Investments on Mortgage, in Ceylon 

and Mauritius, with or without their guarantee, as may be 
esired. 

For further 

the Company, 


articulars application to be made at the Office of 
merston-buildings, Old Broad-street, London. 
ss y order, R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 


ONDON L LIBRARY, 12, St. James’s-square. 


London.—Founded i in 1841. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President-THE EARL OF CLARENDON. 
The following are the terms of admission to this Library, which 
contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
ious Languages. 
Life 


Subseription, 31. a year, or 2l., 
Manbecship, 261. 
Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country, and Ten to Town 
Members. Reading-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on ‘igen CaTaLocue (New Edition), price 15s.; 
to Members, 10. 


with Entrance fee of 61.; 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307, Regent- 

t, W.—Subscriptions from One Cininen, to any amount, 

Pet os to the supply required. All the best New ks, Eng- 

lish, French, and German, immediately on publication. 

tuses, with List of New Publications, gratis and post free. — 

*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at 

greatly reduced prices may also be had free, on application. _ 

Booru’s, Cuvcerton’s, Hopeson’s, and Saunpers & OrLey’s United 
Libraries, 307, Regent- street, near the Polytechnic. 


R SALE, a Magnificent Edition of MaGcna 
CHARTA, printed in Letters of Gold by John Whittaker, in 
1816, highly decorated with heraldic emblems and armorial bear- 
ings, and with a finely-painted Portrait of King John ; dedicated 
to the Prince Regent, afterwards George the Fourth.—For terms, 
apply to Mr. W. Tuomas, Solicitor, 8, Gray’s Inn-place, Gray’ sInn, 
where it may be seen. 
O BOOKBUYERS.—WNarttratt & Bownn’s 
CATALOGUE of 2,600 Choice and Valuable BOOKS, both 
English and poceige, is now ready. Post free for four Stamps. 
Libraries a 
, Bedford-street, Covent garden, W.C. 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS, ME Dz ALS, 
i &c., including muny Recent Additions of extreme rarity, 
in choice condition, may be obtained at moderate prices from 
Mr. C. R. TAYLOR, the well-known Numismatist and Anti- 

uary, 2, Montague- street, Russell-square ; also, Coin Cabinets, 
»ks, and other objects of interest. Articles forwarded to any 
part of Ss Country for selection ; Collections bought, valued or 
arranged for sale; and Commissions faithfully executed on the 
usual terms. 

-B. As printed Price-Lists can only convey a very inaccurate 
idea of an extensive and ever-ch: anging Stock, none are issued, but 
every information desired will be given in reply to communica- 
tions tions (stamp inclosed addressed to Mr. Tay or, as above. 





RITISH BUTTERFLIES. —A few COPIES 
of NOEL HUMPHREYS’S magnificent Work on BRITISH 
BUTTERFLIES, published at 17. lis. 6d., may be had at the 
reduced price of 158., of T. ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford-street, 
ndon. It contains hand-coloured Plates of 300 different va- 
rieties, and is handsomely bound in full gilt cloth, gilt edges. 


*RITISH MOTHS.—A few COPIES of Nort 
HUMPHREYS'S splendid Work on BRITISH MOTHS, 
ublished at 31. 38., may be had at the reduced price of 25a., of 
ALLMAN, 463, New Oxford- street, London. It contains hand. 
coloured Plates of £00 different vs arieties, and is handsomely bound 
in full gilt ¢ claret cloth, gilt edges. 


DAMS & FRANCIS insert ADVERTISE. | 





MENTS in all the London, Country, Colonial and Foreign | 


Newspapers and Periodicals. 
* Terms for aera oy business, and Lists of London Papers, 
to 5 had on application to 
Apams & Pnancts, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


LL THE YEAR ROUND.—Conducted by 
4 Charles Dickens.—Advertisements for All the Year Round 
should be sent before the 16th of each month to 


Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


N IDLAND RAILWAY OFFICIAL TIME. 
é TABLES.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd 
of each month to 

Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL 
PROCEEDINGS.—Advertisements should be sent to 
Apams & Frayc panicked 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


OLBURN’S NEW XV MONTHLY MAGA- 


ZINE.—Advertisements should be sent before the 22nd of 
each Month to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 
RCHESTRA (The): Journal 
the Drama. Published every Friday. 


Advertisements to be sent to 
Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, E.C. 


of Music and 
Price Threepence.— 


The New Alphabetical Railway Guide (price 4d.) for Travellers 
IN AND OUT OF LONDON. 
On the First of every Month, 
HE LONDON and PROVINCIAL BRAD- 
SHAW: by not foramen and Tabular Arrangement.— 
Advertisements should be sent 
ADAMS & on 50, Fleet-street, E.C. 


DAMS & FRANCIS, GENERAL ADVER- 
TISEMENT AGENTS, insert 


all the London, Country, ¢ ‘olonial and Foreign Newspapers and | 
Terms on application to 
Avams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C, 


| rient's Recollections of M 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR AUGUST 
Is Now Ready for Distribution. 
Postage free on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST 
Is Now Ready for Distribution. 
Postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


First-Class Subscription, 

For a constant succession of the Newest Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
The Names of New Subscribers are entered daily. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
Prospectuses postage free on application. 





THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY. 


In connexion with MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY MESSENGERS deliver the New Books 
at the Residences of Subscribers, in every part of London and the 
immediate Neighbourhood, on a plan which has given general 
satisfaction for many years. The Names of New Subscribers are 
entered daily. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS. 


NOTICE. 


PURCHASERS of BOOKS for Public or Private Libraries, 
Secretaries of Book Clubs and Institutions, Merchants, Shipping 
Agents, and others, are respectfully invited to apply for 

MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE 
Of New and Choice Books on Sale. 


The AUGUST Number of the CATALOGUE, now ready for 
distribution, includes, Lord Campbell’s Lives of Lords Lyndhurst 
and Brougham—Burton’s Highlands of the Brazils—Around the 
Kremlin—Hawkins’s Life of Kean—Principles at Stake—Dev- 
delssohn—The Gladstone Government, 
by a Templar—Gilbert’s Life of Lucrezia Borgia—The Cruise of the 
Galatea—Dilke’s Greater Britain, best edition—Memorrs of Baron 
Bunsen, best edition—Creasy’s History of England—Polko’s Remi- 
niscences of Mendelssohn—Keble’s Sermons—Paijkull’s Summer 
in Iceland—Howitt’s Northern Heights of London—Brett’s Indian 
Tribes of Guiana—Edwards’s Life of Ralegh—Greg’s Literary 
Judgments—British Sports, by Anthony Trollope—Doran’s Saints 
and Sinners—The Sunny South, by Capt. Clayton—Chapman’s 





| Travels in Africa—Dr. Hook’s Archbishops of Canterbury, new 
series — Prince Salm-Salm’s Diary in Mexico—Blane’s Captivity 


SOCIETY’S | 


ADVERTISEMENTS in | 


in Abyssinia—Recollections of Travel, bythe Emperor Maximilian 
—Plowden’s Abyssinia — Hellborn’s Life of Schubert — Other 
People’s Windows—Henty’s March to Magdala—The Spanish 
typsy, best edition—The Earthly Paradise—Lord Lytton’s Mis- 
cellanies — Eastwick’s Venezuela — Through Spain, by M. B. 
Edwards—Nature’s Nobleman—Kathleen—Phineas Finn, by An- 
| thony Trollope—The Fight of Faith, by Mrs. S.C. Hall—The Secret 
Despatch, by James Grant—Only an Earl—Meta’s Faith—Two 
French Marriages—Contrast, by Holme Lee—Leonora Casaloni— 
Mad—A Fight for Life—Nellie’s Memories—Sooner or Later — 
Five Old Friends and a Young Prince— Pearl, by the Author of 
*Caste’—Nelly Brooke—The Moonstone—The Author’s Daugh- 


\ 


| teur of t 


| neers 
— br AUCTION, at ities House, 47, Leicester-s 


Sales by Auctian 
The late Mr. J. H. BURN’S China. 


ESSRS. FUTTIO“. & SIMPSON, Auc- 
of Literary Property and Works of "art will 

uare, 
DAY, August 2 (postponed from July _ the late Mr. 
M BURNS Interesting COLLECTION of CHINA, formed 
chiefly with a view 1 to illustrate the various Manufactories of 
2 eae Examples of Makers’ 

arks, &c. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of twostamps. (Those already issued 
are strictly applicable to this Sale, date only excepted.) 


The late Mr. J. EL. BURN’S Engravings. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION. fel their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on TUESD. Au and fo! owing fay. the late Mr. J. H. 
BURN’S COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS—many Thousand 
interesting Portraits—Topographical Prints and Drawings—Dra- 

matic Col spain dapeeoeae of various Places of Amusement 
and Public Resort—Autographs of Celebrated Persons, &c. 
Sioleonaten receipt of two stamps. 


Library of a Deceased Baronet. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


on 
J. 








by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester- qpare, W.c 
on TH®RSDAY, August 5. and foil owing days, e valuable 
poe er ofa DECEASED BARONET and well- naam Ama- 


mprising many interesting Books in all 


, Classes of Literature, Books of Prints and Picture Galleries, &c. 


| tlemen remo’ 


ter—The Marstons —Woman’s Kingdom — Mildred—Anne Here- | 


ford—Run to Earth—Clarissa—and more than One Thousand 
other Popular Books, at the lowest current prices. 


*,* All the Books in Circulation, or on Sale, at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY, may also be obtained with the least pos- 
sible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S MANCHESTER 


LIBRARY, Cross-street, Manchester; and from all Booksellers | 


in connexion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford-st. 
CITY OFFICE—4, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


m receipt of two stamps. 


Extensive rrr of the late C. T. SWANSTON, Esq., 
Q.C. S. F.S.A. &c.—Twelve Days’ Sale. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
Ratt at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, August 11, and following days, the very exten- 
sive LIBRARY of the late C. T. SWANSTON, Beds comprising 
upwards of 50,000 volumes of Rare and Curiou oks in every 
branch of Literature, English and Foreign, the result_of nearly 
half-a-century’s ardent research—Shakspeareana, including a fine 
and very tall —— of the First Folio, 1623, <c. 
Catalogu be sent on receipt cf six stamps. Catalogues of 
the Consludin Portion of the Library, extending to about ten 
days’ Sale, will also shortly be ready. 


Music and Instruments.—August Sale (last this Season). 
_— PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-squa’ v 
about bz Third Week in AUGUS Tv, a COLLECTION of 3 Siu: aid 
of all kinds, selections from the Litcarien of several Amateurs ; 
also Musical Instruments, Pianofortes, Harmoniums, Violins, 
Violoncellos, &c. 

Musical Instruments can be received for this Sale until 
August 14th. 


Books in General Literatwre.—Four Days’ Sale. 


M ESSRS. HODGSON will SELL by AU va 
7708. at taste Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane, W.C., 
TUESDAY, August 3, and three followin; 
COLLECTION of BOOKS, including the 
from Town, and a Selection from a Clergyman’s 
‘comprising — 's Compleat History : and Mystery of the 
Old and N 4 vols.—H 's Art of Printing— 
Illustrated London News, 48 vols.—Simpson’s ‘Seat of War in the 
East— Encyclopedia Britannica, last edition, 21 — —Knight’s 
English Cyclopedia, 22 : s. — Art-Journal, 8 vols. — Brayley’s 
Surrey, 5 vols.—Walpole’s Works, .5 vols.—Lewis’s Topographical 
Dictionaries, 9 vols.—Gill’ 's Bible, 11 en —The Poniatowski Gems, 
2 vols.—Facciolati Lexicon, 2 vols.—Camden Society’s Publica- 
tions, 55 vols.—Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, 3 vols., and of 
ek and Roman sey hy, 3 vols.— Milman’s Latin Chris- 
tianity, the Jews, &c., 15 vols. won don Taylor's Works, by Eden, 
10 vols.—Dr. Jackson's Ww orks, 12 vols.— Lightfoot’ 's Works, 13 vols. 
—Bp. Hall’s Works, 12 vols.—Swedenborg’s Arcana Ceelestia, 
vols.—Henry’s Bible, 9 vols.—Poole’s Annckations, 3 vols.—The 
Aldine Poets, 50 vols.—Shakespeare Society's 's Pablications, 45 vols. 
ch Review, 120 vols.—Sussex A 
hanic’s Magazine, 64 vols.—Roberts’s Aly Land, 
6 vols. in 3—Audubon’s American Ornithology, 5 vols.—School- 
t's Red Men of America, 5 vols.—Waverley Novels, the last 
Illustrated peition, 48 vols.—Napier’s Peninsular si 6 vols.— 
iety’s Journal, 1845 1864—Yarrell’s Fishes and 
Birds, 5 vols. Bentcce Birds, 2 vols.—Morris’s Birds, 9 vols.— 
Lowe’s Ferns, s ae ey 's Flower-Garden, 6 vols.—Sowerby's 
on Agricultnre, Botany, Sporting, 
Angling, &c. <Dlage ssics, Divinity, Modern Literature, &c. Also 
the LAW LIBRARY of a BARRISTER, oy Series of 
the Common Law Reporta, useful Books of Practice, & 
To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


A Valuable Assemblage of Books, including the Libraries of 
the late MARSHALL CARRITT, Esq., of Shirley Lodge, 
near Birmingham, and of the late GEORGE SMITH, Esq., 
of Copthorne, Sussex 











days, at 1 Ganck, 5 
Libraries of Two Gen- 


Library; 





























MESSRS. 


SOFTEST. Wi WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 

tioneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL | ‘by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, 
Wellington-street, Strand, nd C., on DAY, August 2, and 
three nine da s , at 1 o’clock pe a ay ae ASSEM- 
BLAG er inctuding the Libraries of the late MAR- 
SHALL Cane of Shirley Lodge, near Rk eg 
and of the late T GEORGE SMITH, Esq., of a sacage Sussex ; 
comprising valuable Architectural Works and Books of Prints, 
including the fine productions of Piranesi, Rossini, Coney, and 
other celebrat artists—Lord Kingsborough’s _Aptieretiins of 
Mexico, and other , History, Cos- 
tume, and Anti misies and Standard Books in’ the different 
branches of English and Foreign Literature. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by 
post, on receipt of four stamps. 
= o— of the Valuable and Extensive 2 Library 

formed by the Rev. THOMAS CORSER, M.A. F.S.A., 

‘of Stand Rectory, near Manchester. 

MESSRS. 


QOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
\)  tioneers of Literary Proverty and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, at ere H ae 3. 
Wellington-street, Strand, on FRIDAY, . and three 
following ove the THIRD PORTION’ of “the Valuable pe 
rarer LIBRARY of the Rev. THOMAS CORSER, M.A 

Ra. a Continuation of the important series of Early 
English Poetry, Old Plays, rare Romances, par woes Works, 
Beg a of the ‘Roxburghe Cieb, . a inte iden ng “4 

pecimens of Typography, including the Golden Li pees 
Carton, dy numerous Scarce and Curious Works in 


Catalogues may be obtained ; if by post, on receipt of six stamps. 
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The Valuable Library of W. E. FROST, Esq. A.R.A., and 
a Portion of the Library of W. A. GILMAN, Esq., and a 
Selection from the Library of a 

MESSRS. 
Somers of WILKINSON & HODGE, Auc- 
tioneers of Literary F REOTION, Works illustrative “ 4 
Fine Arts, will SELL b UC 


Wellington-street, Strand, W.C., mn WEDNESDAY, A cin 
and two ry | days, at 1 o olock Dreciely, the Valuable 
LIBRARY of W. E. FROST, Esq. A.R.A. ; ine Works 
on Art, Galleries na other Books of 


William Blake, Bewick, and George Rol 
beautiful la teations of “the Btehin g Club—Anti uarian and 
Historical Books— Works of the oe ‘oets an matists— 
Belles Lettres; and a PORTION of the LIBRARY of W. A. 
GILMAN, Eeq., late of the Bank of England, and a Selection from 
the Library of a Clergyman—some Mahogany Book-Cases, 

May be viewed two day prior. Catalogues may be had; if by 
post, on receipt of four stamps. 


rPHE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 2538, is 
published THIS DAY. 
Contents. 
I. EASTERN CHRISTIANS. 
II. SCIENTIFIC VERSUS AMATEUR LEGISLATION. 
Il. The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
IV. KEBLE’S BIOGRAPBY. 
V. ARGUMENT FROM DES:iGN. 
VI. The HOUSE of CONDE. 
VII. ROYAL ENGINEERS and PERMANENT FORTIFI- 
CATIONS. 
VIII. LUCAN. 
IX. The TRUTH about IRELAND. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 265, 
July, is just published. 











Contents. 

I. The UNPUBLISHED WORKS of GUICCIARDINI. 
Il. LECKY’S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
III. VICTOR JACQUEMONT'’S LETTERS. 

IV. SHAKSPEARIAN GLOSSARIES. 

V. JOHN BALLS ALPINE GUIDE. 

VI. MRS. SOMERVILLE on MOLECULAR SCIENCE. 
VII. BROWNING’S ‘The RING and the BOOK.’ 

VIII. FREEMAN’S HISTORY of the NORMAN CONQUEST. 

IX. FORSTER’S LIFE of LANDOR. 

X. The MARRIAGE LAW of the EMPIRE. 

London: L & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 


EVISTA DE ESPANA. 
Numero 33. 15 de Julio, 1869. 


La Marquesa de Alorna. 
Breves Indicaciones sobre Filosofié 4 los MatemAticos. 








La 

El Cardenal Cisneros. 

Amor entre Hielo y Fuego. 

Politica Interior y Exterior, &c. 

Madrid: Pasco del Prado, 22. London: H. Bailliére. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL 
THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR. 





Contents of AUGUST Part.—Price 8d. 
Roberts Capital Hit. In Three ingest + Engnes of the Upper 


apters. 
Weetoard pe !—To the Pacific. A Great Jewel-Robbery. In 
Edmund Kea’ | _ Two Chapters. 
The Last * Rush ”in Victoria. | — Ring and 4 Book. 
Patter. | —— ei oa Out. 
Liquid Fuel. 


Mosco’s Automaton. The 3 ‘Month : Selence and Arts. 
The Lower Railway’ World. 


| Three Pieces of Original Poetry. 
Human Hair—Real and False. 
And Chapters XIX.—X XVIII. of an Original Tale, entitled 
A COUNTY FAMILY. 


Now ready, ‘ 
ONDON SOCIETY, for Aveust. With 
Seven Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 
Contenis. 
AFTERNOONS in “THE a ”’ (Illustrated by Gordon 





Thomson and William Brunto: 
TIENLEY REGATTA. 


SKEIOE SS in the HOUSE of COMMONS. 
No. 1. The Front Treasury Bench. 


A DAY at the WELSH HARP. 
WHICH of the THREE? (Illustrated by Townley Green.) 


M. or N. By G. J. Whyte- alrite, Author of ‘Digby Grand,’ 
* Cerise,’ * "he & Gladiat tors,’ &c. 
Chap. *s ‘ee for Joseph.” 
- 1 ny mous. 
; Parted. 


SUMMER DAYS among the WHITE MOUNTAINS. 

CROSS PURPOSES: a Tale in Five Chapters. 

The ARCHERY LESSON. (Illustrated by Horace Stanton.) 

A RUN to the SOUTH after CREATURE-COMFORTS. 

The MATRIMONIAL AGENT. 

The PICCADILLY PAPERS. By a Peripatetic. 

STUDIES fom a Lite the pCOURt | of St. JAMES’S. 
No. 6 


Office: 217, Piccadilly, London, w. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


XETER MEETING.—A MAP of 
EXETER and all the surrounding places of interest, edited 
and expressly Aa for the use oe Visitors by W. oF = 
for the Local Committee, will be p 
RATIS bey No. 40 of Sol ENTIFIC OPINION, vublished 
Aug. 4, 1869, in advance of the a tee oniy. We Meeting at Exeter. 
SCIEN TTFIC OPINION is the only Weekly Journal in_Eng- 
land which treats of Science in all its Departments. Every 
Wednesday, price 4d. Monthly Parts, 1s. 6d. 


Office: 74-5, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, W.C. 








FRASER’ S MAGAZINE, for Avaust. 
No. CCCCLXXVI. price 8. 6d. 


Contents. 
Primary Education. 
A Visit to my sieentented Cousin. Chaps. XVI. to XIX. 
re Trish Tou: 
A May Ramble. 3 A. K. H. B. 
Credit and Crises. Bonamy Price. 
oe ihank : or, the Modern Prince. Book III. Chaps. 1 to 3. 


Vocabulary and Bue. 
A Few ords on Utilitarianism. By Robert Williams. 


“Cast-away ! 
The Irish Church Bill. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE HEIR OF 
REDCLYFFE.’ 
HE MONTHLY PACKET, for Avaust, 
Contains— 
The DIVINA COMMEDIA of DANTE. Translated in the 
Terza Rima. Canto X. 


MUSINGS OVER the ‘CHRISTIAN YEAR’ and ‘LYRA 
INNOCENTIUM.’ By the Editor. 


The LIMPET. By J. M. 
The CAGED LION. Chapterl4. By the Editor. 


The P anid FRUITS of J. APAR i or, an A le of the Sixteenth 
Century. Chapter 3. Madame De Witt, née Guizot. 


POLYGLOTT a ae awe 2. > the Editor. 
And other Articles. Price 1s. 
London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, 1869. No. DCXLVI. Price 28. 6d. 





conngys Oo’DOWD. 
aa ~~ to do wit! mae v 
— mpressions de Voyage. 
Hint a - New Club. - 
Cold Comforters. 
Deputations. 
Forfeited Pledges. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE II. 
No. 12. The Painter. 


A STORY of EULENBERG. Part II. 
CANT: a Monologue in the Vapours. 
A YEAR and a DAY. Part IV. 
The LONDON ART-SEASON. 
The LORDS and the COMMONS. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THs ART-JOURNAL, 
for AUGUST (price 2. 6d.) contains the following 
Live Enoravines. 
1. The MILL-DOOR, after C. J. Lewis. 
2. L’ANGE GABRIEL, after P. Delaroche. 
3. The SONG of the SHIRT, from the Statue by Marshall Wood. 
Also numerous Literary Contributions relating to the 
Fine Arts, &c. 





London: Virtue & Co. Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


HE GENTLBMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
AUGUST, price One Shilling. 
Contents. 


BY ORDER OF THE KING: a Romance of English Histo: 
By Victor Hugo. (Illustrated.) Book III, Chaps. I. to vO 
Some Common Objects | on the Sea-shore. 
Royal A Society. (C 


— 
ngelica. 
They Poor Guest. 
Se and Wisdom of Bidpai. No. V. His Allegories and 


The Siege of com nk 1239. 
A Capture in 

The oeaes of f America by the Chinese. 
I Drink to to Thee 


} ae 

Tales from the Old Dramatists. By Shirley Brooks. 
“The Schools’ Day ” at _Lord’s 

Notes and oh A (Illustrated. ) 

Correspondence of Sylvanus Urban. 


Bradbury, Evans & Co. 11, Bouverie-street, E.C. 


Half-a-Crown Monthly, 


Pus CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Contents for AUGUST. 
1. SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. By the Rev. CO. Pritchard. 
2. TWO FRENCH MARQUISES. 


3. The EARLY CHRISTIAN AGE, in its LITERARY ACTI- 
VIT San poet tow by nf tg ae mney” 1 ep 
Kit Part II. e Rev. Professor Milligan. 


4. WHO WAS PERKIN nanan? By vw Gairdner. 


5. “The GRAND OLD NAME of GENTLEMAN.” By the Rev. 
J. R. Vernon. 


6. The BAB and BABEEISM. By the Rev. Robt. K. Arbuthnot. 
7. NOTICES of BOOKS. 
Strahan & Co. Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill. 


One Shilling Monthly, Illustrated, 
& LNT PA. DO. ms -&, 
A Magazine of Fiction, Art, Literature, and Politics. 
Contents for AUGUST. 


1, The 7 BROTHERS. By Mrs. Oli phant. 
r 7. Put to the Touch.—8. Tracy’ slOU.— 
® ‘Bens Rew ard.—10. The Last Inte view. 


2. The IRISH CHURCH BILL in the LORDS. 

3. EVENINGS ABROAD. 

4. LORD LYNDHURST. 

5. ST. PAUL’S and WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

6. The AURORA BOREALIS. 

7. The AGE. 

8. GREEK ROMANCE. 

9. OLIVIA’S FAVOUR: a Tale of Hallowe’en. Part I. 
Strahan & Co. Publishers, 56, Ludgate-hill. 





~ Se 














B PRA naval CAL MECHANIC’S JOUR- 
or GUST. Price 1s. With Plate Engraving of 
Crawford's Steai Generator, and Kessel; 

Fluid Differential Governor, and Thirty Woode _ — 
Points of Practice a prentoeantan— Air Furnaces for Fusion— 
otes on the Present State of Wine Culture and Wine-making of 

France_N otes am forein J pong ae or Authors on Steel-making 
—Instrument for Fluids— Recent 

coveries of Phos} hotties = t -4 ebm ~~) Dill Basins—Combining 

Cast Iron with he great scale. 

wrefent Patents: Figers ‘or "Spina - Twisting Cotton—John 

01 olde a 

Permanent Way of Railways—Ru use Alte vi acres ee 

views of New Books, d - 

4 sy Sen a Notes, Mechanic’ Correspondence, Slen; 


nts. 
London F. N. Spon, 48, Charing Cross; Edi 
(Office for ‘Patesta 47, Lincoln’s  ametields. endmaea 





Vol. XIII. No. LX XVI. One Shilling, 


Te VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
AUGUST, 1869. 
Contents. 

1. Snir Women.—2. Stella’s Penance, by Mrs. Hi 
I. The Sisters. IT. Stella's False Move.—3. In the Wood, By. 
sahceet Noble.—4. The Women of the Latin and Germanic Races. 

I. Hindoo Women amongst the Germanic and sate Popula- 

tions.—5. The Girl and the Man of the Period.—6. Correspon- 
dence. Garibaldi on Female “momeo poly in Sardinia, Ladies’ De- 
monstration Meeting, a a Few S ns on a recent Baby Show. 
—7. Misce! anee Ladies’ Work Royal of 
Prussia, Dean Stanley on the Education of Girls, A Brave Lady 
Captain, The Present Style of Dress, the Grate Question, Passing 
of the Married Women’s Propert; rty Bill. —8. Entertainments.—11. 
Reviews of Books. 

London: Emily Faithfull, Printer and Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 


On August Ist, 


Oo W a. 2 *d2 F &” 

uu oop oe by Miss Smedley— 
Our No Pree One Shilling ‘Women, phine E. Butler— 
Foreign ene Writers—Passi or Bel ur Special Butterfly 
on the Woman Suffrage—H alf-Br Brothers—Enelish. “Speaking Races 
—Thoughts = Fiction— Gossip —Wayside Fancies, Sadie— ws 
—Events of the Month, &c.—49, Essex-street, Strand. 








MRS. HENRY WOOD'S MAGAZINE, 
‘THE ARGOSY.’ 
Now ready, the AUGUST Number of 


T H £ A B&B @G@ © 8 °'T 
Contents. 
1. ROLAND YORKE: 
omeeas* er to ‘The Channings.” By the 


2. ON “ FINISH.” oe A. A eee: 
3. JELLICO AND HIS PACK. By Johnny Ludlow. 
4. ABOUT SOME OLD FRIENDS. 
5. LOVE AND WAR. 
6. THE LUCK OF THE LUCKLESS. 
7. MEMORY’S IDYL. 
Monthly Sixpence. 
THE 
HURCHMAN’S SHILLING MAGAZINE. 
Conducted by the Rev. R. H. BAYNES, M.A. 
Contents for AUGUST, 1869. 


The TRIALS of MARGARET BRANDRETH. Chaps. 8 and 9. 
8S. R. Townshend Mayer, F.R.S.L. (With an Illustration 
by Charles Gliddon. ) 


The BISHOPS of LINCOLN. By the Rey. L 
Wallet. BD: y the Rev. Mackenzie E. C 





The TREASURES of OUR HILLS. By Margaret Plues. Chap. 
MR. CHURCHWARDEN WURZEL. By Cuthbert Bede. 


“OH! MR. GREGG! MY THUMB!” Chaps. 4,5. By Law 
rence W. Burton. 


WHAT the MOUNTAIN SAID tothe MAIDEN. By the Rev. 
Samuel J. Stone, B.A. 


OUR CHURCH MUSIC. By the Rev. W. Wilkinson. 
A LONELY LIFE. Chaps. 12, 13. By G. Stanley Arnold. 
WEST-COUNTRY FOLKLORE. By 8. M. G. 
DAYBREAK in ITALY. Chaps. 11,12. By Emma Leslie. 
REVIEWS and NOTICES of BOOKS. 

London: Houlston & Wright, 65, Paternoster- row. 


Now ready (One Shilling), No. 116, 
[us CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
AUGUST. 
With Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George Du Maurier. 
Content. 
PUT, a IN HIS PLACE. (With an Illustration.) 








A secretion, 
The CHURCH and the CHASE. 
The LIONS of CATALONIA—BARCELONA. 
A JAPANESE SERMON. 
VACATIONS. 
DESOLATE. By Philip Bourke Marston. 
SOLA. Concluded. (With an Illustration.) 
The PRESENT PREVALENCE of SUN-SPOTS. 
ON TOLERATION. Part I. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 





CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
E 


DITION OF 
M® THACKERAY’S WORKS. 


Large crown 8vo. handsomely bound, 78. 6d. 
Now ready, 
CATHERINE: a Story. 
LITTLE TRAVELS. 

THE oe PAPERS. 


Complete in One V: Pt With a an of the Author. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 15, Waterloo-place. 
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as TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
for AUGUST, is now ready. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 


. D AS A ROSE IS SHE. _By the Author of ‘ Cometh up 
“= a Flower.’ Chapters XIV. to XVI. 


2. POETRY of the PERIOD—Mr. Matthew Arnold and Mr. 
William Mo. 

3. A ROMANCE of FLORENCE. By Thomas Adolphus Trol- 
lope. 


4. MUSCOVITE SKETCHES. 
5. A NIGHT in LAUGHTON WOODS. A Story by the Author 
of ‘ Wild as a Hawk.’ 
6. AMONG the HILLS. 
7. ROSY’S GLOVES: a Story. 
. Sennen SEE Auth f ‘Steven Laurence, 
or 0 § » 

" wg Eng HN1X to XXXIL. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


OURNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTUARIES. 
No. LXXVI. for JULY, price 3s. 
Contents. : 
Mr. ARTHUR H. BAILEY.—On the Rates of Extra Premium 
for Foreign Travelling and Residence. k 
Mr. W. S. B. WOOLHOUSE, F.R.A.S.—On an Improved Theory 
of Annuities and Assurances. ‘ 7 ieee 
.T. B. SPRAGUE, M.A.—On the Value of Reversionary /\n- 
” nuities payable Half-Yearly, Quarterly, &., according to the 
Conditions which prevail in Practice. : , 
The late GRIFFITH DAVIES, Esq. F.R.S.—On the Value o 
Reversionary Life Interests. a 
M. CHARLON, of Madrid—On a Method of obtaining De 
Moivre’s Formula in the simplest Terms. me 
LM LAZARUS, of Hamburg.—On Assurances 
ee my of “ Invalidity” or Permanent Inability to 
ork. ’ 
Professor LUDVIG OPPERMANYN, of Copenhagen.—On Newton's 
Formule for Interpolation. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
INSTITUTE of ACTUARIES. 2 
London: Charles & Edwin Layton, 150, Fleet-street ; Depot for 
Books on Insurance—Life, Fire and Marine. ii 
This day, price 3d., by post 4d., the AUGUST Number of 
HE MUSICIAN, ORGANIST, and CHOIR- 
MASTER. Contents—Music in London: a Monthly Sum- 
mary—Professor Ouseley’s Oxford Lecture on Hymn-Tunes — 
Choral Festival Reports—Music and Fashion—The Opera, the 


Press, and Mr. Gruneisen — Correspondence— Notes—Advertise- 
mts. 5, Burleigh-street, Strand. 








On the 1st of August will appear Part II. of 


” 
wi Oo WW «sk.» D AY 
I Price 1s. Contributors to the Magazine:—Miss Smedley, 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, Miss Jesse Boucherett, Miss Florence Hill, 
Miss Wolstenholme, Frances Freeling Broderip, Madame Guizot 
de Witt, the Rev. W. K. R. Bedford, W. W. Fenn, W. W., the Rev. 
J. W. Ebsworth, &. 
49, Essex-street, Strand. 


D UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 
No. 440. For AUGUST. Price 2s. 6d. 
Contents. 
5. Egypt according to About the 
Prophet 





1. St. John and his Critics. 
2. Which is the a. ‘ eR ete Trials 

ilgri r- 6. Remarkab als. < 
— 7. Racine, with a Glance at his 


ury. 
4. The Wyvern Mystery. Tragedies 
Dublin: George Herbert. London: Hurst & Blackett. 


M® CHADWICK’'S CONCRETE COTTAGE. 
—The BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d., or by post 5d.) 
contains View, Plan, and Details of Heating Apparetas for Con- 
crete Cottage, East Sheen—View and Plan of Hospital for Ger- 
mans, New York—Portrait of Mr. Tite, M.P.—The City Library 
and Museum—and various other Papers.—1, York-street, W.C. 
and all Newsmen 
SCARCE AND CURIOUS MANUSCRIPTS, BOOKS 
AND PRINTS, 
Extracted from the List of 
O. HOLTORP & CO., 
PRINTSELLERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
8, RATHBONE-PLACE, OXFORD-STREET, W. 








TE ORZE B.M.V.—A beautiful little MS. of the 
XV. Century, believed to be of Flemish execution, written 
on 244 pages of fine pure vellum, containing 19 Miniatures, 
each with an Ornamental Border the full size of the page, 
and 26 small ones in the Text, also a great number of beauti- 
fully tinished Initial Letters in gold and colours throughout 
the volume, 12mo. (size 4} by 3} in.), elegantly bound in green 
velvet, 141. 14s. x pare e 

Hore Beate Marie Virginis, ad usum Fratrum 
Predicatorum ordinis Sancti Dominici. Parisiis, in edibus 
vidue spectabilis viri Thielmanni Kerver. 1540, 8vo. half calf, 
printed in red and black, each page surrounded with an orna- 
mental woodcut border, 44 full-page Woodcuts, and one of 
St. Dominick, by Geofroy Tory, on the title-page, Si. 8s. . 

Breviarium Predicatorum, juxta Decreta Capituli 
Generalis sub Reverendiss. P. F. Francisco Romeo Castilio- 
nensi, Magistro Generali dicti Ordinis Salmatie. a.p. 1551, 
celebrati. Apud Heredes L Junte. 1552 Large folio, printed 
in red and black, with a great number of Woodcuts and fine 
Initial Letters, tall copy, in the contemporary stamped bind- 
ing, in good preservation, 31. 3s. ¥ 

Missale ad Sacrosancte Romane Ecclesie usum. 
Parisiis, T. Kerver, 1540. 8vo. ve!lum, gilt gaufré edges, black 
letter, Woodcuts, 2l. 2. a 

Albert Diirer—The Apocalypse. Nurnberge, 1498. 
Large folio size, complete set of 15 Plates, fine impressions, 
lol. 108. 4 2 

Civitates Orbis Terrarum, in wre incise et excuse, 
et descriptione topographica, morali et politica, illustrate 
Geo. Bruin et Fr. Hogenbergius. Colonize, 1577. 3 vols. im- 

rial folio, vellum ; a splendid copy, with rough leaves, con- 
faining 300 Views of the Principal Towns and Cities of Great 
| wey Germany, France, Spain, Italy, Palestine, Mexico, 
C., 5. 58. 





LOCKWOOD & CO.’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


—o> — 


POPULAR FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1.DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR of 
FRENCH GRAMMARS. By Dr. V. DE FIVAS, M.A. 
F.E.1.S., Member of the Grammatical Society of Paris, &c. 
32nd Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. handsomely bound.—A KEY to 
the same, price 3s. 6d. 


no 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GUIDE to MODERN 
FRENCH CONVERSATION. 18th Edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. 
half bound. 

8. DE FIVAS, BEAUTES des ECRIVAINS 

FRANCAIS, ANCIENS et MODERNES. 13th Edition, 

12mo. 38. 6d. bound. 


4, DE FIVAS, INTRODUCTION & la 
LANGUE FRANCAISE. 19th Edition, 12mo. 28. 6d. bd. 


. DE FIVAS, LE TRESOR NATIONAL; 
or, Guide to the Translation of English into French at 
Sight. urd Edition, 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound.—K EY, 22. 


or 


POPULAR GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS. 


1. LEBAHN’S GERMAN LANGUAGE in 
ONE VOLUME. 7th Edition, crown 8vo. 8s. cloth. With 
KEY, 10s. 6d.—K EY, separate, 2s. 6d. 


LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 


4th Edition, crown 8vo. 28. 6d. cloth. 


3. LEBAHN’S FIRST GERMAN READER. 


5th Edition, crown 8vo. 38. 6d. cloth. 


4, LEBAHN’S EDITION of SCHMIDT’S 
HENRY VON EICHENFELS. 7th Edition, crown Svo 


5. LEBAHN’S SELF-INSTRUCTOR in GER- 
MAN. Crown 8vo. 68. 6d. cloth. 


6. LEBAHN’S GERMAN COPY-BOOK. 
poy gee | German Penmanship, engraved on Steel. to. 


bo 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in 
the GERMAN LANGUAGE. By Mrs. FALCK-LEBAHN. 
18mo. price 1s. cloth. 


The LITTLE SCHOLAR’S FIRST STEP in 
GERMAN READING. Containing 50 Short Moral Tales, 
&c. By Mrs. FALCK-LEBAHN. 18mo. price 1s. cloth. 


LEBAHN’S GERMAN CLASSICS. 


With Notes and Complete a Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. each, 
cloth. 


EGMONT: a Tragedy. By Gorrue. 
WILHELM TELL: a Drama. By Scariuer. 
GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN. By Goerue. 
PAGENSTREICHE. By Korzesve. 
EMILIA GALOTTI: a Tragedy. By Lzsstne. 
UNDINE: aTale. By FovugvE. 
SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 


The CIVIL SERVICE GEOGRAPHY, 
General and Political, arranged especially for Examination 
Candidates and the Higher Forms of Schools. By the late 
LANCELOT D. SPENCE (Civil Service). Revised by THOS. 

+RAY, of the Board of Trade. With Six Maps. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Feap. cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
‘ (Just published. 
“‘ A good manual for practical purposes. The most recent poli- 
tical changes of territory are notified, and the latest statistics in- 
serted from authoritative sources.”—Atheneum. 


The CIVIL SERVICE BOOKKEEPING.— 
BOOKKEEPING NO MYSTERY: its Principles Popularly 
Explained, and the Theory of Double Entry Analyzed. For 
the Use of ae, Men commencing Business, Examination 
Candidates, &c. By an EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER, 


late of H.M. Civil Service. Feap. cloth, price 2a. 
[Just 


hliehed 


YHE APOSTLES. By Ernest Renan 
Membre de 1’ Institute, Author of ‘The Life of Jesus,’ ke. 
Translated from the Original French. Demy 8y0. pp. viii—2ss, 


cloth, 78. 6d. 
London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





TEMPLEMAN’S UNABRIDGED EDITION. 
Handsomely printed, royal 8vo. Portrait and V 
Price 10s. 6d. sanianaa 


OMPLETE WORKS of MONTAIGNE $ 
comprising the whole of the E: Letters, 
Now first translated, with Life, Critical Essays, Notes ker eye 
London: Templeman, 36, Great Portland-street, W. 


REPLY TO COBBETT’S ‘HISTORY OF THE REFORMA- 
TION.’ 


This day, demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 350, price 5s. 


REPLY to COBBETT’S ‘HISTORY of 
the REFORMATION in ENGLAND and IRELAND,’ 
Compiled and Edited by CHARLES HASTINGS COLLETTE. 


London: S. W. Partridge & Co. 9, Paternoster-row. 





Tn royal 32mo. price 5a. 6d. 


UTLINES of ELEMENTARY BOTANY. 
For the Use of Students. Illustrated by 200 Wood Engray- 
ings. By ALEX. SILVER, M.D. M.R 
to Charing Cross Hospital, and Lecturer on Botany at the London 
Hospital School of Medicine. 

“Dr. Silver has not only produced a small volume which con- 
tains all that can be desired as a botanical class-book, but has 
contrived to communicate his lessons in a pleasing form. 

ancet, 
London: Henry Renshaw, 356, Strand. 





This day is published, in imp. 4to. price 21. 128. 6d. 


NHE HISTORY and DESCRIPTION of 


LEEDS CASTLE, KENT. By CHARLES WYKEHAM 
MARTIN, Esq. M.P. F.S.A. Containing eight large and care- 
fully-executed Photographs, besides numerous Vignette Illustra- 
tions. The architecture of this very ancient and once Royal 
Castle is critically discussed, and its historic annals amply de- 
tailed ; as well as its successive connexion with several Queens 
Consort, and with the families of Creveceeur, Leyburn, Badles- 
mere, Bourchier, Guilford, St. Leger, Colepeper, Fairfax, &c. The 
Pedigrees of St. Leger, Colepeper, Fairfax, Martin and Wickham 
of Swacliffe are inserted at length. 

Published by Nichols & Sons, 25, Parliament-street, West- 
minster. Sold by James Bain, Haymarket: George Wickham, 
Maidstone ; and all Booksellers. 





1 vol. 78. 6d. 
J UsSICAL SKETCHES. Abroad and at 


Home. By J. ELLA. With a Portrait of Mozart and 40 
Musical Illustrations. 
“*Some of the essays are very learned.”— Manchester Examiner. 
“Full of information and entertainment to every lover of 
music.”—IUustrated News. 
Ridgway, Piccadilly. 





Feap. 8vo. cloth, price 53. 
By an INNER TEMPLAR, Author of ‘ More Light.’ 
Now ready, in crown 8yo. cloth, with Diagrams, price 6. 


\ HAT Is MATTE R? 


“Though somewhat eccentric and startling in certain of its 
enunciations, this is a thoughtful and suggestive treatise. First 
of all, a brief and rapid résumé of ancient and modern opinions or 
the subject in hand, down to Faraday, is well given, in remarkably 
few words. The author's own theory is eclectic, but in pretty close 
accordance with Faraday’s, so far as Faraday has treated of centres 
of force as the more immediate basis or subject of physical pheno- 
mena ..... Basing it on his idea of matter, the author gives a 
version of the nebular theory, and also proposes a new theory of 
light, which we have not time at present to look into, but which 
seems to contain some rather curious and startling propositions. 
..... The reader of his book will find a good deal in it to ponder 
on, with nothing to weary the attention in the shape of prosy or 
prolix disquisition.”— Builder. 


London: Wyman & Sons, 74 and 75, Great Queen-street, W.C. 


HORT POEMS: of SACRED TRAVEL, 

MISCELLANEOUS, and ‘IN MEMORIAM.’ _By the 

Rev. W. GRIFFITHS, M.A., Vicar of St. Nicholas’, Birming- 
ham. (Profits given to St. Nicholas’ Church.) 

“* These verses are marked with much tenderness, and they seem 
to reflect the colouring of a mind sensitive and pure. Though 
often devotional, the piety that dictated them is of no stereotyped. 
kind. Here are no passionate yearnings, no outbursts of poetic 
scepticism. All is calm, clear, and harmonious..... Few will read 
‘In Memoriam’ without emotion.”—Leader. 

“* Mr. Griffiths...... writes with grace and freedom. His war- 
blings are not loud or ambitious, but they are earnest, and record 
sweet thoughts and happy impressions.”— Public Opinion. 

“A volume of pleasant verse,. ... which rises to a higher level 
when the wiiter has a subject of distinct personal inte’ 
Some of the Sonnets, written in the East......are vigorous and 
thoughtful.”—Spectator. 

** Interesting, because the expression of genuine feelings, genial, 
and pleasing.”— Atheneum. 

London: Provost & Co. (successors to A. W. Bennett), 5, Bishops- 
gate Without, E.C. 





MIND YOUR H’s and TAKE CARE of 
YOUR R's. Exercises for acquiring the Use and Correcting 
the Abuse of the Letter H ; with Exercises on the Letter R. 
By C. W. SMITH, Author of ‘ Clerical Elocution,’ &. Feap. 
cloth, price 1s. 


WHEN to DOUBLE YOUR CONSONANTS. 
See the WRITER’S ENCHIRIDION;; a List of all the Verbs 
that Double their Consonants in taking ed, est, ing, &. By 
J.8. SCARLETT. Cloth, price 1s. 


The YOUNG REPORTER. A Guide to the 
Art and the Profession of Shorthand Writing; with Latin 
Quotations, &c. Feap. cloth, price 1s. 


London: 
Lockwoop & Co, 7, Stationers’ Hall-court, E.C. 





In Use at Eton, Westminster, Harrow, Cheltenham College, 
Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul’s, Merchant Taylors’, City of 
London School, Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh 
Academy, &c. 


[ELILLES NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
The Beginner's Own French Book. 


the same, 28. 
Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 
French Grammar. 5s. 6d.—Key to the same, 3s. 
Répertoire des Prosateurs. 6s. 6d. 
Mod?les de Poésie. 6s. 
Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 
A Synoptical Table of French Verbs. 6d. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


2s.—Key to 
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Price 1s. Monthly, 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. | 
No. 118, for AUGUST. ls 


Contents of the Number. 
1. Prof. Seeley on ‘The FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE.’ 
9. ‘A BRAVE LADY.’ By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gen- | 
tleman.’ Chap. V. | 
. Miss Yonge on ‘CHILDREN’S LITERATURE of the LAST | 
CENTURY,’ continued. | 
Mr. W. R. 8. Ralston’s ‘ LEGEND of the PRINCESS TARA- | 
KANOF, | 
| 


Pr) 


a 


Mr. Sebastian Evans’s ‘ ARTHUR’S KNIGHTING.’ 

‘ESTELLE RUSSELL.’ Chaps. 30—32. 

The Rev. Hugh Macmillan on ‘THORVALDSEN’S MU- 
SEUM in COPENHAGEN.’ | 

Professor Maurice on ‘WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR and 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON.’ | 


MOP 


= 


. ‘A SUGGESTION.’ 

10. Mr. J. — Lockyer on ‘RECENT SOLAR DISCO- | 
VERIE! 

11. Mr. W. : Pollock's * LALAGE,’ 


© 


Price 1s. Monthly, Illustrated, 
THE SUNDAY LIBRARY, 
For AUGUST. 
The APOSTLES of MEDIZ VAL EUROPE. 
PART IL. 
By the Rev. G. F. Macrear, B.D. 


NEW BOOKS. 


This day, 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


WOMAN’S WORK 


AND 


WOMAN’S CULTURE. 


A Series of Essays by 

Cuartes Pearsoy, M.A. 
Herpert Moztey. 

Jutta WepGwoop. 
ExvizapetH WOLstENHOLME. 
J. Bory Kryvear. 


Fraxces Power Conse, 
Jessie BoucHEReETT. 
Rev. G. Butter. 
Sopura JEx-BiakeE. 
James Stuart, M.A. 


Edited by JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER. 


The Rt. Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE’S 


* JUVENTUS MUNDI’ GODS and MEN of the HEROIC 
AGE. With Map. Crown 8yo. 10s. 6d. 

“The Homeric ms paint for us in vivid colours the young 
world of Greece. They show us how men lived, thought, talked, 
acted at a very remote period, and while human ‘society was in its 
infancy. These manners, customs, ideas, institutions lie, of 
course, embedded in the text, so that careless readers—or those 
who read only for the enjoyment of the poetry, the splendour of 
which, as Mr. Gladstone Denenrany’ says, ‘ Bazsles the eye as with 
whole "sheets of light,’—pass them over without notice. It is the 
business of the present book to anew them out of their obscurity, 
and~present them to the attention of the reader in clear, distinct 
outline, with all that they may reasonably be supposed to imply. 
It is an exercise particularly fitted 4 Mr. Gladstone’s acute, fer- 
tile, and subtle intellect.”— rdia 


The Russo-Indian Question. Con- 
sidered Historically, Strategically, and_ Politically; with a 
Ske‘ch of Central / siatic Politics and a Map of Central Asia. 
By CAPTAIN F. TRENCH, F.R.G.S., 20th Hussars. Crown 
8vo. 78. 6d, (This day. 


Arthur Hugh Clough’s Poems and 


PROSE REMA ed 'S. With a Selection ag pe Letters, and 
a Memoir. Edited by his WIFE. With Portes — 


crown 8yo. 218. 
Historical Gleanings. A Series 


¥ Sketches: Montagu, Walpole, Adam Smith, Cobbett. By 
AMES E. THOROLD ROGERS. Crown 8vo. “ne da 
y- 


A Shakespearian Grammar: an 


Attempt to Illustrate some of the Differences between 
Elizabethan and bw English. For the Use of Schools. 
By E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the City of London 
School. py — 8vo. 28. 6d. This day. 


A Second Series of the Rev. H. M. 


BUTLER’S SERMONS, preached in the Chapel of Harrow 
School. Crown 8vo.78.6d. (First Series, 7s. 6d.) [Next week. 


New and Cheaper Issue, square, cloth, 38. 6d. 


The Scouring of the White Horse; 


or, the Long Vacation Ramble of a London Clerk. By the 
Author of of *fOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS.’ eee 
yD 


A French Translation of ‘Alice's 


ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND.’ By LEWIS CAR- 
ROLL. With _ a a Illustrations by Tenniet. Crown 
8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 68. 


The Same in cnRMAm, @ 6s.—In ENGLISH, 16th Thousand, 6s. 


Macmittan & Co, London. 





STATE OF THE CROPS, 1869. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE and 
AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 


or SAFCEDAY, Y, August 7, will contain a FULL and TABULAR 
EMENT of —_ STATE of the CROPS a the 

UNITED KINGDOM. —— of any News Agent. A single 

Copy sent for Six Stam’ 


Office for price wml 41, Wellington-street, Covent-garden. 


BLACK’S 
SCHOOL ATLASES. 





I, 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS of 


MODERN andi ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: a Series of 40 
MAPS, fully coloured, 4to. cloth, with Index, price 10s. 6d. 


List of Maps. 





1. Chief Parseal Features. 21. Italy. 

2. a Sa 22. Spain and Portugal. 

3. Zoo! 23. Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
4. Botany. 24. Russia. (mark. 
5. Mountains and Rivers. 25. | ge and Greece. 

6. N. Celestial Hemisphere. 26. 

7. 8. Ditto. 7. Turkey in Asia, and Persia. 
rey System. 28. = oo 

10. W Fort i in Hemispheres. 30. Norte” America. 

ll. rope. 31. United States and Canada. 

12. England and Wales. 2. West gee 

13. Scotland. 33. South A 

14. Irelan 34. ‘Australia ¢ and ‘New Zealand. 
15. France, ‘in Departments. 35. Ancient World. 

16. ‘itto inces. 36. Italia, North. 

17. Holland and Belgium. 37. Ditto, South. 

18. Prussia and German States. 38. Grecia, &c. 

19. Austria. 39. Palestine. 

20. Switzerland. 40. Travels of St. Paul. 


With INDEX of 15,000 Names, and clue Index. 


i 
= 
. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS. Con- 


taining the same Maps as the above, but bound, in demy 8yo. 
for portability, price 10s. 6d. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS, for Be- 


ginners : of Series of 27 Maps, coloured, in oblong 12mo. cloth, 


price 28. 
List of Maps. 





1, The World. 14. Spain and Portugal. 
2. Europe. | 15. Ital 

3. England. 16. peo ey and Greece. 
4. Scotland. | 17. Asia. 

5. Ireland. | is. Turkey i in me &e. 
6. France. | 19. Palestine 

A Belgium and Holland. | 20. India. 

8. Prussia and Germany. | 21. China, &c. 

9. Denmark. | 22. Australia and New Zealand. 
10. Sweden and Norway. 23. Africa. 

11. Russia. - North America. 

12. Austria. 25. United States. 

13. Switzerland. ‘ 96. South America. 


97. The Ancient World. 
Edinburgh: A. & C. BLACK. 


HE EDUCATION of GIRLS ; ont the Em- 
ploymegs of | of Women of the Unper Classes, Educational] 
conside: Two Lectures, by W. B. itobUSON, 2 LL.D. 2n 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xvi. —116, cloth, 


HOUGHTS on IRELAND: its Present and 


its Future. By he late Count CAVOUR. Translated by 
W. B. HODGSON, LL.D. Crown 8vo. pp. 120, cloth, 3s. 


London: Triibner & Co. 60, Paternoster-row. 





KEITH JOHNSTON’S 
TouRIsT’s TRAVELLING MAPS 
for 1869. 


These Maps are taken from THE ROYAL ATLAS, strongly 
mounted on cloth, and inserted in neat cloth Cases with Refer- 


ence Index. 8. d. 
SCOTLAND with Index to 9,250 places,7 6 
ENGLAND .. ee * 11,7 » 8 0 
IRELAND es ~~ 5,270 » 46 
SWITZERLAND .. ” 4970 5, 46 
SWEDEN and NORWAY _,, 1,630 » 46 
NORTH and SOUTH ITALY 6,230 , 8 0 
BASIN of MEDITERRANEAN 2,170 » 46 
BELGIUM andthe NETHERLANDS 4300 ,, 4 6 
AUSTRIA es ” 6300 » 8 0 
PRUSSIA oo - 6 2,550 » 46 
FRANCE eo os * 4406 , 46 
SPAIN... oe o 4100 ,», 4 6 


William Blackwood & dons, Edinburgh and London. 





On Tuesday next, in 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


HASES OF PARTY. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in feap. 8vo. 48. 6d. cloth, 
Roe, a LQVE STORY ; and other Poems. 
By J. HECTOR COURCELLE. 

London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 78. 6d. cloth, 


WO LETTERS on CAUSATION and FREE- 
DOM in WILLING, addressed to John Stuart Mill; with 
an Appenaix on the Existence of Matter and our Notions of 
Infinite A cae y ROWLAND G. HAZARD, Author of * Lan- 
guage, reedom of Mind in Willing,’ &c. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co. Paternoster-row. 





Second Edition, 4to. price 738. 6d. cloth, gilt edges, 


LOUDS, their Formation and Combinations. 

By ELIJAH WALTON, F.G.S., Author of *The Camel,’ 

&c. Comprising 46 Pho’ hotographic Piates of Cloud-formations 

printed in Carbon, prepared from the Original Drawings of Clouds 

as seen from Upper and Lower Egypt, Syria, Arabia, Constan- 

tinople, Italy, the Swiss Alps, = une parts of the Eastern 
Hemisphere ; with a Descriptive Tex' 


London: Longmans, Green, el Co. Paternoster-row. 





Just published, in 8vo. price 128. cloth, 


SKETCH of the CHARACTER of JESUS : 
a Biblical Essay. By Dr. D. SCHENKEL, Professor of 
Theology in the University’ of wie ow and Kirchenrath in 
rd ee -Duchy of Baden. Translated from the Third German 


Lenton: Longmans, Green, and Co. Poternestercow. 





In ‘preparation, 
In 2 large 8vo. vols. illustrated, 
HE THEORY and PRACTICE of CALICO 
PRINTING, BLEACHING, and DYEING. 


By CHARLES O’NEILL, F.C.S., 
Author of “The Chemistry of Calico Printing,’ &. &c. 


Manchester: Palmer & Howe, Publishers, Bond-street. 





Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 5s., by post, 58. 4d. 


N ATIONALITY ; or, the LAW relating to 
SUBJECTS and ALIENS, considered with a view to future 
Legislation. 


By the Right Hon. Sir ALEXANDER COCKBURN, 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 


William Ridgway, 169, Piccadilly, W., and all Booksellers. 





SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS. 


UTTER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING- 
J BOOK and EXPOSITOR. 302d Edition. Price 18. 6d. 


BUTTERS GRADUAL PRIMER. With 
Engravings, 48th Edition. Price 6d. 


_ London : nahin & Co.; Whittaker & Co.; Longman & Co. ; 
& Co. : Oliver & Boyd. 








In the press, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


QUEEN OF Scots 
AND HER ACCUSERS; 


Embracing a Narrative of Events from the Death of James a ee 
1552, until the Close of the Conference at Westminster in 1! 
By JOHN HOSACK, 
rrister-at-Law. 
This Work will contain the ‘ Book of Articles’ produced aoriant 
oes! Mary at Westminster, which hag never hitherto 
rin 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Tn royal 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, full gilt, gilt edges, 
price 208. 


HE ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HIS- 
ad of BRITISH MOTHS. By EDWARD ciel a eel 
F.L.S. F.Z.S. Giving a full description of the perfect 
Nature; also a deniation, of the Caterpillar, CGatytaite Food 
Plant, Time of Appearance, and Localities where found. Each 
Moth is drawn from Nature by George Willis, and engraved in 
his best style od John Kerchner. The figures are life-size of every 
species; and if varieties require it, three, four, five, and even six 
gures are given. The Work is complete in thirt . i ae a | 
Nambers, at 6d. each. The Work is ao issu 
Parts, in covers, at 1s. 6d. each Part. Part X. now ready ay 
Back Numbers reprinted, and may be had. 


London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand, W.C. 


i ARY 





Just published, 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. ; paper covers, 18. 
ETHSEMANE: a Poem. 


Hamilton, ee > eo Co. 33, Paternoster-row, London ; 
wis, Portsmou th. 





Second Edition, enlarged, This Day, crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EXTS from the HOLY BIBLE explained by 

the Help <4 Ancient Ly ay B uere SHARPE, 
Author of the ‘ History of Egypt,’ &c. ith 166 Drawings on 
Wood, chiefly by y= 4 Bonomi, Curator of Boone 's Museum. 


London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





On August Ist, Part . to be completed in Five or Six Parts, 
rown 8vo. price 1s. 
GUIDE to on STUDY and ARRANGE- 
MENT of ENGLISH COINS; giving a Description of every 
a ie ek Toone i = Golg re “y 2 ud Copper, from the 
Conquest to with al it Discoveries. 
By ENRY WILLE TM ABN PREY. {7 not the Numis- 
matic Society of London. With Pintes and Woodcuts. 
London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 





Just published, with a Portrait, 8vo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
ATURE-STUDY, as —— to the Pur- 
of pester and ELOQUENCE. By HENRY 
DIRCKS, C.E. LL.D. 
London: Edward ‘een, Son & Co. 44, Dover-street, Piccadilly. 
Ready in a few days, crown 8vo. price 58. 


HE SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE of HADES, 

com prising, sa Inqu sy int inte the State of the Righteous and 

ty id the General Judgment, and de- 

bt Da oy the Bible “that the Atonement was neither 

made on the Cross nor yet in this World. By the Rev. GEORGE 
BARTLE, D.D., Principal of Walton College, Liverpool. 








London: Longmans & Co. 
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THE NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


To be had at all Booksellers’ and Circulating 
Tibraries. 


THE LIFE OF 


ADMIRAL LORD COCHRANE, | 
EARL DUNDONALD. 


13, Great Marlborough-street. 


|HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


—>-— 


TEN THOUSAND MILES of TRAVEL, 


SPORT, and ADVENTURE. By Capt. TOWNSHEND, 2nd 

Life Guards. S8vo. with Illustrations, 158. 

“An essentially pleasant book. overflowing with amusing anec- 
dotes, wondrous adventures, and agreeable gossip of men, manners 
and things. Every chapter contains something really worth 
reading.”— Examiner. 


| MY HOLIDAY in AUSTRIA. By Luz 


By His Son, the Eleventh Earl. 
2 vols. 30s. 


| 
“The events related in these volumes bring out Lord Cochrane 
as clearly as if he were speaking to us. Lord Cochrane was the 
greatest sailor of the present century, if we deduct the five years 
which preceded the battle of Trafalgar.”—Atheneum. 


“The illustrious and eventful career of this, perhaps, most 
daring of all the many splendidly audacious seamen which this | 
England of ours—fertile in such—ever produced, is here described 
with great spirit and candour.”—Daily Telegraph. 





VISCOUNT STRANGFORD’S 
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The MINISTER’S WIFE. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, Author of ‘Chronicles of Carlingford,’ ‘Salem 
Chapel,’ &c. 3 vols. 

*** The Minister's a is, in many ole — Mrs. 

Olipha ane 8 most powerful and poetic work. 

@ Minister’ 7c Wy ife’ is a story which, fk the ‘county it 
ot is rich in pictures that are pleasant to see, scenes on 
which the eye gladly lingers, and which, like the people it por- 
trays, is subtle in its reasonings and shrewd in its opinions 
eloquent in the outbursts of feeling, and very tender in its natural 
and unstrained pathos.”—Saturday Review. 

** With the exception of George Eliot, there is no female novelist 
of the day comparable to Mrs. Oliphant. Her range is wide, her 
felicity of expression and aptitude for story-telling are remark- 
able, her characters are human beings, not lay figures; her de- 
scription of life and scenery is accurate and beautiful, and in all | 
her tales the reader will find a number of those suggestive hints | 
and unobtrusive charms which show the hand of a true artist. 
*The Minister’s Wife’ is a powerful and vigorously written story. 
The characters are drawn with rare skill.”—Daily News 


withou 
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THORNBURY. 3 vols. 

“‘This novel is thoroughly readable. The pictures of country 
life and scenery, the breezy Wiltshire downs, the rman shady 
lanes, and the sun-flecked woods, form an admirable framework, 
and one in which Mr. Thornbury does well to take pride. All the 
incidents of art-life are told with a skill which betrays the prac- 

tised student. The characters of Amy Robinson, a charming 
little figure, and Julia Beauflower, the spirited dashing girl, 
ready with her wits and her tongue, have the charm and energy 
of life, and they use both to the great advantage of a story.” 
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August 6, 


The IVORY GATE. By Mortimer Couns. 


” A , oe novel. Itis pleasant to meet with an author who 
has so thorough a knowledge of men and manners. *— John Bull. 
‘his work imparts real pleasure to the reader. > Globe. 
“The work of a master and cultivated mind.”—Press. 
“ A thoroughly fresh, interesting, and wholesome novel. 
urgh Courant. 


IZA’S STORY. By Grace Ramsay, Author 
of ‘ A Woman’s Trials.’ 3 vols. 

* This story is decidedly oy tig and its scenes are described 
with considerable force and It has the merits of fresh- 
ness of scene and novelty o! poy and it deals with a very 
stirring time—a period rich in romantic rouge 





‘A really good picture - society, which is cy ones Eee oul 
pure.”—Pall Mall Gazette 


TRUE LOVE. By Lavy Dr Beavcrerx, 
Author of ‘A Summer and Winter in Norway.’ 1 vol. 
‘‘A charming story, There is Loe pathos in the work anda 
keen sense of humour.”—Morning 
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“This book contains much that is intesenting. It givesa ape 
of real human life in the royal family of France when kings 
pone se still shone with a special light. Louis the Fifteenth 
himself appears as a man and a father. The story of the Princess 
herself is Thteresting - The book, e 
which it advocates, falls like a ray of pure sunshine in the midst 
of the unutterable corruptions and miseries and blackness as of 
the bottomless pit of those terrible latter days before ‘ the Deluge.” 
...Whatever may be our objections to conventual life and con- 
ventual vows, it is impossible to withhold respect from the ——_- 
minded, single- hearted piety of the Princess Louise. —A 
* On the 15th of July, 1737, Marie Leczinska, the wife of Louis 
and of the d King of Poland, which 
} ae helped to despoil and plunder, gave birth to her eighth 
female child, Louise Marie, known also as the Mother ete de 
ye Augustin. On the death of the Queen, the Princess, who had 
long felt a vocation for a religious life, obtained the consent of her 
royal father to withdraw from the world. The Carmelite convent 
of St. Denis was the chosen place of retreat. Here the novitiate 
was passed, here the final vows were taken, and here, on the death 
of the Mére Julie, Madame Louise began and terminated her 
experiences as prioress. The little volume which records the 
simple incidents of her pious seclusion is designed to edify those 
members of the Church of England in whom Sag spirit of religious 
self-devotion is reviving.” — Westminster 


“ The substance of the memoir 1s taken Pane a diffuse life, com- 
piled by a Carmelite nun, and printed at Autun; and the seal 
the Author of ‘ Tales of Kirkbeck,’ was prompted to the task by 
the belief that ‘at the present time, when the spirit of religious 
self-devotion is so greatly ae in the Church of England,’ the 
records of a princess who eeeree a dazzling and profligate court 
— aeae a life me obscure oon f will meet with a cordial reception. 

—- mark that, s d the event prove otherwise, it will 
hee be from any fault of workmanship on the See of oe vw 
y Telegra: 

“The annals of a cloistered life, under ettinary circumstances, 
would not probably be considered very edifying by the reading 
public of the present generation. When, however, such a history 
— the novel spectacle of a royal princess of modern times 
voluntarily renouncing her high position and the splendours of 
a Court existence, for the purpose of enduring the asceticism, 
poverty and austerities of a severe monastic rule, the case may 
well be different.”—Morning Post. 
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2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


“ We can praise the execution of the story.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“A good, well-written, and perfectly wholesome novel, which 
we can recommend to all our readers. It is a tale of modern 
life and modern ‘society,’ and, on the whole, is very true to real 
life.”—Literary Churchman. 

“The portraits are natural toa high degree, and the book, as 
a whole, though not exciting, thoroughly well worth ony 


“We can strongly recommend ‘ Miss Langley’s orwilt to to vail 


| young ladies. It is just the book to take to the sea-side. The 


a nov: el verte na ee one. It is impossible to lay it “down | 


| study of ch 








tone is good. Nor is the tale wanting in literary ability. The cha- 
racters stand out clear and distinct. The humour - be pg strained. 
| Some, too, of the descriptions of scenery are mark y a real 
feeling of poetry. The satire, too, is thoroughly food. spabared. 
The es is nearly a as onapey as Thackeray i in the English of her 

ren 

“The delineation of eer clearly-defined types of character 
is sai es a more striking feature of this artistically-written 
story than the mere details of the plot, interesting as they are. 
It Suns be difficult to find a single lay figure in these two plea- 
sant volumes. The minor characters are touched in with a few 
bold and skilful ag The work is one > exhibiting a keen critical 








‘Public Opinion. 
“The author has no mean abilities in the way of putting 
together a tale. The name we think the most faulty part of the 
book, for it reveals the fact that the hig hangs on a will. But 
the story throughout is one of sustained interest.”—John Bull. 
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u 

** Most cordially do we welcome a third edition of ‘ Tthonante on 
Men and Things’ of our own times, in which a few of the many 
weak points in society are hit hard, and the wit and humour that 
shine throughout the writing secure for it undoubted popularity.” 

Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

“A volume for all Jovers of genial humour and acute observa- 
tion.”— Westminster Review. 

“ Lively reading, and there is no lack of sound earnest under 
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“Tn all the Essays a is a fair amount of archness and sharp 
hitting.”—Atheneum. 

“The author di ly on a variety of topics, 
and shows, amid a great deal a, seed young ladyism, a large 
amount of common sense.”— Court Journa 
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| a perpetual moral courbature. “To avoid being 
| blamed” is the great article of their code; they 
| darenot and do not develope their faculties ; they 

resemble the subjects of despotic monarchs in 
Woman's Work and Woman's Culture: a | old times, who concealed their riches like dan- 





LITERATURE 


— 


from inability to continue. The ery for 
help is growing louder and more imperative 
every moment; “out of the depths” it is 
growing more and more articulate, and every 
manand every woman dwelling at ease must hear, 


Series of Essays. Edited by Josephine E. | 

Butler. (Macmillan & Co.) | 
WE welcome in this volume of essays the very | 
best contribution as yet put forth on the “con- | 
dition of woman” question. It is published | 
under the editorship of Mrs. Butler, already | 
known as the writer of that charming book | 
of biography, the Life of John Grey, of Dil- | 
ston, her father. Mrs. Butler is, from such | 
home teaching and home training, peculiarly | 
fitted to edit a book dedicated to the inquiry | 
into woman’s work and woman’s culture, and 
to the consideration of the general aspect of 
their present social condition. Mrs. Butler is 
not a woman with a wrong of her own, nor a 
woman hungry for any personal rights: she has 
no need to struggle for herself. She might 
appropriate the words of St. Paul, and say, 
“T speak not in respect of want; I have all, 
and abound.” She therefore comes to the ques- 
tion with a well-balanced, unwarped mind. 
She has had the society of good men,—good 
alike in excellence and in intellect; and she 
shows the result of such training in “ words of 
truth and soberness.” In her writing there is 
nothing of “ shrill female vehemence,” no atti- 
tude of defiance, which, though disagreeable 
and unlovely, is so often the utterance of intense 
suffering under wrong, or 

The passionate tumult of a clinging hope, 

that it would be like criticizing the words and 
shrieks of one undergoing the torture. Still 
the “ shrill vehemence” challenges forbearance 


gerous crimes, and lived in outward poverty 
for fear of consequences. It is from women who they will forbear; the women who have hitherto 
have apparently secured through marriage a | hindered will at last be roused to cease from 

xed and comfortable position in society that small criticisms and to give the help of 
the worst hindrances arise to the education and | fellowship and unity of purpose, and cease, as 
improvement of the condition of women before | Mrs. Butler expresses it, “to be patient under 
the law ; and it enables men to say that it is only | the miseries of others.” It is not necessary to 
a discontented few who desire to change old laws | wait till some scheme, some society for the 
and customs enacted by men who being fathers | promotion of some specific object is set going. 
and husbands and brothers themselves, must | Rich, happy, prosperous women might begin 
therefore have known what was the best and most | to help at once, if their own hearts were only 
desirable things for all. The individual hard- | enlarged to feel the tie of sisterhood; if their 
ships are severe in a state of transition, when | hearts were once opened to the conviction that 
marriage is becoming year by year more difficult | they are only the stewards of their own material 
as a provision for a means of material living, | advantages, that the first use they should make 
and women are thrown upon their own efforts. | of their luxuries is not for themselves nor even 
A much greater number must now support |for their sons and daughters, but to extend 


and heed whether they will hear or whether 


themselves than has been the case at any other 
time. 


The Census eight years ago gave three 
millions and a half of women in England work- 
ing for subsistence ; of these two and a half 
millions were unmarried. 
tween 1851 and 1861, the number of self-sup- 
porting women had increased by half a million ; 
but the Census does not say how many of these 
are working at starvation wages, nor how many 
have come down from respectable positions to 
the very lowest in which they have the chance 
of earning a morsel of bread. The element of 
sheer hunger, the necessity of keeping body and 
soul together, is the terrible lash under which 
many of these women are working; but in that 





only, not conviction. In the present volume of 
essays there is nothing but dignified argument 


lies at once the misery and the hope. All these 
two anda half millions are workers ; they prefer 


In the interval be- | 


and calm statements of the facts on which | work, even with hunger to the point of starva- 
such arguments are based. | tion, to a life of infamy with the wages of sin. 

The Introductory Essay by Mrs. Butler | When either men or women can dare to starve 
sounds the key-note of the book; and the men | and desire to work, there is heroism and strength 
and women who take part in the succeeding | aroused; and heartbreaking as many of the 
essays join in one powerful and noble protest | cases are, still it is out of this self-sustained 


for the right of women to be educated in the | 
best and highest methods, so as to enable them | 


to become in all respects the very best of which 
they were created capable; and this, indeed, 
is the true aim of all education and the birth- 
right of every human being born into the 
world, if, like many other rights, it could be 
obtained in this world; but it remains always 
a right, as distinguished from the accident of 
privilege. 

Mrs. Butler’s essay is a charming compo- 
sition; it is marked by a pathetic dignity; 
eloquent, earnest and strong. It ought to 
reach the heart of every woman who reads 
it. The greatest drawback to the improve- 
ment of the status of women in England 
arises from the levity and egotism of women 
themselves. These women are the real ene- 
mies of their sex, who are ever seeking their 
own, trying to win their own lovers, their 
own husbands, their own success in society. 
Cruel and cold to all except what concerns 
themselves, with no interest in any questions 
of general moment,—at the best, absorbed in 
their own family, caring little or nothing for 
the rest of the world, so long as their own 
sons and daughters go on prosperously, or in 
their troubles, if they fail ; afraid to be generous 
in thought or words, though not afraid to be 
harsh in judgment and hard in speech,—those 
who are married recognizing as the one ehief 
aim of life the necessity of keeping the men of 
their household in good temper,—their whole 
moral nature is in bondage. They dare not 


misery that the upward movement of women 
has begun. The ranks of an old society are 
filled up; there seems no place for the women 


to take their own part, and to cease to look to 
men for their support. The one deep, strong, 
intelligible cry that has arisen amid the con- 
fused noise of misery, hunger, and struggle for 


who want to earn their bread. Nothing short | 
of this pressuze could have made women unite | 


the circle of their family spirit, giving to those 

| who are lonely and poor the sense of belonging 
to a family, of having a share in the blessing 
of home love and home warmth. Mrs. Butler 
has a suggestive passage on this point :— 


“Let me be permitted to remind the public, 
if it needs such reminding, that many of those 
who are toiling, praying and arguing for the 
promotion of this cause are among the happiest 
ladies in the land. They are among those who 
might, if God had permitted such a hardening 
of the heart, have rested content, and more 
than content, with the sunshine which has 
fallen on their path. But it is precisely this 
abundance of blessing bestowed on them which 
urges them to care for the less happy, and which 
becomes a weight hardly to be borne in the 
presence of the unloved, unapplied existence 
of some others, and the solemn, awakened 
energy of demand for a place in God’s order of 
society, which is now arising from thousands of 
homeless women.... ‘He that will save his 
life shall lose it,’ and those who at all costs to 
others are determined to reserve to themselves 
in the midst of a people whose hearts are 
already failing them for fear, and in a time of 
perplexity and distress the too often selfish 
comforts and exclusive enjoyments of home 
and family life are not unlikely to lose the very 

blessings which they are hugging or carelessly 
/enjoying. I think I see that a great enlarge- 
/ment of hearts and a free opening out and 
| giving forth of the influences of homes as reser- 


life is the demand of women for Education— | voirs of blessings for the common good, would 
to be taught thoroughly, to be taught well—to | ultimately result in the restored security of all 
have the tools of work put into their hands that | the best elements in our present ideal of home. 
they may work like reasonable beings at skilled The French speak of a selfishness & deux. I 
labour, and not like beasts of burden. Educa- | am sure that the prevailing character of many 
tion has ceased, for women, to be ornamental: | homes is only that of a selfishness of five or 


a mere additament to their powers of pleasing ; 
they demand a thorough education as a means 
to enable them to work thoroughly, to earn 
their living with credit and reality, not work 
to be paid for as disguise for alms. There is 
a terribly grinding struggle between the things 
that are passing away and the new order that 
is beginning to take shape; but the result will 
be—nay, it already is—that women are ceasing 
to be dependent on men for comforts and luxu- 
ries, afraid to call their souls their own for fear 
of deprivation and discomfort. In the midst of 
difficulties, of perplexities, of suffering, the two 
million and a half of women who earn their own 
bread are the leaven which is working a change 
in the whole state and condition of women; 
they are travailing to the birth of a better 
and more perfect womankood than was pos- 
sible under the more fenced and “ protected” 





and cannot stand upright; they are under 


order of things, which is now breaking down 


| ten, as the case may be. I do not deny that 


/much good is done and sacrifices are made. 
/I believe there are few persons not absorbed 
| in money-getting or frivolity who do not do 
good after their power; but with this there is 
| often a conservatism of family comfort and life 
‘and warmth which approaches near to selfish- 
ness. We are stewards of the manifold gifts of 
God, and stewards are expected to dispense 
these gifts to others. The lives of happy 
people in happy homes are generally divided 
into two parts. A part of the day is given to 
the visiting of certain institutions or districts 
of poor people. But when that is done they 
return to a very different world, and the spirit 
of conservatism and exclusion triumphs when 
they enter their own park-gates and cross their 
delicious lawns into their comfortable houses. 
I think means might be found where there is 





a will to break down in a measure such a sepa- 
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ration and to give forth more freely of the 
strength and comfort and sweetness of family 
life to the homeless and solitary and sinful.” 

Miss Cobbe has a witty and sensible essay 
on ‘ The Final Cause of Woman; or, to change 
a question in the Longer Catechism, What is 
the chief end for which Women were created? 
It is well worth reading and considering. 

The Rev. G. Butler’s essay on ‘ Education 
considered as a Profession for Women,’ is a 
thoughtful and excellent paper, pointing out 
that if women were educated largely and 
thoroughly as men are, the profession of instruc- 
tor would be raised, and be at once more re- 
spected and worthy of respect. He speaks most 
highly of women’s capacity to teach; and as 


regards preparatory schools for boys kept by | 


women, he speaks of the work being generally 
done thoroughly and well. 

Miss Sophia Jex-Blake gives an earnest plea 
for the admission of women into the medical 
profession, backing up her opinions with much 
curious incident and reference, to show that 
women have been skilful in the healing art 


from the times of Homer. The tone and matter | 
of this essay will go far to soften prejudice and | 


make it an open question for amicable arrange- 
ment. 

Miss Wedgwood contributes an essay on 
‘Female Suffrage, with regard to its indirect 
Results, which is gracefully written; though 


we must confess that female suffrage and the | 


franchise for women is that aspect of the ques- 


tion about which we feel least anxiety. Given | 
the education, the disposition to take interest in | 


political and social questions, the franchise will 
come at the right time, and as a matter of 


course. At present it is a thorough Education | 


for women, the deliverance from all restrictions 
on learning, which is much more pressing than 
the inauguration of political privileges, 

The most important essay in the book is en- 
titled, ‘On some Historical Aspects of Family 
Life,’ by Mr. Charles H. Pearson. It is full of 
research, and highly suggestive. 

All the essays are excellent, and each of the 
ten papers deserves careful study, not only for 
the sake of the well-considered opinions ex- 
pressed, but for the tone in which they are 


written. This book will do more to extend and | 


advance the knowledge of the social questions 


at stake which are occupying the consideration | 


of all thoughtful men and women at the pre- 
sent moment than any work yet produced; it 
will tend to clear away misconception and pre- 
judice, and to set forth distinctly, what is the 


condition of women, and what it is that the | 


friends of the movement are endeavouring to 
obtain. It is not a book for one party or an- 
other, it is an able exposition of the whole 
question. 





An Illustrated Natural History of British 
Moths, with life-size Figures from Nature of 
each Species, and of the more striking varie- 
ties: also full Descriptions of both the perfect 
Insect and the Caterpillar ; together with Dates 
of Appearance and Localities where found. 
By Edward Newman. (Tweedie.) 

Tue Scalewings (Lepidoptera) are divided 

into Butterflies and Moths. Butterflies have 

their bodies nipped, and their feelers knobbed, 

—moths having neither waists nor knobs; 

and butterflies fly by day and moths by night; 

and at rest butterflies hold their wings 
straight up; whilst moths lay their wings on 
their backs, or fold them at their sides. 

Scalewings form a very natural division of the 

segmented flies with six feet; and, as we have 

seen, group themselves easily into the Day and 


the Night Scalewings. Mr. Newman gives de- | 


The | 


scriptions both of the grubs and of the flies ; 
and this, he says, is the “originality and isola- 
tion” of his plan, that scarcely any of the de- 
scriptions are secondhand,—almost all having 
been done by Mr. Newman and his friends 
from specimens before them. This fact removes 
the characteristics of a compilation from the 
work, As long ago as 1776 two Austrian 
officers published a work on the Lepidoptera, 
adopting as their motto—“ One eye to the 
caterpillar, and another to the perfect insect.” 
German students of insects, moreover, have 
long had, in regard to those noxious to plant 
life, tables describing their monthly phases. 
| No species is known except in part, nor can 
any be defined and described accurately, unless 
the life-circle is known,—the matured female, 
the egg, the grub, the shell, the web, and the 
| fly, or from the egg to the egg again. Know- 
ledge short of this is a dangerous thing, in re- 
ference both to science and practice, encourag- 
ing guesses, called hypotheses, and disappoint- 
ing those who seek for guidance. Mr. Newman 
says there may be about two thousand species 
of British moths, nineteen hundred of which 
are known; but if complete knowledge were 
understood this number would be considerably 
| reduced. Even Mr. Newman, with all the ad- 
vantages derived from the monthly periodicals 
he conducts, and the troops of friends who help 
him often with information more special and 
minute than his own, has not after ten indus- 
trious years succeeded in getting all the grubs 
of the moths; a few species having eluded his 
anxious search, and compelled him to adopt 
| previously published descriptions. Besides de- 
scriptions of grubs as well as of flies, and of 
tables telling the whereabouts and the condi- 
tion of the insect for every month of the year, 
the Germans have long had graphic popular 
names, founded on mnemonical rather than on 
systematical principles. The best name for a 
plant or an animal is the name which the spe- 
cimen will itself tell you or remind you of; and 
many of the popular English names repeated 
| by Mr. Newman fulfil this condition, although 
there are not a few which seem meaningless. 
Mr. Newman says the English names have been 
introduced for the sake of his younger readers ; 
and he expresses a hope that they will endea- 
vour to learn the Latin or Scientific names 
“which are now in universal use.” This is the 
first we have heard of such names; for, as far 
as our experience goes, there is nothing more 
perplexing than the discrepancy between Eng- 
lish and Continental names; nor is there any 
sway anywhere more transient than the reign 
of systems. Mr. Newman’s present work, 
nevertheless, is likely to be for some years to 
come the handy book of British moths. 


| A Sketch of the Character of Jesus: a Biblical 
Cg By Dr. D. Schenkel. (Longmans & 
| 50.) 

TxHE supply of books on the inexhaustible theme 

of Jesus’s life continues. German, French and 
| English scholars attempt to describe the charac- 
| ter of one whose influence upon mankind is 
quickening, sanctifying, eternal. But they are 
| unable to do it justice. It is too difficult to be 
fathomed, too mysterious to be unfolded. 

The book of which an English translation is 
| now published in this country has had consi- 
' derable acceptance in Germany, though it has 
| encountered much opposition also. The author 
_ has been an energetic and prominent theologian 
for many years, especially since he removed to 
Heidelberg. How much his mind has developed 
from the time when he succeeded De Wette 
at Basel, how his views have expanded and 
changed, we need not show. It is honourable 








———— 





to him that he has kept himself open to eyi- 
dence, and honestly yielded to it from con- 
viction. Stereotyped men are not the highest 
class of philosophers ; and in critical theology 
they are out of place. 

Prof. Schenkel’s aim is to delineate the moral 
character of Jesus. In doing so he portrays 
his human side. He endeavours to serve the 
cause of evangelical truth by setting forth what 
is noble and great in the life and teaching of 
the Saviour, holding him up as the Light of 
the World. His book is, therefore, constructive, 
The spirit and tone in which he writes is calm 
and even reverential, diametrically opposed to 
the icy coldness of Strauss. 

Those who are familiar with the critical 
theology of Germany will find nothing new 
or important in the work. All that it contains 
exists, in substance at least, in the writings of 
Strauss, Baur, Hilgenfeld, Renan and others. 
The author tries to separate what he calls the 
unauthentic from the authentic in the four 
Gospels, sitting in judgment upon the sacred 
documents as he would upon Livy or Hero- 
dotus, rejecting all that he deems unworthy 
of Jesus or improbable in itself,—all that is of 
later origin, all that is mythical or legendary. 
The four documents are employed for his 
purpose, because he imagines that he sees in- 
consistencies, contradictions and improbabilities 
in them. His standpoint is a critical one. He 
does not start with a bundle of theological sup- 
positions and carry them into the domain of 
the Gospels as bladders for floating on the 
surface. All difficult and delicate points of the 
Gospel history are touched more or less deeply. 

The reader will expect, after this announce- 
ment, the elimination of the miraculous element. 
The narratives of the birth and childhood are 
regarded as legendary. The appearances of the 
risen Saviour are looked upon as spiritual 
phenomena. The development of the Messianic 
idea in the mind of Jesus is traced. Schenkel 
belongs to the rationalistic school. 

Besides the text or body of the book there 
is a long appendix, which enters into critical 
questions, such as the genesis of the Gospels, 
their component parts, the times at which they 
were written, the unapostolical nature of the 
fourth, with a variety of points connected with 
the Saviour’s ministry. 

It is not our province to indicate whether 
we agree with the author in all or any of his 
conclusions. Thus much may be said—that his 
statements contain nothing original or impor- 
tant respecting the origin of the Gospels. The 
worth of his book depends in a good degree on 
the question, whether he is right in describing 
the character of Jesus chiefly from the point 
of view presented by the second Gospel. Is it 
a sure critical result, that the Gospel according 
to Mark is the earliest compilation of the 
Redeemer’s history? Here the author is too con- 
fident. He relies unduly on Holtzmann, whose 
volume on the Synoptics, laboriously written 
though it be, is full of untenable hypotheses. 
The time assigned for the writing of Mark’s 
Gospel, viz. 45-48 a.p., during the evangelist’s 
intimate association with Peter, is most improb- 
able ; and the hypothesis that we have not this 
document in its original, but in an altered form, 
worked over by a later hand, is a mere fancy. 
Schenkel’s lucubrations about the genesis of 
Matthew’s and Luke’s Gospels are also unsatis- 
factory. He depreciates the former unjustly, 
in order to enhance that of Mark. As to the 
fourth, he thinks it appeared soon after A.D. 
120, and may have had its origin in a later 
school of the apostle John,—a conjecture which 
can only be taken for what it is worth. It coin- 
cides with Hilgenfeld’s, who dates the Gospel 
A.D. 125. 
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It would be easy to show the weak points of 
the book as well as its strong ones. It is nothing 
more than a contribution to the subject,—an 
outline, not a comprehensive history. Some of 
the remarks upon Renan are pertinent, though 
not always made in the best taste. Schenkel’s 
forte is not criticism ; at all events he can never 
rank with first-class critics like Zeller, Keim, 
and others. His style also approaches sermon- 
izing, lacking purity and incisiveness. It has 
rough vigour, without neatness or elegance. 
The work in its English dress may stimulate 
thought, particularly in the case of sober 
inquirers who are neither afraid of investigation 
nor shut up within the barriers of dogmatic 
creeds; who are not deaf to the voice of the 
higher criticism, nor accustomed to denounce 
those whose religious opinions they dislike, nor 
disposed to content themselves with general 
notions about the contents of the Gospels, nor 
self-satisfied with the fact that they are not Ger- 
mans. It is projected on a different plan from 
Keim’s, recently noticed in this journal, and 
is decidedly inferior in value. The Prefaces to 
the first and third editions, which are properly 
retained by the translator, present the writer 
in his best light, and will awaken good feeling 
in his favour. Having been persecuted for his 
views by the clergy of the Grand-Duchy of 
Baden, and nobly protected by the State 
against them, we trust he has now learnt a 
lesson of larger toleration than he once prac- 
tised at Heidelberg. 

The translation is good and readable, not 
without evident marks of its origin. <A little 
more care might have removed some awkward 
expressions, which being rendered too literally, 
have a foreign sound. The heading of the fourth 
chapter, “The resolve upon public activity,” 
exemplifies what we mean. 





Selections from the Less Known Latin Poets. 
By North Pinder, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press.) 

Assumine that a clever schoolboy reads 

Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, and Per- 

sius in their entirety, Mr. Pinder thinks that 

his knowledge of Latin poetry ought not to be 


confined to these authors. He has, therefore, | 


prepared a handsome and comprehensive volume 
of extracts “from the less known Latin poets.” 
The idea is a good one, but we cannot help 
thinking that the work is a little too extensive 
in its scope and somewhat unpractical in its 
execution. Catullus, Tibullus, and Ovid are 
excellent reading for boys, and Propertius, 
Lucan, and Martial for undergraduates; but, 
as much cannot be said for Gratius Faliscus, 
Manilius, Pheedrus, Seneca, Valerius Flaccus, 
Silius Italicus, Statius, Calpurnius, Nemesia- 


nus, Ausonius, Claudian, and Prudentius, who’ 


are all thought by Mr. Pinder worthy to be 
represented in his collection. The presence of 
these intruders is doubly mischievous. In the 
first place, the selections from other and better 
authors are necessarily curtailed in order that 
room may be left for their inferiors. In the 
second place, with all possible economy of 
space, the volume becomes unwieldy, and more 
costly than most collections of extracts. Now 
the prudent schoolmaster studies economy in 
books. It is better policy, when a boy begins 
to read the elegiac writers, to give him the 
ordinary Eton ‘ Electa’ than to provide him 
with a book intended for more advanced scho- 
lars, such as Mr. Pinder’s, which may perhaps 
be of use to him when he gets into the sixth 
form, but which is more likely to have been 
lost or pulled to pieces before its owner reaches 
that exalted position, if he ever does reach it; 
and in general it is found more convenient to 








put into the hands of the best boys complete 
texts of the principal authors than disjointed 
specimens of second and third rate writers. 
As has been already hinted, the extractsfrom the 
more important authors in this collection are too 
few and too short. They are indeed so scanty 
that it will scarcely be possible for the young 
scholar to make himself acquainted with the 
style of one author before he is required to 
pass to another. For instance, there are only 
eight extracts from Ovid, a poet whom the 
student cannot afford to neglect until the uni- 
versities and public schools are wise enough to 
abolish verse-composition. 

For these reasons, we do not anticipate that 
Mr. Pinder’s ‘Selections’ will ever become a 
favourite school-book. On the other hand, he 
has done his editorial work well. Each series 
of extracts is preceded by a brief sketch of the 
life and works of the author, and each extract 
by a short explanatory summary. The text is, 
in the main, that of Weber, corrected by the 
aid of the best critical editions. Mr. Pinder 
does not think it worth while to alter the old- 
fashioned spelling. The commentary will be 
found useful both by teacher and pupil. 

The selections from Catullus and the elegiac 
writers (pp. 1-228) do not call for special 
criticism. 

Gratius Faliscus, Manilius, Phedrus, and 
Seneca (pp. 229-303) should, we think, have 
been omitted altogether. Very few of our Uni- 





versity students find time to read them; why 
| then trouble schoolboys with them, when there 
; are so many other Latin poets who have greater 
| claims upon our attention? Lucan comes next, 
|and is represented by six extracts, including 
‘in all 352 lines. Had we been compiling a 
| book of selections, we should have given more 
space to this unjustly-neglected author. His 
rhetoric is so striking, and his effect upon 
| modern poets (notably Corneille and Milton) 
| has been so great, that we could wish more 
attention was paid to him. There are many 
| passages in the ‘ Pharsalia’ eminently suitable 
_for Mr. Pinder’s purpose. In particular we are 
‘sorry that he has not extracted the narrative 
of the capture of the raft and the consequent 
carnage, the character of Curio, and Cesar’s 
address to his mutinous soldiers. Of the remain- 
ing 199 pages of the volume, the thirty-six 
assigned to Martial are all that are likely to 
be generally read; and in his case the selec- 
tions might with advantage have been more 
numerous. Mr. Pinder has chosen thirty-seven 
epigrams ;: eighty or a hundred would not have 
been too many. Manifestly an epigrammatist 
is best represented by selections. A judicious 
editor will reject all epigrams which are bad 
or only tolerable, and will choose from the rest 
those which are really remarkable for poetical 
beauty or interesting because they throw light 
on the life and manners of antiquity. We take 
leave to differ from Mr. Pinder now and then 
in the interpretation of the great Roman . 
grammatist. For instance, in IV. 14, 9, he 
reads, “et ludit popa nequiore talo.” Schneide- 
win’s tropa is certainly the best reading; and, 
if we mistake not, “ nequiore talo” should be 
translated “with the ruinous die,” not “ with 
loaded dice.” In V. 20, the syntactical incon- 
gruity of tense of “liceat” and “nossemus,” 
and the use of “quisquam” (if “quisquam” 
is to be taken with “sciat,” and not with 
“moratus”), certainly require to be noted. 
Apparently, Mr. Pinder does not understand 
XII. 18. 21, 22—“Dispensat pueris rogatque 
longos Levis ponere villicus capillos.” Had he 
apprehended Martial’s insinuation, he would 
hardly have given these lines in a school edi- 
tion. But these are only trifling blemishes, 
from which a work so extensive in range could 





not be penne J free. The commentary is in 
general sensible and scholarlike, though not 
strikingly original or remarkable for force. 





The Gaelic Topography of Scotland,and what 
at proves explained; with much Historical, 
Antiquarian and Descriptive Information. 
Illustrated with a Map. By James A. Robert- 
son. (Edinburgh, Nimmo.) 

In his ‘Historical Proofs’ Col. Robertson ex- 

plained the Gaelic names of four or five hundred 

places; and in his present work the names 
have been increased to 2,000, and the places, 
from repetitions of the names, have mounted 
up to about 6,000. The Gaelic names, as he 
explains them, portray the places; and he 
refers all Highlanders who may fancy him to 
be wrong in his derivations to the Gaelic Dic- 
tionary of the Highland Society. What the 
Gaelic topography proves in the opinion of 
the gallant Colonel is, that there is no Cymric 
element in the topography of Scotland; that 
the present language of the Highlander is the 
language in which the localities were named— 
the language of the Gael of Alban, as spoken 
still in the highlands of the shires of Inverness, 

Perth and Aberdeen, in Lochaber and Bade- 

noch, Rannoch and Glenlyon. 

The Poet-Laureate, in his Welcome to the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark, on her mar- 
riage, says, 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are we; 

and it is not possible to deny that this is a 
provincial and narrow descriptive enumeration 
of the races or nations of the British isles. The 
Welsh were omitted from a welcome to a 
Princess of Wales, the Scotch from a welcome 
to a probable Queen o’ Scots. Col. Robertson 
is a provincial writer, whose narrowness is just 
of the opposite kind to that of Mr. Tennyson. 
The Colonel sees the Gael everywhere whom 
the poet sees nowhere. The Gaelic names of 
places in England is the subject of a chapter in 
the book before us; and if the author's reason- 
ings may be received, the Gaels of Alban must 
once have been all-powerful both in Scotland 
and England. Gaels more than a thousand years 
before the days of Shakspeare must have named 
the river of the Bard of Avon; for, as pro- 
nounced, the name still given by Highlanders 
to a river is “evan.” Deep, dark rivers, both 
in Aberdeenshire and Yorkshire, are called 
“don”—a word pronounced “doun” in Ayr- 
shire, and applied to the river sung by Burns. 
Centuries before Howards, Mowbrays or Broases 
lorded it on the banks of the West Sussex 
Arun the Gael had given it a name signifying 
aslow river. The Gaelic word forrough (“stour”) 
is applied to six English rivers. Cole, or Colne, 
means a narrow river; Severn a gentle-flowing 
river; and the word Dover means the border 
of a country. 

Col. Robertson has produced a book which 
will be consulted by all students of British 
Topography and Ethnology. The services, how- 
ever, which he has rendered to these sciences 
consciously, is not so interesting, rare or curious,, 
as the service which he renders unconsciously 
to the study of the clans,—the illustration he 
affords of clannishness as it still exists latent 
and alive in many breasts. The Gael of Alban 
still scorn the Welsh and Irish of Strathclyde ; 
they were a colony protected by the Romans. 
The Stewarts, Douglases, and Robertsons often 
measured claymores with the Campbells and 
their following of broken septs; and the de- 
scendants of these clans still fight with pens 
and tongues, the weapons of their day and 
country. Is there not discernible the remains 
of clannish animosity in Lord Macaulay’s cari- 





catures of the clans, and especially of the Ro- 
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bertsons, in his History ? If the Macaulays | really believe that no ‘man with an ‘ugly face | elect to fight him instead of crossing lances or 


had been of any account as a clan, would their 
crossbred descendant have written as he did? | 
Is not the clannishness of a Scott of the Border | 
an inspiring element in the prose and verse of 

Sir Walter Scott! When studying the poetry | 
of Byron ought it to be forgotten that his mother | 
was a Gordon? Col. Robertson is not likely | 
ever to excite much interest as a producer of | 
verse or prose; but as an ethnological spe- | 
cimen, a study of clannishness as a feature of | 
character, “a kenspeckle” if we may be allowed | 
to revive the word, his peculiarities are nota- 
ble. He is not a Scot,—this name was imposed 
by foreigners,—he is one of the Gael—the Gael | 
of Alban, who have not even yet forgotten the 

conduct of the Welsh and Irish of Strathclyde 

during the wars of independence with the | 
Romans and the Saxons, and of course still | 
less the victorious part they took against the | 
Stewarts, kinsfolk of the Highlanders of Atholl. | 
Did not a Campbell of Breadalbane get on easy | 
terms from the government the Barony of 

Fearnan, which was forfeited along with the | 
other estates of the Robertsons of Strowan 
“after the unfortunate civil war of the last | 
century”? Is there not still a stone called the 
stone of the bell,—because the handbell of the 
church of Strowan, according to tradition, stuck 
to it, and could not be loosened by the thief 
who was carrying it away until he resolved to 
carry it back, pacifying by this resolution and 
restitution the wrath of St. Fillan, the patron 
saint of the Robertsons of Strowan? But we 
must stop, lest by our levity we should offend 
St. Fillan. 





An Historical Sketch of the French Bar, from 
its Origin to the Present Day, with Biogra- 
phical Notices of some of the Principal Advo- 
cates of the Nineteenth Century. By Archibald 
Young, Advocate. (Edinburgh, Edmonston 
& Douglas.) 

Tuovucu Mr. Young has given to a number of 
slight biographic essays, written in the ordinary 
way of the dictionaries of contemporary cele- 
brities, space which he might have employed 
to better purpose, he has produced a work 
that will afford entertainment to a majority of 
general readers, and find a place in not a few 
of those libraries which contain a shelf de- 
voted to books illustrating the grandeur of the 
law. 

Under the Roman occupation Gaul was 
famous for the fervid and brilliant eloquence 
which her children of later periods have ex- 
hibited in their councils and law courts. Alike 
with the poets of the imperial city and the 
fathers of the Christian churches, she was pro- 
verbial as the parent and nurse of orators. 
Juvenal wrote, in his fifteenth satire, 

Gallia causidicos docuit facunda Britannos ; 


St. Jerome extolled the “ubertatem Gallici 
nitoremque sermonis”; and Ausonius has pre- 
served from oblivion the names of twelve 
orators of Bordeaux and Toulouse. To Gaul 
belonged the honour of giving birth to Marcus 
Cesar and Quintilian’s master, Domitius Afer, 
one of the pungent personalities of which last- 
named rhetorician will live as long as the evil 
charges which the caustic pen of Tacitus has 
bitten into theadvocate’s dubious repute. “Look 
at that fellow, he has not even the face of a free 
man,” exclaimed Longus Sulpicius, the ugliest 
lawyer of an age not less prolific of plain bar- 
risters than the present, pointing, as the dis- 
dainful words passed his lips, at a miserable 
fellow, against whose liberty he was arguing 


| 


can possibly be a free man?” 
| Shattered and dissipated by the Frankish 


conquerors, the bar of Gaul either ceased to, 
exist or struggled for centuries against un-| 


recorded adversities on the downfall of Roman 
authority ; but Charlemagne’s capitularies notice 
advocacy and its practitioners in terms which 
imply that the royal legislator was not more 
alive to the importance of the vocation than 
sensible of the influence of its professors. De- 
fining the quality and characteristics of the 


| jurists who should be permitted to follow the 
| calling of advocacy, one of the capitularies 


enacted that “none should be admitted into 
the profession except mild and peaceful men, 
fearing God, and loving justice,” requirements 
to which St. Louis in the thirteenth century 
imparted precision, and made an important ad- 
dition in the second book of the Establish- 
ments, which, exacting courtesy, in addition 
to mildness, godliness, and devotion to equity, 
from members of the bar, directed advocates 
“that all arguments calculated to injure the 


| opposite party should be spoken cautiously, 


without abusive language; and that none of 
their order should make bargains with their 
clients for participation in property under liti- 
gation.” In the spirit of this Establishment, 
which would tend greatly to the embarrassment, 
if it would not result in the perfect disestab- 
lishment of many members of our own bar, 
Philip the Bold “imposed upon advocates the 
obligation of swearing that they would only 
take charge of those causes which they believed 
to be just, the refusal to take the oath being 
punished with interdiction.” There were, how- 
ever, occasions on which the practising barrister 
could not comply literally with the injunctions 
of politeness and complaisant suavity, but was 
required to give his client's opponent the lie in 
very Offensive though conventional language. 
For instance, in applying for permission to test 
the justice of a claim by judicial combat, counsel 
were obliged to give and take the lie direct; 
but in discharging this function of vituperative 
allegation advocates were careful to say, that 
in thus speaking words of high disdain and 
insult they were only speaking officially and 
from no sentiment of personal disesteem for the 
honourable gentlemen whom it was their painful 
duty to accuse of falsehood and theft. Having 
concluded his address to the bench, the advo- 
cate who applied for a judicial order authorizing 
a trial by combat, threw his client’s glove into 
Court, thereby making the wager of battle. 
Whereupon the counsel for the defence, if he 
objected to so rude and insecure a way of de- 
ciding a question of fact or point of law, offered 
arguments against the application, and added, 
“Tn case the Court should think that the state- 
ment made by the opposite party is sufficient 
to support the wager of battle;my client denies 
the facts set forth; on the contrary, he affirms 
that he who has caused these allegations to be 
made lies, and is ready to support this by him- 
self or by his champion, and thereto pledges 
his gage.” Whereupon giving his gage, the de- 
fendant, in his own person, addressed the Court 
in the familiar “you're another” strain. If the 
Court authorized the combat, the plaintiff and 
defendant were left to settle their differences 
in the lists by fighting to the death, or till one 
of them cried craven. But it was held that 
if through inadvertence or excessive zeal the 
counsel of either party made, or appeared to 
make, his client's cause a personal affair, by 
putting the offensive parts of his address in 
the form of direct and personal affirmation in- 





before the Decemvirs. “ Have a care what you 


say,” Afer, retained for the defence, promptly | 


ejaculated, with cutting significance; “do you 


stead of official statement, it was held that the 
principal against whom he appeared might 
| make him a party to the quarrel, and even 





breaking cudgels with his employer. “ Antoine 


| Loisel, in his ‘ Dialogue des Avocats,’” says the 


author, “makes mention of an advocate named 
Fabrefort, who was on the point of being com- 
pelled to enter the lists in person, because, 
whilst stating the case for Armand de Mon- 
taigne, one of the parties in a judicial combat, 
he affirmed that he was ready to make good his 
averments with his body in the field, without 
taking care to make it clear that he said this 
for his client and not for himself. Those pre- 
sent on the occasion thought the matter a 
capital joke, and the unlucky Fabrefort was 
much laughed at for his mistake.” 

In his survey of the fortunes of the French 
bar, from its reappearance under Charlemagne 
to the abolition of the order of advocates in 
1790, end onwards from its reconstitution by 
Napoleon the First to the present day, Mr, 
Young brings us face to face with many lawyers 
famous in French story, and enlivens his occa- 
sionally tedious pages with more or less piquant 
anecdotes of their deeds and sayings. In the 
thirteenth century we come upon Guy Foucault, 
Philip de Beaumanoir, and Yves de Kermartin, 
three advocates who brightened the annals of 
St. Louis’s reign. The least illustrious of these, 
Philip Beaumanoir, is chiefly memorable for 
his book, ‘Des Coutumes de Beauvoisis’; but 
Guy Foucault lived to be Pope, and Yves, like 
our Chancellor Swithin, achieved the honour 
of canonization, and lives in history to con- 
found the calumniators of legal men by show- 
ing that a lawyer may be a saint. When 
Guy Foucault, after successively holding the 
bishopric of Paris and the archbishopric of 
Narbonne, had become Pope under the title 
of Clement the Fourth, he was distinguished by 
at least one virtue not often conspicuous in the 
medizval successors of St. Peter. That Clement 
was guiltless of giving the diabolical counsel 
that sealed the fate of Conradin of Hohen- 
stauffen Mr. Young is unable to assert, but he 
quotes a document which proves the pontiff to 
have been adverse to nepotism. “ Be content,” 
he wrote to his nephew, Pierre Legros, “ with 
your present position; let your brother and 
other relations be so also, and let them not 
come to the Pontifical Court without being 
summoned, unless they wish to be sent back 
covered with confusion. Do not seek for your 
sisters husbands too much above their own 
rank. If you marry them to the sons of simple 
knights, we shall give them a dowry of 300 
livres Turnois.... As to your own daughters, 
we will that they marry those whom they would 
have had if we had remained a simple priest.” 
Guy Foucault was neither the first nor the last 
of risen men to find it prudent to snub his poor 
relations with an assurance that if they had 
been meant for his companions, Providence 
would have raised them also to eminence and 
power. 

Amongst Mr. Young’s stories illustrative of 
the domestic interests and private relations of 
the French lawyers of past time is a droll anec- 
dote of Budé, the judicial scholar and writer 
of the sixteenth century, who was so absorbed 
in the studies and practice of his profession 
that, on being informed that fire was consum- 
ing his house, he replied to the messenger who 
had brought him news of the mishap, “ Tell my 
wife; I don’t meddle with domestic affairs.” 
More fortunate than Budé, whom he resembled 
in devotion to his profession and disregard 
for all other cares, Henrion had no wife to dis- 
turb him with announcements that his kitchen 
chimney had taken fire. When the first Napo- 
leon asked Henrion why he had never married, 
the advocate replied, “ Upon my word, sire, I 
never had time.” But the story of the French 
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Bar is bright with incidents which show that 
devotion to legal study neither deadens the 
affections nor leaves lawyers without time for 
the softer sympathies; and of the anecdotes 
which exhibit the fine humanity of French 
lawyers there is none grander and more pathetic 
than the record of Ared de Loiscrol’s death 
during the Reign of Terror. Together with his 
son, Ared de Loiscrol had been thrown into 
prison, where they occupied the same chamber 
on the night preceding the day appointed for 
the younger captive’s execution. Disturbed by 
anticipations of final separation from his child, 
the elder Loiscrol passed the night in sleepless- 
ness whilst the son slumbered tranquilly. The 
morning came, and the younger Loiscrol was still 
unconscious, when the authorities summoned 
him to endure the appointed death, and seizing 
the opportunity for a sublime exhibition of 
parental devotedness, the father answered the 
summons, was accepted by the officers, and 
“perished, a victim to his paternal affection, 
the night before the fall of Robespierre.” 

The fees of the French Bar in olden time 
were moderate, but they seem to have generally 
exceeded the payments made to the counsel of 
feudal England. Philip the Bold ordained that 
no advocate should receive a larger fee than 
thirty livres Turnois, a sum equivalent to about 
271. of our money. “Advocates were to swear 
that they would receive nothing above that sum, 
directly or indirectly, and they were liable to 
be declared infamous, and to be perpetually 
interdicted for any violation of this oath.” How 
long this legislative interference with the natu- 
ral remunerations of labour deprived advocates 
of part of their due rewards is uncertain; but 
that the restriction came to be disregarded in 
the course of six generations, we may infer from 
the regulations made by Charles the Seventh 
for the government of the Bar, which, making 
no mention of a maximum fee, merely enjoin 
advocates “to be moderate in their fees, both 
for pleadings and writings,—which seems to 
show that the old regulations restricting them 
to thirty livres Turnois had fallen into disuse.” 
A century later the advocates had raised their 
demands, and insisted on such heavy fees that 
they incurred much odium amongst the populace 
and resentment in higher quarters. To restrain 
the greed of lawyers by fixing clearly upon them 
the obloquy of whatever extortions they might 
commit, the ordinance of Blois, promulgated by 
Henry the Third, required advocates to give 
signed receipts for the fees paid them by their 
clients ; whereas their ancient practice had been 
to make no written acknowledgments of the 
sums rendered to them for professional services. 
The resistance of the Bar, however, rendered 
the ordinance futile, though Sully, in the follow- 
ing reign—indignant at the extortionate mal- 
treatment of his relative, the Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, who had been compelled to pay to an 
advocate the fee of 1,500 crowns, a sum nearly 
equal to 500/. in the present day—insisted that 
the rule should be enforced. Whereupon the 
lawyers protested against the indignity put upon 
their honour; and, finding their protests of no 
avail, had recourse to.a co-operative process that 
would now-a-days be termed “a strike.” “Their 
repeated and respectful remonstrances having 
been ineffectual, the advocates went, two and 
two, in a body, to lay down the functions of 
their office, deciding upon ‘voluntarily abandon- 
ing the profession of advocate rather than obey- 
ing a law injurious to their honour” Four hun- 
dred and seven advocates thus solemnly pro- 
tested against the ordinance of Blois. When 
the Parliament met, there were no advocates 
to plead. Justice was at a stand-still, and the 
capital on the verge of an outbreak.” The strike 
ended in the triumph of the advocates, who re- 





sumed their usage of demanding exorbitant fees 
in the name of justice, and declining in the name 
of honour to acknowledge the receipt of them. 
With similar success, but for a better object, 
the Parisian Bar, during the troubles of the 
Fronde, resisted the unscrupulous policy of 
Cardinal Mazarin with almost perfect unani- 
mity. The occasion of this strike amongst the 
wearers of the long robe was the Cardinal’s 
banishment of Omer Talon, on the compulsory 
retirement of which able magistrate “the Bar 
refused to appear and plead, and nothing could 
shake their resolution. The Cardinal then 
issued a decree, and procured its registration, 
empowering the procureurs to plead, even in 
appeal cases, instead of advocates.” But the 
advocates held out ; and on the procureurs being 
found incompetent to discharge the functions 
of their professional superiors, Omer Talon was 
recalled and replaced, and the Bar enjoyed a 
signal victory, to the equal surprise and con- 
fusion of M. Rosé, the one advocate who, to 
curry favour with the powerful Cardinal, had 
had the shameless audacity to separate himself 
from his order, and during the continuance of 
the strike to appear in court and apply for judg- 
ment by default. The course, by which Car- 
dinal Mazarin vainly endeavoured to terrorize 
the French barristers on strike into submission, 
was adopted with another result in England, 
during Charles the Second’s reign, by Francis 
North, who, whilst Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, crushed the “dumb-day” rebellion of 
the serjeants by threatening, in spite of their 
monopoly of practice in his court, to hear utter- 
barristers and even attorneys argue the causes 
in which the coif-wearing malecontents should 
decline to appear. 

That the French advocates of the eighteenth 
century demanded large fees and earned princely 
incomes may be inferred from the splendid and 
dazzling appeararice which their leaders made 
in the society of the capital. By moderate fees, 
notwithstanding the magnitude of his practice, 
the superbly handsome Normand, “the Eagle 
of the Bar,” would have been unable to main- 
tain his sumptuous house and magnificent 
equipages. Like Normand, his immediate pre- 
cursor in the eighteenth century, Gerbier, who 
died batonnier of the order of advocates in 1781, 
drew enormous sums from his clients, which he 
squandered on sumptuous and luxurious living. 
He is said to have received a single fee of 
4,0001. from the Company of the Indies, and 
20,0001. for his successful conduct of a single 
cause in which Sieur Cadet was his client. 

Perhaps the most singular fee accorded by 
client to counsel in France or any other country 
was the honorarium by which Charlotte Corday 
expressed her sense of obligation to her chival- 
rous advocate, Chauveau-Delagarde. “You have 
defended me in a generous and delicate man- 
ner,” said the “ angel of assassination” to Chau- 
veau-Delagarde when her condemnation had 
been pronounced: “it was the only proper 
defence. I thank you for it; it has made me 
have a regard for you of which I wish to give 
you a proof. These gentlemen inform me that 
my property is confiscated ; I owe something 
in the prison, and I leave to you the payment 
of the debt.” The heroine who could thus pay 
debt with debt was the angel of insolvency 
as well as of assassination, and instead of put- 
ting an end to her life, France should have 
implored her to exercise her genius to liberate 
her country from the burden of its pecuniary 
obligations. 

Of the pleasant and, let us hope, well-attested 
stories in Mr. Young’s volume, the following 
is a specimen :— 

“The Constitution of 1799 virtually abolished 
the French Republic, and established in its stead 





a Consulate. It also brought about a judicial re- 
organization, and the Bar—whose members had 
all along kept up the spirit of brotherhood and 
some degree of discipline—began again to consoli- 
date itself. In the winter of 1800, the profession 
was greatly scandalized by a circumstance arising 
out of the intimacy subsisting among its members, 
and the perfect confidence they repose in the honour 
of each other. An advocate of the name of Gatrez 
—an able man, but addicted to raillery and prac- 
tical jokes—one day called upon Blaque, and in- 
formed him that he had been consulted by the 
poultry-merchants of the town of La Fléche, ina 
question with the poultry-merchants of Le Mans, 
in regard to a monopoly objected to by the latter. 
He showed a memoir, signed by himself, for the 
merchants of La Fléche, stated that he had con- 
fined himself to inducing the objectors to present 
a petition to the Minister of Police, and concluded 
by asking Blaque for his signature. Blaque some- 
what rashly signed the paper upon the statement 
of Gatrez, and the latter, fortified by this signature, 
proceeded to call upon a number of other advocates. 
To those who desired to read the document that 
he wished them to sign, he answered that he would 
call again; but from the rest of his brethren he 
obtained twenty other signatures, among them 
some of the most illustrious names in the profes- 
sion. He forthwith printed the memorial with these 
names attached; and, to the attonishment and 
horror of those who had signed it, and to the 
scandal of the whole body of advocates, it turned 
out to be a pasquinade of twenty-four pages, 
entitled ‘ Question of State for the Fat Pullets of 
La Fitche against those of Le Mans,’ ful! of the 
most incredible absurdities, narrated in a style of 
pompous burlesque. Cicero, Julius Cesar, Theseus, 
Achilles, Arria, Lucullus, Voltaire were referred to, 
and nothing was left undone to compromise the too 
confiding signers of the document. The ridicule 
was inevitable; but the Bar drew from it the useful 
lesson never to give signatures in judicial affairs as 
a matter of confidence, and without knowing what 
they were signing.” 


With respect to the professional education 
of French advocates, the author observes :— 


“ According to existing regulations, the educa- 
tion required in order to become a member of the 
French Bar is of a very high character. The student 
must obtain the diploma of Bachelier-és-lettres at 
certain public schools, and must then present him- 
self at the Ecole de Droit, where he is inscribed as a 
pupil, and where he studies under certain profes- 
sors for a period of three years, attending lectures 
on Roman law, on the Code Napoléon, on the study 
of law generally, on criminal legislation, on civil 
and criminal procedure, on administrative law, on 
the law of nations, and on the history of Roman 
and French law, together with conferences on the 
Pandects. He must also write theses on the Roman 
law, and on criminal and commercial law. He 
must then undergo examinations on all these dif- 
ferent subjects, and, if he succeeds in passing them, 
he receives, at the close of his third year, the 
diploma of Licencié en Droit, and is entitled to be 
sworn before the court and called to the Bar. If, 
however, he wishes to obtain the higher degree of 
Doctor of Laws, which is necessary for those who 
aspire to become professors in any of the depart- 
ments of legal education, he must attend a fourth 
year at the Ecole de Droit, compose a thesis, and 
submit to certain additional examinations. This 
last-mentioned degree is also a recommendation, 
though not an absolute necessity, for admission to 
judicial and magisterial functions. The diploma of 
Licentiate costs 44/., the degree of Doctor about 
231. more.” 

When we compare this educational prospectus 
with the system of legal training in our Inns of 
Court, it cannot be denied that we have reason 
to blush for arrangements which assume that 
the consumption of some two-score inferior 
dinners in a college-hall and perfunctory atten- 
dance at about the same number of not uni- 
formly excellent lectures constitute a process 
calculated to convert the inexperienced law- 
student into a ripe and philosophic jurist; and 
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that young men, destined to follow an arduous 
se we may be safely left to acquire a 

owledge of its principles and practice from 
teachers of their own selection, or by the exer- 
cise of undirected mother-wit. But to Englishmen, 
who cannot without pain admit that anything 
is managed better in France than in their native 
country, there is consolation in the assurance 
that our let-alone method is less hurtful in 
results than defective in theory; and that 
though the compulsory education of the French 
Bar ensures that every member of the order of 
advocates possesses a respectable measure of 
intellectual qualification for the exercise of his 
calling, it remains to be shown whether it yields 
France a larger crop of deeply learned lawyers 
and competent practitioners than that which 
springs from our comparatively neglected soil. 

ow far the defenders of our singular way of 
fostering the study of the law are justified in 
maintaining that the English Bar gains more 
in social strength from the private influence, 
than it loses in legal prestige from the judicial 
ignorance of its merely nominal—or, as they have 
been agreeably designated, ornamental—mem- 
bers, it would be difficult to say. But it is no less 
certain than comfortable to the anxious social 
observer, that, however illogical and ridiculous 
our so-called system of legal education may be, 
we have an abundance of learned and efficient 
counsel to protect the interests of suitors and 
satisfy the exigencies of the country; and 
that, whilst we have an adequate supply of 
able practitioners in the higher branch of the 
legal profession, clients—or those acting for 
them — experience no difficulty in discrimi- 
nating between the barristers who are lawyers 
and the barristers who have only “ eaten their 
dinners.” 





The Appropriation of the Railways by the State. 
A Popular Statement. With a Map. By 
Arthur John Williams. (Stanford.) 


Mr. Williams fairly takes away our breath. 
He draws a picture of a Railway Utopia which 
will make travelling a luxury, which will reduce 
fares, harmonize conflicting times and interests, 
remove the burden of luggage, and neutralize 
the worry of tickets. All that is needed is that 
the State should buy out the existing railway 
companies, and fuse the various lines into 
one coherent system. Instead of hostile boards 
of directors carrying new lines into all parts of 
the country in order to cut their own throats 
at the expense of their rivals, we should have 
a central management regulating the facilities 
by the traffic. There would be no more of those 
fights in committee-rooms which are paid for 
by the shareholders, or those fights in the time- 
tables by which the public suffers. These ad- 
vantages are self-evident, when we learn that 
the law expenses of the English and Welsh 
railways amount to almost a quarter of a million 
yearly; that in Ireland fifty-six lines of rail- 
way, with an average length of 48 miles, are 
served by 430 directors, 56 solicitors, 56 secre- 
taries, and more than 70 engineers. Mr. Wil- 
liams gives us a telling dialogue between 
the late Mr. Justice Crompton and a railway 
solicitor. “Is it true,” asked the former, “ that 
you have given up the ‘ North and South’ rail- 
way ?”—“ Quite true, Sir Charles. They wanted 
to put me on the salary of a puisne Judge” 
(5,000/. a year). Yet it is not only in law ex- 
penses that division entails waste. The accounts 
of the railway clearing-house tell the same story. 
If the Irish railways have their 430 directors, 
the English have 2,263, the allowances to whom 
probably amount to more than 100,000/. a vear. 
And while the railway companies thems:lves 
suffer by this needless expenditure, the travel- 





ling public is heavily taxed and insufficiently 
supplied. The fares are high, the goods rates 
complicated, trains do not correspond, the gene- 
ral arrangements are troublesome. Mr. Williams 
tells us that if the State took the railway system 
into its hands, there might be a uniform rate 
of fares, ranging from 4d. as the minimum 


fare, for a first-class journey of five miles, to 5s. | 


as the maximum fare for a first-class journey 


above fifty miles; that these fares might be | 


levied without any regard to the actual stations 


at which passengers wished to alight; that | 


tickets might be sold as postage-stamps are 
at present; that goods rates might be made 
equally simple and uniform; that all luggage 
and all parcels might be taken charge of and 
carried by the railways at a low rate or for a 
small registration free; and that the result 
would be a vast increase of traffic without any 
diminution in receipts. This statement may 
seem fabulous. Let us see how Mr. Williams 
has worked out the details. 


sengers of all classes was 238,137,000, and the 


more of them in Mr. Williams’s book, will be 
sure to call public attention to his scheme. It 
has the further merit of being thoroughly 
simple and intelligible ; and as it touches upon 
many points of incidental interest besides the 
great question to which it is devoted, it will be 
found readable as well as important. 





Lost Amid the Fogs: Sketches of Newfoundland, 
Englands Ancient Colony. By Lieut.-Col. 
R. B. M‘Crea. (Low & Co.) 

Ir was a hard case. The Lieutenant-Colonel 

was just about to sip a much-desired cup of 

tea, on a Wednesday night in December, 1861, 

when his domestic joys were bowled over by 

an order, in obedience to which he set sail 


| with his Royal Artillerymen for Newfound- 


land on the following Saturday. It was a hard 
case. For the Lieutenant-Colonel was not 
exactly sure as to what sort of a place New- 


|foundland might be; and he seems to have 
It appears that in 1866 the number of pas- | 


expense of carrying them, without reference to | 


the distance they travelled, was just 6d. ahead. 


As the total gross receipts from passenger traffic | 


during the same year were 13,125,000I., the 
average fare paid by each passenger, whether he 


been gravely disturbed by the assurance of a 
lively old lady who had lived many years 
in garrison, that the wind blew so fiercely there 


| that people only went out to face it bound 


travelled first, second, or third class, from one | 


station to the next, or from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, was 13d. and a fraction. 
When we go more closely into the question, 
we find that the average first-class fare was 
2s. 6d., and the average journey 15 miles; the 
average second-class fare 1s, 2d.,and the journey 
9 miles ; the average third-class fare 83d., and 


the journey also 9 miles. The average number | 


of passengers per train was 75, and the working 
expenses were 2s, for each train mile. Putting 
all these averages together, Mr. Williams brings 


together in couples. Of the whereabout of the 
old colony the author, we presume, knew a 
little, for he smiles at the ignorance of a Charing 
Cross map-seller who thought Newfoundland 
was in America, but could not tell whether it 
was in “Northern or Southern,” or to what 
power it belonged. This incident leads us to 
think that the Lieutenant-Colonel may not 


| distinctly have heard all he was told in his 


travels, A Charing Cross map-seller could not 


, have been so ignorant as he is here described. 


us to this conclusion. If the amount of traffic | 
Sebastian Cabot, towards the end of the fif- 


were to remain as it is, and only the average 
journey was to be increased, the net return 
from passenger traffic would be 4,673,4781., as 
against rather more than seven millions sterling 
in 1866. But it is only fair to reckon on an 


increase of traffic as well as on a reduction of | 
the working expenses. Even if we may not | 


take this into account, we must remember that 
the State does not want to make a profit; that 


How much of the history of the colony, 
which the author says has little or none, he 
acquired on the voyage is not very clear. We 
are ready to credit him with knowing that 
“Prima Vista” was one of the discoveries of 


teenth century; but that it was not formally 
taken possession of by England till 1583, and 
then by Sir Henry Gilbert. Half-a-dozen years 
before this England seems to have had less 
interest in the place than other maritime 
countries. For one fishing-vessel she had there 
France had ten, Spain six, and Portugal ex- 
celled her in the ratio of nearly four to one. 


it has no shareholders to whom dividends are | After Gilbert’s raising of the English flag on 
to be paid ; that it will simply hold the railways | the soil discovered by a navigator carrying 
in trust for the people. Mr. Williams, however, | England’s commission, things soon changed. 
is not contented with arguments upon proba-| From British ports vessels sailed for New- 
bilities. He shows us what has been done in | foundland in fleets, not single ships. From the 
Belgium by a general reduction of fares, by a | Devonshire ports alone one hundred and fifty 
uniform scale of goods rates, and by a central | ships sailed to that distant shore in one year, 


management. As to goods, we are told that 
“in the eight years between 1856 and 1864 
the charges have been lowered on an average 
by 28 per cent.; the public haye sent 2,706,000 
tons more goods, while they have actually saved 
more than 800,000/. on the cost of carriage, 
and the public treasury has earned an increased 
net profit of 231,240/. These results, however, 
have been exceeded by the results of the further 
reduction in 1864, which gave a still larger 
return to the Government. In 1863 the weight 
of commodities carried was 4,479,000 tons; in 
1866 it had risen to 6,533,000 tons.” Mr. Wil- 
liams gives a detailed comparison of the Eng- 
lish passenger fares and goods rates with those 
which are in use in Belgium, and we will cite 
only one instance from each table. For the car- 
riage of a ton of raw silk from Derby to Glas- 
gow, a distance of 275 miles, the English rate 
is 51.; the Belgian would be 1/.1s. The third- 
class fare from London to Newcastle is 30s. ; in 
Belgium the same distance would be traversed 
for 5s. 9d. i 

Facts such as these, and there are plenty 





and they carried to foreign countries the fish, 
to bring freights of which those countries used 
to send ships of their own. English families 
established cold, but cheery, homes in the 
colony, and from May to September the fogs 
cleared off the banks, and the shores were brisk 
with business and joyous with the voices of 
dealers, Great fortunes have been made and 
lost in the fisheries. The fishermen, however, 
came to envy the merchants, and to cheat 
their masters. Laden to the bulwarks with 
scaly treasure, they sold it to Yankee skippers, 
and ran home with a few fish as evidence of a 
bad haul. Let us hope that morals have im- 
proved. The fishermen, worthy Roman Catho- 
lics, are more pious and more superstitious 
than ever. The merchants do not seem to be 
so wealthy as their predecessors. The people, 
altogether, were happy and contented till they 
were dignified with the possession of an inde- 
pendent colonial legislation. Since then politics 
and polemics combined have thrown the frozen 
locality into very hot water. 

Nothing, perhaps, surprised the Lieutenant- 
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Colonel more in Newfoundland than homes, 
customs, social life, music, fun, flowers, and 
what he, with a soldier’s modesty worthy of 
Smollett’s hero, calls “low-necked ladies” in 
the “land of fogs.” But these generalizing 
names are never to be trusted. French writers 
of to-day fancy, or pretend to fancy, that the 
‘gun can néver be seen in London, for the mists 
rising from the Thames. Two centuries ago, 
the standing joke of Arlequin, on the stage 
at the Hétel de Bourgogne, was flung at “les 
brouillards de la Seine.” Newfoundland is cer- 
tainly not the Vale of Cashmere; and, indeed, 
the Vale of Cashmere is a nasty place, in no 
way resembling the Vale of the poet. England’s 
ancient colony is a home where frost and rough 
life abide, but also where there are abounding 
hospitality, capital sleighing, and Anadyomenes 
as bright, graceful, and as irresistible as the 
other Anadyomene who was born of the sea. 
Indeed, at Prima Vista love at first sight should 
be the most natural thing in the world. 

The place, however, is divided between Mon- 
tagues and Capulets, so that love-making may 
be easier than marrying. Wedding with a New- 
foundland Protestant clergyman, with his forty 
or fifty pounds a year—short purse and long 
days—may present attractions to girls who 
would greatly dare; but it seems a pity that 
the wealth goes with the Church that does not 
allow of its sons marrying with the daughters 
of men. The Protestant (a voluntary) Church 
in Newfoundland is upheld by contributions 
amounting to about 800]. a year. “It is a 
dreadful contrast to the princely revenues of 
the other great bishop on the hill” (the Roman- 
ist diocesan), “computed at about 20,000I. a 
year.” Religious and political questions have 
made an Inferno of the snow Paradise. When 
the people knew not what Election in religion 
or politics meant, they were a happy people; 
but since they have been made a sort of free 
state, they have lost nearly all sense of the old 
brotherhood. If we may say it without offence, 
the Cod-fish Parliament of Newfoundland is 
happily sketched by the Lieutenant-Colonel :— 

“The Upper House of the Colony is composed, 
let us say, of Messrs. A, B and C, and called the 
legislative council; the lower section, styled the 
Assembly or the Commons, we will call Messrs. 
D, E and F; and note, that all the members, 
inclusive, from A to F, are merchants, lawyers 
and business men of Fish-and-fog-land. We may 
further note that, as a general rule, A, B and C 
do ten or twenty times as much public work as D, 
E or F. But it came to pass that on the formation 
of Responsible Government the Lower House 
claimed and received a certain amount of sessional 
pay to cover expenses of travel, time lost, &c.; and 
further, that in process of time the Council, or 
Upper House, claimed the same gratuity. Then 
the assembly said, ‘No! no! no! you represent the 
Lords, and must work for nothing but honour.’ 
‘That’s all very fine,’ replied the Lords; ‘we are 


harbours, the Council quietly did the same the 
following year, making the Commons blue, doubly 
distilled. They felt it was time to compromise ; 
and to save their dignity, in 1861 they agreed with 
the Council to submit the matter to the Duke of 
Newcastle, the Colonial Secretary in England, by 
whose judgment they consented to be bound.” 


The Duke recommended (on process of ana- 
logy) that Council and Assembly should be 
paid alike. The Commons resisted; but the 
Council starved them into equity. We have 
only to add, that after three years of residence 
in Newfoundland—begun unwillingly, but con- 
tinued with pleasure—the Lieutenant-Colonel 
returned to the comfortable tea-party from 
which he had been hurried away in December, 
1861. His unpretending record will not ill 
occupy an hour or two of leisure. 





Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the 
Reign of Elizabeth, 1563. Preserved in the 
State Paper Department of Her Majesty’s 
Public Record Office. Edited by Joseph 
Stevenson. (Longmans & Co.) 


Nearzy 1,600 documents referring to the 
transactions and events of a single year are 
here calendared and described. They show 
what ample material exists—much of it being 
unknown—for writing history anew. The docu- 
ments chiefly illustrate our intercourse with 
France. The defeat and capture of Condé, who 
led the Huguenots in the Battle of Dreux, are 
told by Throckmorton, an eye-witness of a por- 
tion of the fight. Throckmorton states that the 
victors suffered most; and the German allies 
behaved badly. Many prisoners of the latter 
nation were sent to their own country by 
Guise, stripped of their weapons and armour, 
and carrying white rods in their hands. The 
wars raised i questions of religion in France 
have much light thrown upon them. The 
murder of the Duke de Guise by young Poltrot 
de la Mére is described by the Envoy Smith 
in a despatch to Elizabeth. It is known that 
Poltrot used a dag, which was an instrument 
bearing no likeness to a dagger. The one used 
on this occasion was made “for the nonce so 
strong that it received three pellets and three 
charges in one chamber, and he confesseth that 
the pellets were jagged, and with spit and 
powder the jags filled, but they all passed 
through his body.” 

Perhaps the most interesting documents 
in this volume are those which refer to the 
| Earl of Warwick and the English army at 
| Havre, or Newhaven, as that port and city 
| were known to the English. This army had 
taken possession of Havre, in order to support 
the Huguenot cause, and under the pretext 
| of holding it as a guarantee till the French 
| gave up what Elizabeth foolishly called her 
|town of Calais. This Earl, Ambrose Dudley, 





enemy’s beard.” This comfortable condition, 
however, speedily suffered change for the 
worse. The French harassed the invaders till 
“a strange disease” broke out among them, of 
which many died daily,—as many at last as a 
hundred a day. Few who were attacked re- 
covered; and the greater the necessity of the 
decreasing number of survivors, the less that 
ancient Circumlocution Office and venerable 
Red Tapery of England seemed to care for 
them. Wanting fresh meat, it was not sent. 
The French besiegers were dining on that fare, 
and fought all the more stoutly for it. The 
English were in sore need of cannon. The 
Tower people despatched guns too old and 
dangerous to use. The English garrison was, 
indeed, supplied with muskets, but these were 
without ramrods. If a serviceable cannon did 
turn up in the garrison, there was no means of 
mounting it. “There was want of axletrees, 
stocks for cannon-wheels and wheelers, also 
plates for ladles.—Their shot was — 
decayed.” The old English archer was sti 

alive and willing. The archers would have been 
most useful in sallies, but then, although they 
had their bows, the official people at home had 
forgotten to forward bowstrings or arrows. 
Carpenters were needed, and accordingly a 
number of men were sent who were not car- 
penters. There was no reason why everything 
asked for was not promptly sent. The sea was 
open. There was nothing to prevent intercourse 
between England and the little garrison, and 
therefore the latter was made to suffer by its 
friends as if access to it was impossible. 
“ Surely, brother,” wrote Warwick to Leicester, 
“there is some that shall never be able to 
answer their doings, for that we have been 
and yet are not so well furnished with victuals 
as we might have been.” When Richelieu 
demanded the surrender of the town as a place 
not tenable, Warwick replied that his mission 
was to keep and not to give it up. “If the men 
written for,” writes Warwick to the Queen, 
who had commissioned him, “and the 2,000 
pioneers had been sent here from the beginning 
the town would have been so strong, long ago, 
that they would not have approached so near, 
nor sought the delivery of it by this means... . 
This garrison hath suffered more by the plague 
than the enemy could have wrought.” Warwick 
writes feelingly, too, of “the despair that is 
conceived of them in England, by stopping 
from them of men, money and victuals.” Even 
then the Earl held the place tillit would have been 
a crime and not a glory to hold it any longer. 
It was surrendered on the 2nd of July, 1563. 
Mr. Stevenson does not allude to the Nemesis 
which came into England with the garrison. 
They brought back with them the plague. It 
carried off 20,000 Londoners, and a great 
number of the nobility. Warwick himself 
escaped, though he was much weakened by an 





nothing but business men, the same as yourselves ; | despite the position he held, has almost faded 


we give a great deal more time to the public service out of memory: * 
: : ry; he is, at all events, much less 
than you co, and if you are paid, so ought we to | vividly remembered than his two brothers, 


be.’ Then cried the Commons again, ‘No! no! no! | Robert Dudley, Elizabeth’s Earl of Leicester. 
> ’ 


we'll see you pretty well confounded first; not | : 
a halfpenny will we vote you.’ So it went on for ,@0d Guilford Dudley, the luckless young 


arquebuss shot in the thigh, the last fired in 
the siege. He survived till 1589, and deserves 
to be remembered as the patron of Frobisher, 
whom he sent on his first North-West Passage, 
in 1576. 





several years, until at last A, B and C said to D, 
E and F, ‘Now, take heed, gentlemen, we will 
stand no more of this nonsense; if you do not vote 
our money with your own, we will throw out the 
Contingency Bill in toto; you shall swim in our 
boat for the future, and do the public work for 
honour and glory alone.’ But D, E and F laughed, 
saying, ‘They will never dare to do it; we wi 

bring the whole country down on them.’ However, 
to their unbounded astonishment, A, B and C kept 
their promise, threw out the Contingency or Salary 
Bill to the Parliament in 1859, and caused D, E 
and F to return home to their desks and fish-flakes 
blue with disgust. In spite of the loud and angry 
denunciations of the stump oratory in the out- 


‘husband of Lady Jane Grey. These three 
_Dudleys were grandsons of the Dudley who 
was hanged with Empson, and sons of the 
Dudley who, as Duke of Northumberland, was 
beheaded in 1553, just ten years before his 
second son, Ambrose, seized Havre in the 
name of the Queen. He was not allowed long 
to remain in quiet possession, for the French 
invested the town towards the end of May, 
1513. They could do little more than invest 
the town and trouble the holders, for the latter 
were victualled and otherwise supplied by 
English ships which kept the sea, and furnished 
_ the town with men and stores, “in spite of the 


sr 





Mary Stuart appears in this volume, with 
Randolph watching her. Of political import- 
ance in connexion with her there is nothing; 
nor much of personal interest, except that we 
occasionally see her with her eyes red with 
tears, and at other times lit up with joy at a 

astime in which she even yet delighted— 
ancing. Y 

With reference to the reputation of English 
archers there is an illustration in a letter 
from Hugh Tipton to Challoner. In this letter 
the writer notices a complaint made by the 
crew of a foreign ship which had been stopped 
and plundered on the high seas:- -“The 
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mariners say that they were Englishmen, for 
that they shot so many arrows that they were 
not able to look out.” 








Anecdotes of Balakireff, the Favourite Jester of 
Peter the Great. By P. Basistoff. (Moscow, 
Salaieff Brothers.) 

Tne name of Peter the Great, as the one 

Russian sovereign who mingled to an unprece- 

dented extent, both at home and abroad, with 

men of low degree, is naturally associated with 
innumerable popular anecdotes, such as are 
indissolubly intertwined with the memory of 

James the Fifth of Scotland, Henry the Eighth 

of England, and “ the good Haroun Al-Raschid” 

of the Thousand and One Nights. In this 
strange kind of immortality, however, he has 

a formidable rival in the person of his celebrated 

jester, from the innumerable stories of whose 

umour and audacity M. Basistoff has made a 
judicious and amusing selection. Whether all 
the broad witticisms and cunning devices re- 
lated in the volume before us are really to be 
attributed to Balakireff, or whether, as is more 

probable, his name has been used merely as a 

peg whereon to hang certain favourite jokes 

whose real authors are unknown, matters little ; 
it is sufficient to know that a fair proportion 
of the stories are unquestionably authentic, and 
that the remainder, if not true, are at least ben 
trovato. In fact, this famous wag appears to 
have been one of those persons who are selected 
by tacit consent to typify a certain genus, and 
hand down to posterity, under their own name, 
all the leading characteristics of the class which 
they represent. In the humour of every nation, 
as in its graver wisdom, we invariably meet 
with some “representative man,” whose very 
name forms, as it were, the trade-mark of 
national wit and sarcasm ; and Balakireff, appa- 
rently, is to Russia what Joe Miller has been 
to England, the Laird of Logan to Scotland, 

Tyll Eulenspiegel to Germany, Nasireddin-el- 

Khojah to Turkey, and Colonel Crockett to 

the United States. 

All the stories current respecting the Emperor 
and his favourite redound considerably, as 
might be expected, to the credit of both par- 
ties, exhibiting in the strongest light the native 
shrewdness of the wit and the frank good 
nature of the sovereign. Indeed, throughout 
the entire work, Balakireff appears very much 
in the character of a spaniel in a lion’s cage— 
admiring, even while mocking, his formidable 
patron—behaving towards him with a half-wag- 
gish, half-affectionate familiarity,— perpetually 
offending, and being perpetually forgiven. 

As for the anecdotes themselves, it is suffi- 
ciently curious to observe how many of them 
figure under a slightly altered garb in the 
literature of other nations and other ages—a 
fresh proof of the fact that wit, like wisdom, is 
naturally cosmopolitan. The following is an 
exact reproduction of the trick by which a cer- 


tain Macedonian prince of old time was induced | 


to spare a captured garrison which he was about 
to put to the sword :— 


A cousin of Balakireff happened to fall under 
the displeasure of the Emperor, who delivered him 
to the authorities for trial, and was just about to 
ratify their sentence, when Balakireff, hearing of 
it, made his appearance with a very doleful face, 
and approached his master as if about to speak. 
Peter, guessing his errand, turned to the officers 
who were standing around him, and said in a loud 
voice, “I know what petition this fellow is bringing 
me ; but I give you my word of honour, gentlemen, 
that I will not grant it.” The jester, hearing this, 
instantly threw himself at the feet of the Czar, and 
said, with the utmost apparent earnestness, “I 
beseech you, Peter Alexéevitch, do not pardon 








that rascal of a cousin of mine!” — ‘Ah, you 
rogue!” cried Peter, ‘you're too sharp for me 
yet, I see!” and the next day the culprit received 
his pardon. 


The anecdote immediately following is one 
familiar to almost every nation of Europe under 
one form or another; in which the disguised 
monarch, meeting with a labourer who expresses 
a strong desire to see his sovereign in person, 
offers to gratify his wish, informing him at the 
same time that he will recognize the great man 
as being the only one of the company who 
wears a hat. This is an exaet counterpart of 
the old Scottish tale of James the Fifth and 
the thresher, and ends with precisely the same 
exclamation on the part of the astounded coun- 
tryman :—“ It must be either you or I, for all 
the rest have their hats off!” <A little further 
on in the work occurs another story, wearing 
at first sight an essentially Russian appearance, 
but which, strange to say, we have ourselves 
heard, mutato nomine, in one of the western 
counties of England, from the lips of a man 
who had certainly never heard of Balakireff, 
nor, very possibly, of Peter the Great either ;— 
“One dark night, the Emperor and Balakireff 
were strolling about one of the less frequented 
quarters of St. Petersburg, when a brilliant 
light suddenly shone out in the sky above them. 
The jester, stopping a passing workman, cried 
out to him, “ Holloa, brother, is that the moon 
up yonder?”—I’ma stranger here, your honour,” 
replied the man ; “ better ask some of the towns- 
folk.” 

But perhaps the most popular of all the 
current anecdotes of Balakireff is that of the 
“transformed sword,” a story which we have 
heard related with infinite gusto by more than 
one of the jester’s countrymen, as a fine instance 
of that dextrous evasion and ready-witted 
cunning in which they so much delight. Curi- 
ously enough, the whole scene (as the readers 
of Capt. Marryat will doubtless remark) is 
almost identical with one which occurs in ‘The 
Pacha of Many Tales’; and Balakireff’s ingeni- 
ous stratagem is precisely the same as that by 
which Yussuf the water-carrier extricates him- 
self from the dilemma in which he is placed 
by the Caliph Haroun Al-Raschid. The story 
is as follows :— 

Balakireff, once upon a time, took a sudden fancy 
to stand sentinel at the gate of the palace, and 
entreated the permission of his master, who at 
first only laughed at him, but eventually consented, 
on condition that the new sentinel should never be 
found on duty without his sword, which contin- 
gency should be held to nullify the agreement. Un- 
fortunately for the credit of our hero, on the very 
first evening of his new dignity he allowed himself 
to be overcome with liquor, and was robbed of his 
treasured weapon by a passing grenadier, who car- 
ried it to the Emperor. The latter, feeling confident 
that he had trapped his wily associate at last, turned 
out the guard the first thing next morning; when 
Balakireff, who had meanwhile replaced his lost 
weapon by asword of painted wood, put a bold face 
on the matter, and appeared along with the rest. 
Thereupon the Czar, pretending to detect some 
inaccuracy in the equipment of one of the men, 
began to abuse him violently, and, turning to 
Balakireff, cried out, ‘Draw your sword, my friend, 
and cut that rascal down!” The soldiers knowing 
how matters stood, were in ecstasies; but the jester 
was equal to the occasion; he uplifted his hands 
towards the sky and exclaimed with the utmost 
solemnity, “Merciful Lord! I pray thee, turn my 
sword into a lath!” and at the same moment 
drawing his sword, a lath it actually proved to be. 
The guardsmen notwithstanding the Emperor’s 
presence, could not restrain their laughter ; and 
Peter, delighted with the acuteness of his favourite, 
gave him a handsome reward. 


It is well known that jesters as a class.are 


| Somewhat apt to presume upon the privileges 





| of their station, and to risk the turning of their 


jest into earnest ; and the last of our friend 
| Balakireff’s exploits which is commemorated 
in the present volume shows clearly enough 
that he was no exception to the rule. It must 
be admitted, however, in justice to these ver- 
| satile gentlemen, that they were, as a rule, not 
| a whit less adroit in getting out of difficulties 
than in getting into them. The example of 
Sultan Mahmoud’s buffoon, who, on being per- 
mitted by his justly offended lord, as a last 
favour, to select his own mode of death, elected 
to “die of old age”—and that of the Irish wit, 
who, when seized by the rebels, and ordered 
to choose “ where he would be hanged,” begged 
to be suspended on a gooseberry bush,—are 
doubtless familiar to every reader; but the 
device resorted to by Tyll Eulenspiegel in the 
German legend, when under sentence of banish- 
ment, approaches nearest to the Russian story, 
and may possibly have suggested the latter, 
which is not clearly authenticated. M. Basis- 
toff’s version runs thus :— 

On one occasion Balakireff happened to give 
serious offence to the Emperor, who, giving way 
to his rage, angrily ordered him to quit his pre- 
sence and never dare to appear on Russian soil 
again. The culprit, with an appearance of great 
humility, replied that His Majesty should be 
obeyed, and left the Palace forthwith. A few days 
later, however, the Czar, while sitting at one of 
the front windows of the Palace, was astounded 
by the sight of his exiled jester seated in a cart, 
and going quietly past under his very eyes with an 
air of the most perfect unconcern. Furious at this 
barefaced transgression of his commands, Peter 
rushed out into the street, and, approaching the 
culprit with a menacing air, asked ‘‘ how he dared 
show himself there, after being forbidden ever to 
come upon Russian soil again?” —“ Gently, gently, 
Czar of Russia !” answered Balakireff, with an,imp- 
ish chuckle ; “‘this cart-load of earth on which I’m 
sitting is none of yours; it’s all Swedish, every bit 
of it!” (It must be remembered that this took 
place at a period when Finland was still a depen- 
dency of the Swedish crown.) So saying, the wag 
coolly pursued his journey; but Peter, who had 
doubtless had leisure by this time to regret the 
absence of so diverting a companion, laughed 
loudly at the evasion, and instantly despatched 
an officer after him with the promise of a full 
pardon for all his past offences. 


This literal interpretation of the imperial 
command reminds us of an old American story, 
too good not to be quoted. A youngster, who 
had been detected by his father in the act of 
stealing some fruit stored for winter consump- 
tion, was angrily bidden to “ go into the next 
room, and prepare himself for a severe flogging.” 
Having finished the work which he had in 
hand, the inexorable parent armed himself 
with a stout horsewhip, and went in quest of 
the culprit, whom he found ornamented with 
a hump at which Quasimodo himself would 
have shuddered. “ What on airth have you 
got on your back?” asked the wondering sire. 
“ A leather apron,” replied John, “ three double. 
You told me to prepare myself for a severe 
flogging, and I guess I’ve done the best I 
could!” The father’s gravity was not proof 
against this unexpected translation of his 
words; the muscles of his face and hand 
relaxed simultaneously, the whip was let fall, 
and John escaped for that time with an “ad- 
monition.” 

Altogether, M. Basistoff’s work is well worth 
reading, not merely as exhibiting a character- 
istic specimen of native humour, but also as 
affording numerous interesting glimpses of the 
temper and habits of a ruler whose life was 
an era, not merely in the history of his own 
country, but in that of the world. 
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me, from the Fall of the Western Empire. By 
——_ George Trevor, M.A, 7, sa of 

York. (Religious Tract Society.) 

Retrarovs tracts do not often present us with 
the most useful style of writing. Excess of zeal 
often mars the best intentions. This is the case 
where incompetency goes hand in hand with 
honesty. It is not the case with respect to the 
volume before us. Canon Trevor is well known 
as an able and honest writer ; not wanting enthu- 
siasm, but having this eager sentiment curbed 
and tempered by diseretion. His ‘Rome’ will 
be found good reading, even by idle general 
readers. It is not a history of Rome since the 
Western Empire became extinct, but of the 
Rome that has more life, as more religion, 
everywhere else thanin Rome. “The treatment 
is historical rather than polemical,”—this is 
the Canon’s own description of his work, and it 
is a treatment by which the world of readers 
is attracted. The book will carry them far, 
through story and fable, the spiritual and 
the temporal, through weakness and audacity, 
struggle and triumph, or defeat; through the 
doings purely of man which are made to look 
so like’those of God, and through lessons given 
by God which have fallen unheeded on the 
indifferent ear of man. It is a plea against 
Rome as well as a history, in which all the 
evidence is thoroughly sifted, sometimés, per- 
haps, a little strained, and the conclusion of 
which is that Rome is guilty of lese-majesty to 
God. The writer’s best support for the asser- 
tion that Rome is as cruel now as of old is, 
perhaps, to be found in a recent Romish publi- 
cation, in which the right is claimed for the 
Pontiff to decree the punishment of excommu- 
nicated heretical sovereigns. Considering how 
dreadful excommunication itself is supposed 
to be, reflecting people are rather startled by 
the assumption on the part of Rome to dispose 
of sovereigns who are already accounted of as 
dead in all things save the body. 

The conclusion at which the author arrives 
at the close of sixteen comprehensive and lucid 
chapters, in which he traces the history of his 
subject from the establishment of the Christian 
Empire to the French Re-construction, is, that 
the temporal power, always selfish and fiercely 
opposed to general liberty, will perish, and 
that the spiritual will not long survive in its 
modern shape. The dream of “one Church one 
Empire” has been dissolved, though men looked 
on such dissolution as impossible ; and the idea 
of one Church has been hitherto rendered im- 
possible by the heads of that Church, which 
they declare to be One and Universal. 

Among’ the interesting episodes in this 
volume, that referring to John Huss would 
undoubtedly be the most interesting if it had 
been a little more amplified. The history of 
Huss is the history of the whole struggle in 
all times. He was orthodox, believed all his 
Mother Church taught, but took his stand 
upon Scripture, and denounced all practice 
and opinion that departed from it. Let any 
one stand now by the pillar in the Great 
Church at Constance where Huss stood when 
he was condemned, and let him look around: 
he will find something suggestive. The roofs 
and sides of the edifice, church and surround- 
ing chapels, are covered with the pictorial his- 
tories of men who fearlessly stood up in 
the face of governors and denounced all in the 
government, religious or political, that was not 
in agreement with the ordinances of God. These 





pictorial histories honour and glorify the noble 
men who thus greatly dared, to their exceeding 
peril and worldly loss of estate and life. This’ 


glorified—men who have been raised to the 
dignity of saints in Heaven—were men who 
refused to cast a pinch of incense on the shrine 
before the image of Cesar, and who turned 


their backs on those of Zeus Pater and his | 


son, Apollo the Healer. Huss made, in some 
sort, the same refusal, and denied a similar 
homage. He would honour no man with an 
honour due to God alone. He would accept 


no doctrine but that which was in accordance | 


with Scripture. After all, Huss has come to be , 
himself honoured in this very Catholic city , 
of Constance with an honour to which none | 
of his worthy canonized predecessors have | 
attained. It is a sign of the times. Travellers 


will remember how they used to go to the | 


meadows, a mile or two out of the town, and 
look at the spot where first Huss and then 
Jerome perished, to the eternal disgrace of | 
those who had assured their safety in coming | 
and going. There was nothing but the spot with 
its memories. Now, there is something more. 
The ground in the meadow at Brihl, where | 
the faggots were kindled, in order to destroy 
men who will now live for ever, has been neatly 
enclosed. A thick layer of ashes significantly 
covers the ground. On this layer rest two mas- 


| 


sive fragments of unhewn rock, bearing only | 


the names of the victims and the date of their 
judicial murder. The whole is under the pro- 
tection of a sentry, and the monument is re- 
sorted to as toa shrine. The way from the city | 
to the “ Hussenstein” is marked by directions, | 
many of which are in Bohemian; the latter 
showing in what great respect the two reformers 


| prisoner in his palace on Monte Cavallo. His 
| Secretary of state, Cardinal Pacca, only escaped 
| arrest by becoming the Pontiff’s companion in his 
| private apartments. For a whole year they endured 
| their continement without yielding. In May, 1809, 
Napoleon annexed the Papal States to the French 
Empire, of which Rome was declared to be the 
| second city. When informed of the decree, the 
| Pope excommunicated the Emperor by a bull, 
| Written with his own hand, which was affixed at 
St. Peter’s and other churches, by agents who 
escaped detection. This daring act provoked the 
resentment and alarm of the French troops. They 
broke into the palace by night, arrested the Pope 
and the Cardinal, and conveyed them out of Rome 
with so much haste that their two purses contained 
but a single papetto (10d.). At Florence the Cardinal 
was separated from the Pope and sent to a prison 
in Savoy, where he lay a close prisoner for nearly 
four years. Pius was hurried across the Alps to 
Grenoble, whence by Napoleon’s order he was 
transferred to Savona. Affecting to disclaim the 
violence of his officers, the Emperor took care to 
sanction what had been done: he revoked the gift 
of Charlemagne, and confirmed the annexation of 
the Papal States. He subsequently acknowledged 
that his object was to have the Pope in France, 
and, by making him his own instrument, rule the 
Latin Church, as the Czar ruled the Russian: The 
Pope, however, remained impracticable, and was 
detained a close prisoner till the allied armies 
crossed the Rhine in the spring of 1814.” 

The affixing the copies of the bull was cer- 
tainly a daring act, for it was done in broad 
daylight. The papers were nailed not to one 
but to all the churches. Doubtless it was done 
in a quiet, business-like way, at one and the 


before the Reformation are held by their coun- | 84me moment. When the papers came to be 
trymen. There is the same respect for them | read, the agents were beyond all detection. 


among the large liberal portion of the citizens 


of Constance. The Burgomaster, Strohmeyer, 
was most active in erecting the above memorial. 
It accuses no one, reproaches no one, complains 
of no one; but its silence is so fearfully eloquent 
that it has moved the Archbishop of Fribourg 
to excommunicate this official. Herr Stroh- 
meyer has assured: the sympathizing city that 
he is nothing the worse for the step taken 
against him. The whole affair, however, is illus- 
trative of the subject treated by Canon Trevor. 


The following extract refers to another pas- 
sage in the history of the Roman Empire which 
is also not without significance :— 


“Tn 1805, Napoleon, having erected northern 
Italy into a kingdom, assumed the iron crown at 
Milan: the Ligurian republic he annexed to France, 
and gave the duchies of Lucca and Guastalla to two 
of his sisters. The same year he entered Vienna, 
and extinguished the German empire on the field of 
Austerlitz. The Emperor Francis ceded his Vene- 
tian territories to the new kingdom of Italy, and a 
large part of Austria to Napoleon’s German allies. 
In exchange for 2,000 square miles of territory and 
2,500,000 subjects, he received the dominions of 
the suppressed archi-episcopal electorate of Saltz- 
burg, and the grand mastership of the Teutonic 


| Order which was taken from Prussia. After this 


treaty the German Empire was a farce. The 
Confederation of the Rhine placed its leading 
princes under the protection of Napoleon, and 
Francis, finding himself deserted, issued a mani- 
festo renouncing the Teutonic sceptre and limiting 
himself to the title of Emperor of Austria (August, 
1806). Thus expired the last relic of the Holy Roman 
empire. The crown which Leo placed on the head 
of Charlemagne, a thousand years before, was aban- 
doned before the resistless swoop of the French 
eagles. Napoleon asserted the ancient title of 
the Emperor of the Franks, and nowhere was 
he more determined to maintain its authority 
than in Rome. Pius rejected his pretensions with 
the gentle but invincible firmness which consti- 


| tuted the strength of his character. To punish 


his refusal to declare war against England, the 


is what Huss did in this very Church; but | French troops again entered Rome (February 2, 
there is nothing there in his honour. The men} 1808), exiled the cardinals, and kept the Pope a/| us that, for an essay of such a length, and with 


Since then, another Napoleon has become as 
embarrassing to Pio Nono by his protection as 
the first was by his intrusion. The temporal 
power now depends on the duration of the 
protection ; and the spiritual power may be 
healthily modified by what is now occurring in 
Spain, and exciting the attention of “her noble 
but benighted population.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


A ete to Grange over Sands, (Simpkin & Mar- 
shall. 

Grange over Sands and the near-lying country 
must be more foreign to thousands of tourists than 
the lakes, alps, and valleys of the Continent, 
Many a young lady who could define the geogra- 
phical position of Lake Wallenstadt would be puz- 
zled as to the whereabouts of Morecambe Bay. 
Grange overlooks that grand Lancashire water as 
well as it does, or did, the Sands. Excursionists in 
want of a new pleasure, they who have done 
Europe, and who are shy of Ireland, not caring to 
be shot even by the merest mistake, in the South, 
or stoned, for being too blue, or too orange, or too 
green, in the North, will do well to take tickets for 
Grange, and, with this little book in hand, explore 
the magnificent district through which the ‘Guide’ 
conducts them. Beauty of nature, interest of his- 
tory, quaintness of social life, and many other 
pleasant things combine to make the place attrac- 
tive. The ‘ Guide’ is brief but intelligent, and tells 
some very good stories, some of which, however, 
are not assigned, we think, to the proper actors. 
Its merits, nevertheless, outweigh its faults; and 
it has an excellent map, wanting which, indeed, it 
would be no guide at all. 


The American Colonies previous to the Declaration 
of Independence. By John Andrew Doyle, B.A. 
(Rivingtons. 

Tuis is the Arnold Prize Essay for the present 

year, and the title-page announces that it was 

‘read in the Theatre at Oxford, June 9, 1869.” 

Of course, it must be judged chiefly with reference 

to the object for which it was written. It bears 

| praiseworthy marks of reading, and is, in general, 
| properly arranged and digested ; but it seems to 
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such an object, it deals too much in detail. There 
is a want of breadth and simplicity about it. 
The foot-notes and references are suspitiously 
numerous. Mr. Doyle does not seem to keep any 
clear purpose in view, or to refer the many facts 
he has brought together to any definite principle. 
No doubt the subject is somewhat vague, and Mr. 
Doyle's treatment of it may have appeared legiti- 
mate. Yet it cannot have been the intention of 
the founder of the prize to encourage the mere 
getting-up of subjects from a variety of books ; 
and we fear that the result of such a system will 
be to confuse what history teaches with the way 
in which history is taught. 


Sword and Pen ; or, English Worthies in the Reign 
of Elizabeth. By Walter Clinton. (Edinburgh, 
Nimmo.) 

In the lives of Raleigh and Hawkins, Gilbert, 
Cavendish, Drake, Philip Sydney, and Shakspeare, 
a portion of the heroism and intellect of the Eliza- 
bethan period is here illustrated. Such a book, 
even if it has some drawbacks, may be wel- 
comed, at a time when the ideas of young people 
with respect to the worthies of all ages are being 
utterly perverted by the stage, as far as the stage 
can do it. Raleigh himself, one of the noblest 
and ablest of Englishmen, has been served up in 
burlesque at the Strand, the chief place for such 
desecration, where he was made to sing slang 
songs, perpetrate pointless puns, and dance break- 
down dances! Mr. Clinton secures regard and 
affection, not contempt, for his heroes. His limits 
being narrow, he has not said all that is to be said 
of the men whose biographies he gives, and he 
makes his own limits narrower by comments on 
quoted passages, which comments often smack of 
iteration and commonplace. Still, the purpose is so 
good, and the work so honestly done, that we can- 
not but warmly commend both. A more wholesome 
book for young readers we have seldom seen. It is 
one, moreover, in which faded memories may dip 
and be refreshed. 


Notes on Un-Natural History, being a Selection of 
Fictions accounting for Facts. By the Author of 
£ Notes of the Months.’ (Ward & Co.) 

Tue fact that the aspen trembles is accounted for 
by the fiction that of its wood was made the Cross 
on Calvary. This is the sort of history which the 
author calls ‘‘un-natural,” and on which these 
“notes” are written. The book is not without such 
merit as belongs to a compiler, but it is marred by 
occasional flippancy, and by some vulgarity of ex- 
pression. The writer expresses a fear that one 
chapter of the book may remind readers of another 
in Mr. Baring Gould’s work on Popular Myths. 
We take the fear to be groundless. There is no 
resermblance in style, and very little identity of 
subject. Mr. Gould’s work is of far higher range ; 
but the ‘ Notes’ may furnish amusement to persons 
to whom the un-natural history on which they are 
made is a novel subject. 


Ricardi de Cirencestria Speculum Historiale de 
Gestis Regum Anglia. From the Copy in the 
Public Library, Cambridge. Edited by John E. 
B. Mayor. Vol. II. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. Mayor, in finishing his editorial work, remarks 

that the Speculum has not been printed for any 

intrinsic merit it may possess, “but the use which 
has been made of it by historians and antiquaries, 
the numerous errors which are current respecting 
it and its author, and the conclusive evidence 
which it bears to the spuriousness of that De Situ 
to which Richard owes the most of his fame.” We 
may add, that no one can thoroughly master the 
question as to whether the De Situ was a literary 
forgery of the last century or not without reading 

Mr. Mayor’s Preface, which adds a new chapter 

to the ‘ Curiosities of Literature.’ 


We have on our table New Editions of The 
Works of Daniel Defoe, carefully selected from the 
most Authentic Sources, with Chalmers’s Life of 
the Author, annotated, edited by John S. Keltie 
(Edinburgh, Nimmo),—George Cruikshank’s Omni- 
bus, illustrated with One Hundred Engravings on 
Steel and Wood, edited by Laman Blanchard (Bell 
& Daldy),—Under Government; an Official Key 





to the Civil Service of the Crown and Guide 
for Candidates seeking Appointments, by Joseph 
Charles Parkinson (Bell & Daldy),—The Passing 
Bell, and other Poems, by the Rev. John S. B. 
Monsell, LL.B. (Bell & Daldy). Also the following 
Pamphlets: Remarks on the Ecclesiastical Courts 
and Discipline Bills, now Referred to a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords, by Lord Teignmouth 
(Ridgway),—A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, M.P., on the Increase of the Episcopate 
and the Distribution of Patronage in the Church, by 
the Rev. Robert French Laurence, M.A., (Mas- 
ters),—Lxtract from a Narrative of the most memor- 
able Passages of his Life and Times, by Richard 
Baxter (Parker),— The Grosvenor Papers: an 
Answer to Mr. J. Stuart Mill’s ‘Subjection of 
Women’ (Darton),—The Dublin Hospitals: their 
Grants and Governing Bodies, by E. D. Mapother, 
M.D. : a Paper read before the Statistical and Social 
Inquiry Society of Ireland, on June 22, 1869 (Dub- 
lin, Fannin),— Thoughts on Infantry Tactics, by a 
Subaltern (Mitchell),— Ze Mexique, l'Empire et 
U Intervention (Leipzig, Brockhaus),— Patent Mono- 
poly as represented by Patent Law Abolitionists 
impartially examined : a Letter, with accompanying 
Statements and Statistics, addressed to the Right 
Hon. Lord Stanley, M.P. (Spon),—and A Proposal 
to extend the System pursued by Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service Commissioners to Candidates for Commercial 
Appointments : a Letter to the Bankers, Merchants 
and Directors of Public Companies in the City of 
London, by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. (Effingham 
Wilson). 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Adversaria, Ana, and Table Talk, ed. by A. Hislop, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Brewster's (R. F.) Manual of English Grammar, 12mo. 1/ cl. 
Catch Who Can, or Hide and Seek, Double Acrostics, by Sphinx, 3/ 
Cockburn’s (Sir A.) Nationality, or Law relating to Subjects, &c. 5/ 
Courcelle’s (Hector) Poems, fe. 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Cowper's (W.) Poetical Works, ed. by Grimshaw, 18mo. 3/ cl. 
Dodge’s (Mrs.) Hans Brinker, or the Silver Skates, sq. 1/6 bds. 
Glennie’s (J. 8. 8.) Arthurian Localities, &. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Gray’s (Russell) Up and Down the World, 3 vols. cr. 8vo. 31/6 cl. 
iazard’s Two Letters on Causation and Freedom in Willing, 7/6 
Letters Everywhere, Stories and Rhymes for Children, illust. 6/ cl. 
Loudon’s (J. C.) Encyclopzedia of Trees and Shrubs, 8vo. 25/ hf.-bd. 
Love me for my Love, by Author of ‘ Flirts and Flirts,’ 2 vols. 21/ 
Mangnall’s Historical & Miscellaneous Questions, illust. edit. 2/6 
laurice Dering, by Author of ‘ Guy Livingstone,’ chp. edit. 2/ bds. 
arley’s (Peter) Universal History, new edit. imp. 16mo. 6/ cl. 
Pilurim (The) and the Shrine, new edit. cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Poe’s (E. A.) Poetical Works, illust. sm. 4to. 10/6 cl. 

>rayers Ancient and Modern, adapted to Family Use, cr. 8vo. 3/6 
Reliquary (The), Vol. 9, 1868-9, 8vo. 11/6 cl. 

Renan’s (E.) The Apostles, translated from the French, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Richardson’s (W. R.) From London Bridge to Lombardy, 12/ cl. 
Sutton’s (T.) New Instantaneous Wet Collodion Process, 2/6 swd. 
Thackeray’s Works—Vol. 22, ‘ Catharine,’ ‘ Little Travels,’ &c.,7/6 
Treasury of Devotion and Book of Common Prayer, 1 vol. 3/6 cl. 
Van De Weyer’s (S.) Choix d’Opuscules, 2nd Series, 12/ half roxb. 
Wordsworth’s (C.) Holy Bible—Vol. 6, ‘ Jeremiah,’ &., 21/ cl. 








IRISH CHURCH LANDS. 
Chesterfield House, July 26, 1869. 

My attention has been called to an article in the 
Atheneum of the 24th of this month, in which 
allusion is made to the lands which I am supposed 
to hold at a nominal rent from the See of Derry. 
I had imagined that the entire discomfiture that 
attended similar remarks first made publicly by 
Alderman Carter at Leeds, and subsequently, still 
more unwisely as regarded himself, by Sir John 
Gray in the House of Commons, would have made 
any renewal of the subject unnecessary. I now find 
it again noticed in the review of a work by Mr. 
Maziere Brady. As [have not redd that gentleman’s 
book, I am unaware whether the fresh mention of 
it is due to him, or whether it is a spontaneous 
emanation from the editor of the Atheneum. From 
whatever source it may arise, as regards myself, is 
quite immaterial. It may, however, be as well to 
inform the public of the little value that inferences 
so crudely and rashly drawn bear when confronted 
with facts. The facts connected with this subject, 
stated as briefly as possible, are as follows : The 
lease, which has given occasion to the statement 
that I hold 6,150 acres, at 6d. an acre, is somewhat 
analogous in its nature to a lordship of a manor 
in England, the sub-tenants, more than fifty in 
number, being the real proprietors of the land, in 
a manner somewhat similar to copyhold proprietors 
in England, with, however, this difference, that 
they pay a small annual fine, instead of a fine at 
the expiring of each life. These leases, direct from 
the Bishop, or rather the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, in whom the Bishop’s lands are vested, are 
common in Ireland, and have always been market- 





able at the rate of ordinary landed property—from 
twenty to twenty-five years’ purchase. The lease 
in question was bought by me twenty-five years 
ago (not in 1867), for 8,500/., from a Mr. Chambers, 
the then proprietor. The lands are worth about 
5,000/. a year, of which the sub-tenants pay to me 
in annual fines 1,151/.; the difference being the 
property of the sub-tenants, and placing them in 
the condition of permanent copyhold tenants : out 
of this 1,151/., 849. is the rent I am bound to pay 
to the Commissioners of the See, which leaves me 
a profit-rent of 302/., or about 34 per cent. upon 
the purchase-money of 8,500/. 

Well then—as to the period at which this 
lease was given: —it must be observed that 
these leases are what are there termed “ toties 
quoties” leases, renewable for twenty-one years 
every year — first, to the direct tenant of the 
Bishop ; secondly, to the sub-tenants, who con- 
sequently are, in reality, the owners of the 
land by the payment of something less than a 
quarter of its annual value, and constitute, in fact, 
an independent yeoman-proprietary. These leases 
then, being renewed annually,—as a matter of 
form the Report of the Church Commission cites 
them as given the year before ; whereas in reality 
they have been renewed in precisely the same form 
for the last fifty years, and for whatever time 
longer than that these peculiar tenures may have 
existed. 

It is hardly necessary for me to dwell further 
upon the subject than to recapitulate the facts :— 
first, that these lands are worth something less 
than 5,000/. a year, which is entirely the property 
of the sub-tenants with the exception of 1,1510. 
payable by them through me to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners ; out of which sum, 3021. falls to 
my share—no very exorbitant or startling amount 
of interest for the 8,500/. of purchase-money paid for 
it,—secondly, that the lease, so far from having its 
origin in 1867, has been renewed to me annually 
on the same terms for the last 25 years ; and, pre- 
viously to that, to the former possessor of it from 
time immemorial. 

The moral, I think, that may be drawn from 
the untrue statements made as to this question is, 
that those unacquainted with the complicated 
details of such tenures should not rashly enter 
judgment upon the mere technical figures of a 
Parliamentary Report. It must be admitted that 
the figures, as seen unexplained in the Report, are 
such as would mislead the eyes of those in England 
who have not had experience of the nature of these 
holdings. But as to those Irish public speakers or 
writers who either have full acquaintance with the 
subject, or else have ample means of informing 
themselves upon it,—the attempts on their part to 
mislead the public by incorrect and untrue state- 
ments, leave them no other alternative than to under- 
lie the imputation either of wilful ignorance or of 
wilful misstatement. ABERCORN. 





MEDICAL CLASSES FOR LADIES. 
22, Manor Place, Edinburgh, July 26, 1869. 

WILL you allow me to state that it is probable 
that classes will be opened this winter for the 
medical instruction of ladies in the University of 
Edinburgh, as the Medical Faculty, Senators and 
University Court have approved of the admission 
of women to the preliminary examination in Arts, 
and their subsequent matriculation as medical 
students. 

As arrangements are already in progress, it 
would be well for any ladies intending to join 
these classes to communicate at once with me on 
the subject. Sopui1a JEX-BLAKE. 








THE PUBLIC RECORDS. 
4, Dorset Street, Baker Street, July 27, 1869. 

IN reference to the letter in your last impression 
signed “F, M. Smith, Capt. R.A.,” will you allow 
me, as having had some practical experience in the 
English Public Records, to state that there is in 
reality no Handbook to those Records in existence? 
The work purporting to be such cannot lay claim 
to the title of a General Handbook, though it may 
be useful in some respects. When it was written, 
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the whole of the vast system relating to the public 
records was, as it were, in a state of transition ; it is 
so still, and will remain so for many years. The 
only adequate and trustworthy source of general 
information regarding the Public Records is to be 
found in the series of the Deputy-Keeper’s Reports, 
presented annually to Parliament. 

It is a remarkable fact that the General Register 
House, Edinburgh, or Public Record Office of Scot- 
land, was founded so far back as about the year 
1776, seventy-three years, at least, before the 
English Public Record Office was commenced. The 
Scotch are thus entitled to the distinction of having 
taken steps to provide for the general safety and 
preservation of their archives long before the 
English took steps for the same national] purpose. 
All the principal Scotch Public Records, as we 
should call them, were, it is believed, removed to 
the General Register House and arranged in order 
previous to the commencement of the present cen- 
tury. The writer of the letter in question tells us 
that there is no handbook or guide to those Records. 
Can any of your Scottish readers conversant with 
the subject tell us why this should be? Is there, 
as in England, any practical difficulty in the way ? 
A visit to the General Register House is extremely 
interesting and instructive. How much more so 
would be a general knowledge of its contents! 

H. 8S. SwWEETMAN. 





PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

Our announcement that H.R.H. Prince Arthur 
would hold an inspection of the metropolitan schools 
under drill proved abortive. Many difficulties had 
been overcome, thanks to Her Majesty’s favourable 
consideration of the objects. One of the greatest 
was to get some poor orphan schools to stand in 
corps on the same parade-ground with pauper 
orphans,—as they may in manhood on the same 
battle-field for the defence of their country. There 
was, however, a Ministerial difficulty, from a fear 
lest some Members of the House of Commons might 
unfavourably criticize the liberality of education of 
pauper children. Thus for the present the oppor- 
tunity has been foregone, which the good dispo- 
sition of the Directors of the Crystal Palace had 
provided, of witnessing the effects of bodily exer- 
cise as a part of education, and of bringing various 
classes together for objects of common interest. 

The Council of the Society of Arts compensated 
themselves by a second visit to the North Surrey 
District School, at Anerley. The programme in- 
cluded industrial education, including drill and 
gymnastics, elementary drawing and music, and 
elementary schooling, the latter on the half-time 
system, as each alternate day is bestowed on work 
in the shops or the farm, and by the girls in the 
household. 

This school is to be judged, however, most from 
its outdoor results. Those who are acquainted with 
the old pauper schools know that the boys turn 
out badly, and the girls are always coming back 
to the workhouse. At the North Surrey School 
the large proportion of 85 per cent. is ascertained 
to turn out well, and very few to prove bad. 

Among the chief aids to training may be named 
drill, music, and the workshop; for the schooling 
does not differ from that of other establishments, 
only in the result, which is, that the children 
learn as much in half the usual time, their intelli- 
gence being prompted by the other training. The 
value of music will be easily recognized ; but here 
excellent effects may be seen in the application of 
mnilitary drill. In adults these effects are seldom 
so marked, for various reasons ; but in the case of 
the batallion of boys there was witnessed the 
development of individual intelligence in the culti- 
vation of general discipline, which would prove 
useful in the factory and many of the pursuits of 
life. The aim of this treatment is by no means 
military, but purely civil, though its execution 
received the commendation of the military critics. 

The Chairman of the Board of Guardians having 
welcomed the visitors, Professor Huxley, at the 
general request, conveyed to him an expression of 
thanks. After pointing out to the children briefly 
the value in their after working-life of the kind 
forethought of the managers, he thanked the latter 





for the opportunity of witnessing this successful 
experiment in industrial and general education. 
One valuable feature was that it began at the 
bottom, whereas most begin at the top, hoping 
that the streams of knowledge would percolate 
down below ; but there might be said to be a stra- 
tum of clay on a layer of sand, and he had been 
one of those who had vainly been working at the 
top for many years. The right course is to work 
on the masses at bottom—let knowledge flow 
upwards. Few, he said, can know the difficulties 
of the managers of these schools from official and 
non-official ignorance. Non-official ignorance is 
ever ready to check the guardians in each liberal 
effort, and official ignorance is equally obstructive. 
The remedies for these evils is a better knowledge 
of what is being done by the guardians in such 
institutions. 





THE PARALLEL HOLINESS OF MOUNTS ZION 
AND MORIAH. 
(Letter II.) 
Jerusalem, June, 1869. 

AND now we come to mention what appears to 
be the key to the topography of the Holy City, 
the parallel holiness of Mounts Zion and Moriah. 

During the latter years of King David’s life Mo- 
riah was selected as the abode of God’s name, but 
Mount Zion was the hill on which the ark of God 
was placed during the full tide of David’s strength 
and successes, and on which it rested throughout 
his trying family troubles; and there can be little 
doubt that a large number of his Psalms were 
penned during that period. No wonder then that 
he should continually sing the praises of Zion; the 
stronghold which he had captured after it had 
resisted the arms of Israel nigh four hundred 
years,—the house of the Lord where he offered up 
burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, —the site of his 
palace,—where his children were born,—where he 
brought up A bsalom,—the royal city in which he had 
built so much and where he probably had arranged 
for his burial: no wonder then that this city of 
David was made famous in his songs. And further, 
Zion was a holy hill not only during part of David’s 
reign; even after he had said of Mount Moriah, 
“This is the house of the Lord God,” Zion still 
remained a holy place, the seat of the ark of God; 
and in it Solomon, when anointed king, offered 
burnt and peace offerings ; and even after the ark 
of God had been taken out of the city of David 
and placed on Mount Moriah, Zion still appears to 
have remained holy ; for did not King Solomon 
take his wife, the daughter of Pharaoh, out of the 
city of David unto a house he had built for her? 
for he said, ‘‘ My wife shall not dwell in the house 
of David, King of Israel, for the places are holy 
whereunto the ark of the Lord hath come.” This 
then is apparently the key to the great question 
about Mounts Zion and Moriah. 

Mount Moriah was added to Jerusalem, and 
therefore we have, in the historical books, the 
mention of the ‘‘ Lord’s name in Jerusalem”; but 
in the poetical books the first songs were penned 
before ever David knew of the existence of Mount 
Moriah beyond its being the threshing-floor of a 
Jebusite; and all his thoughts were concentrated 
in Zion, the seat of the ark of God. Therefore it is 
we have in those Psalms ascribed to David such 
expressions as ‘‘ My holy hill of Zion;...Lord which 
dwelleth in Zion.” But it is important to remark, 
that in Psalm Ixviii., ascribed to David at the 
dedication of the materials for the future Temple on 
Mount Moriab, he at once marks the difference, 
and for the first time says, ‘‘ Because of thy temple 
at Jerusalem.” In Psalm cxxxii. we also find Jeru- 
salem alone spoken of as the house of God. We 
therefore come to the conclusion that until the de- 
dication of the materials for the Temple on Mount 





If we now examine the poetical books, we shall 
find Zion, or Mount Zion, used indifferently and 
vaguely, first, for the city of Jerusalem generally; 
secondly, for the city of David, Zion proper; thirdly, 
for the house of God in a figurative sense. We also 
find Jerusalem used in the first and third senses, if 
not in the second; but by far the greater number 
of passages mention Jerusalem or Zion in a figur- 
ative sense—meaning the children of Judah gene- 
rally, or the abode of God’s name,—and not in such. 
@ manner as to denote any particular piece of 
ground. 

A few examples are here given :— 

1. Zion, meaning the whole City of Jerusalem. 

Psalm cxlix. 2. Let Israel rejoice in him that 
made him: let the children of Zion be joyful in 
their King. 

Ixxxvii. 2. The Lord loveth the gates of Zion 
more than all the dwellings of Jacob. 

Isaiah xxxiii. 14. The sinners in Zion are afraid. 

Joel ii, 1. Blow ye the trumpet in Zion. 

2. Zion, meaning Zion proper, the City of David. 

Psalm xlviii. 12. Walk about Zion, and go round 
about her. 

Ixxiv. 2. This Mount Zion, wherein thou hast 
dwelt. 

Isaiah xxx. 19. For the people shall dwell in 
Zion at Jerusalem. 

— iv. 8. The stronghold of the daughter of 
ion. 
3. Zion, meaning the House of God. 

Psalm ix. 11. Sing praises to the Lord, which 
dwelleth in Zion. 

xcix. 2. The Lord is great in Zion. 

exxxii. 13, For the Lord hath chosen Zion. 

exlvi. 10. ...even thy God, O Zion. 

Isaiah viii. 18. ...Lord of hosts, which dwelleth 
in Mount Zion. 

Jeremiah viii. 19. Is not the Lord in Zion ? 

Micah iv. 7. ...the Lord shall reign over them in 
Mount Zion. 

With regard to Jerusalem, we find the term 
used, of course, frequently in its proper sense :— 
. Psalm Ixxiv. 1. They have laid Jerusalem in 

eaps. 

exxy. 2. As the mountains are round about 
Jerusalem. 

Ezekiel iv. 1. ...and portray upon it the city, 
even Jerusalem. 

4. Jerusalem, meaning the House of God. 

Psalm lxviii. 29. Because of thy temple at Jeru- 
salem. 

exxii. 1. Let us go into the house of the Lord. 
Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 
—9. Because of the house of the Lord our God I 
will seek thy good. 

exxxvii. 5. If I forget thee, O Jerusalem. 

Isaiah xxvii. 13. ...and shall worship the Lord 
in the holy mount at Jerusalem. 

xliv. 20. ...even saying to Jerusalem, Thou 
shalt be built; and to the temple thy salvation 
shall be laid. 

lxii. 7. ...and till he made Jerusalem a praise 
in the earth. 

Jeremiah iii. 17. At that time they shall call 
Jerusalem the throne of the Lord; and all the 
nations shall be gathered unto it, to the name of 
the Lord, to Jerusalem. 

Ezekiel xxxvi. 30. ...as the flock of Jerusalem 
in her solemn feasts. 

Zechariah ii. 12, And the Lord shall...choose 
Jerusalem again. 

viii: 3. ...and Jerusalem shall be called a city of 
truth ; and the mountain of the Lord of Hosts the 
holy mountain. 

We thus find that after the latter days of King 
David, Jerusalem or Zion, when mentioned sepa- 
rately in the poetical books, are used as inter- 
changeable terms, meaning either the Holy City or 


Moriah, King David celebrated the praises of Zion | the house of God. We also find this to be the case 
alone, but that afterwards he indifferently used the | in the parallel passages ; so much so, that Judah 
names either of Jerusalem or Zion, or used them | or Israel also stand in places for the sanctuary. 


both in apposition, taking advantage of that beau- 
tiful parallelism for which Hebrew poetry is noted, 
and which, though it runs throughout the earlier 


| 


Psalm Ixxvi. 2. In Salem also is his tabernacle, 
and his dwelling-place in Zion. 
cii. 21. To declare the name of the Lord in 


Psalms, is not applied to Jerusalem itself until | Zion, and his praise in Jerusalem. 
exiv. 2. Judah was his sanctuary, and Israel 
his dominion. 


about the forty-seventh to the fifty-first Psalm, 
when Jerusalem possessed two holy places in one. 
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exxxv. 21. Blessed be the Lord out of Zion, 
which dwelleth at Jerusalem. 

cexlvii. 12. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem ; praise 
thy God, O Zion. 

Isaiah ii. 3. ...for out of Zion shall go forth the 
law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. 

xxiv, 23. ...when the Lord of hosts shall reign 
in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem. 

Joel ii..82. ...for'in Mount Zion and in Jeru- 
salem shall be deliverance. 

iii. 16. The Lord shall roar out of Zion, and | 
utter his voice from Jerusalem. 

Micah i. 5. ...and what are the high places of | 
Judah ? are they not Jerusalem ? 

Zechariah iii. 2. Even the 
chosen Jerusalem rebuke thee. 

viii. 8. Thus saith the Lord; I am returned | 
unto Zion, and will dwell in the midst of Jeru- 
salem. 

Again, if we proceed further, we find that Jeru- 
salem and Zion are denounced both singly and in 
the parallel passages :— 

Isaiah iii. 16. Because the daughters of Zion 
are haughty. 

iv. 4. When the Lord shall have washed away 
the filth of the daughters of Zion, and shall have 
purged the blood of Jerusalem. 

xxxiii. 14. The sinners in Zion are afraid. 

Jeremiah xiv. 19. ...hath thy soul loathed Zion. 

xxx. 17. This is Zion, whom no man seeketh 
after. 

Lamentations iv. 2. The Lord hath accom- 
plished his fury; he hath...kindled a fire in Zion. 

Micah iii. 10. They build up Zion with blood, 
and Jerusalem with iniquity.—12. Therefore shall 
Zion for your sake be plowed as a field. 

It thus appears from the preceding examples 
that from the poetical books alone no idea of the 
relative meanings of Jerusalem and Zion can be 
obtained; it yet, however, remains to be shown that 
from the parallel passages, when taken individually, 
it can be proved that Jerusalem and Zion are the 
same, and that they are different places. For this 
purpose, we will quote some extracts from the 
Psalms. 

Psalm xeviii. 8. Let the floods clap their hands, 
let the hills be joyful together. 

civ. 18. The high hills are a refuge to the wild 
goats, and the rocks for the conies. 

cxiv. 2. Judah was his sanctuary, and Israel 
his dominion.—3. The sea saw it and fled: Jordan 
was driven back.—4. The mountains skipped like 
rams, and the little hills like lambs. 

cxxxii. 4. I will not give sleep to mine eyes, or 
slumber to mine eyelids. | 

exxii. 7. Peace be within thy walls, and pro- | 
sperity within thy palaces. 

lxi. 1. Hear my cry, O God; attend unto my | 
prayer. | 

vi. 5. For in death there is no remembrance of 
thee : in the grave who will give thee thanks ? | 

exlvii. 12. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem; praise 
thy God, O Zion. 

Now we have in these extracts several in- 
stances of constructive parallelism, in which there 
is equality between the different propositions, 
though differing considerably in degree in each | 
extract. Thus, take Psalm xcviii. 8, and compare 
it with cxxxii. 4, or vi. 5. Now, if we take a 
number of them like Psalm xeviii. 8, we may 
prove Jerusalem to be different from Zion in 
Psalm cxxvii. 12; and if we take several, like | 
Psalm cxxxvii. 4. or vi. 5, we may prove Jeru- | 
salem to be Zion in that same verse of Psalm 
exlvii. It is thus evident that the parallel passages 
also, except in special cases, are worthless so far as 
settling the topography of Jerusalem is concerned ; 
and that the topography of the poetical books can 
only be read by the light of the historical books. 
It is a very important point to establish that the 
poetical books are unable of themselves to settle 
the disputed points, because hitherto much stress 
has been’placed on the prominence given to Zion 
in them. It is to be observed that the passages 
bearing directly on the subject which were ex- 
tracted from the poetical books, and of which 
twenty-six refer to Jerusalem, fifty-eight to Zion, | 
and sixty-two to Jerusalem, Zion, Judah, Xc. are | 
all in parallelism. 





| 
Lord that hath 





Tt now remains to point out Psalm xlviii. as 
being perhaps an exception to the general rule, for 
in this Zion appears from its palaces, &c. to mean 
the stronghold of David, and if so we have direct 
proof that it stood on the northern side of the city. 
Another has a curious appearance. Isaiah xxxi. 4: 
** To fight for Mount Zion and the hill thereof.” 

We thus appear to have shown how up to the 
dedication of the materials for the Temple the 
praises of Zion alone were sung, and that after 
that time advantage was taken of the Hebrew 
style to parallel the present holiness of Moriah 
with the past glories of Zion: thus giving to the 
poems a strength and beauty which they lacked 
before. 

It is to be observed that in general a preference 
is given to Zion, the elder city in holiness, except 
in the Book of the Prophet Zechariah, where Jeru- 
salem appears to be preferred ; and it is natural to 
suppose that Zion should in song have the prefer- 
ence, since not only do the prophets copy their 
style each from the other, thus originally deriving it 
from David, but Zion had of itself a more unmixed, 
even if an inferior, holiness to Jerusalem, for it 
had contained only the ark of God and the royal 
palaces, &c., while Jerusalem, besides containing 
the holy places (Zion and Moriah), was the abode of 
the Jebusites and other original gentile inhabitants 
of the land. It is evident, then, how Zion would 
gradually acquire in the minds of the people a 
meaning synonymous with the Temple, except to 
those who were well acquainted with the histo- 
rical books. 

Having now obtained the leading features of 
the topography of Jerusalem from the historical 
books, and having seen that the poetical books can 
only be read by the aid of the former, we pass on 
to the Books of the Maccabees. We have already 
anticipated that the constant use of the Psalms of 
David would connect the name of Zion with the 
house of the Lord. This we find to be the case in 
the Books of the Maccabees, written more than 
300 years after the time of the prophet Nehemiah, 
during which interval Jerusalem was repeatedly 
besieged and desolated. At this time, then, we 


_ find the city of David occupied by a foreign 


garrison, and still the stronghold of the city, from 


, whence the foreign soldiers descended to molest 


the Jews going up to the Temple, the sanctuary 
now called Sion. Here we see the effects of poetry. 
The historical books may be out of mind, the 
prophets may be forgotten—but the songs of David 
descend from father to sons by word of mouth, 
and still reign in the hearts of all. Hence they 
call the sanctuary (though changed in position) 
Mount Zion. 


Extracts from the Books of the Maccabees. 

1 Mace. i. 33. Then builded they the city of 
David with a great and strong wall, &c. 

iv. 37. ...And went up into Mount Sion. And 
when they saw the sanctuary desolate and the altar 
profaned... 

y. 54. So they went up to Mount Sion with joy 
and gladness, where they offered burnt-offerings... 


Now, crossing over to Josephus, we find the 
same tale of the Maccabees told in different lan- 
guage; but mention is not made of the Zion of 
David or the Sion of the Maccabees. How could 
he mention them by name? As an historian he 
must have been aware of the identity between the 
city of David and Sion (his Acra), but he could 
not call it Zion; to do so would have caused ‘a 
confusion in his story to anybody who had also 
access to the Books of the Maccabees: he therefore 
wisely left the name out altogether. Now, as 
Josephus describes the topography of Jerusalem 


| in the time of Herod, and gives the position of 


Zion, city of David of the Maccabees, his Mace- 
donian Acra, we have a connecting link throughout. 

The point marked on the Ordnance Survey 
plan as Acra, the palace of Helena, appears in all 
probability to be the site where Zion once was, 
and is not; for the Hasmoneans, working night 
and day for three years, cut away the old strong- 
hold of David, and by that act destroyed the 


parallelism between the holy places, leaving Moriah | 


alone to represent the abode of God’s name. 
When Jerusalem came under the Roman and 


Christian rule, and the songs of David held 
diminished sway, and history began to be examined, 
it is likely that the term Zion should again deno- 
| minate the city of David ; but this had disappeared, 
and therefore it is probable that the next hill, 
other than the Temple, should be called Zion; and 
| this we find to be the case. 
CHARLES WARREN, Lieut. R.E. 





GOSSIP FROM ITALY. 

Naples, July 21, 1869. 
From various parts of this province we receive 
reports of the devastation effected by locusts. On 
the 12th inst., says the Piccolo Giornale, they 
invaded the district of Cassano delle Murge. For 
four hours their march continued, receiving always 
reinforcements, and coming on like a cloud. Hap- 
| pily, the vines and the olives were uninjured, but 
| cotton plantations and gardens full of summer 
| produce were swept clean. It was ascertained by 
experiment that smoke, if it did not destroy them, 
at least impeded their course ; and the threshing- 
floors, large round spaces of mason-work, which 
were covered with grain waiting to be threshed, 
were therefore surrounded by earthen vessels filled 
with burning wood, pitch, and dried cow-dung. 
The landed proprietors of the afflicted district 
have now resolved on burning all the stubble, 
in order to prevent another invasion. From what 
I have myself observed, however, the progress of 
these destructive animals is almost irresistible. 
They climb lofty walls; I have seen them descend 
rocks a thousand feet in height: neither fire nor 
water seems to check them. If myriads are slaugh- 
tered, myriads replace them, advancing steadily, 
like legions of British troops. Opposition is of little 
use, precaution of great use; and the best pre- 
caution is that of hunting for the eggs during the 
winter and early spring. For several successive 
seasons it has been done in this neighbourhood 
and other parts of Italy with considerable success. 
Whilst describing one plague from which 
agriculture has suffered in various directions, 
let me add a word about the vine disease, 
which has never disappeared, and which has this 
year shown itself with greater virulence. Thrice 
have many grounds with which I am acquainted 
been already sulphured, yet the malady gains; 
the grapes blacken, will soon open, and then be 
reduced to small balls of ashes, as it were. Per- 
sons here speak of another disease which has 
made its appearance in some districts, though I 
have seen no symptoms of it myself. It attacks 
not the fruit, but the tree itself—the olive as well 
as the vine; and should it be verified and increase, 
will prove to be the worst of all the disasters to 

which this country has been subjected. 

A lady has just passed away who merits a brief 
notice in a literary journal. Laura Beatrice Man- 
cini, a Neapolitan by birth, possessed no small 
| share of that genius by which the Southerners are 
| 8° eminently distinguished. Married at an early 
| age to Pasquale Stanislao Mancini—a man well 
| known in our political world—she spent many 
years in exile with him. An enthusiastic patriot, 
| when the hour came, she sent two of her sons to 
| fight for Italian independence; thus, by her own 
| sufferings, and by the sacrifices of her best affec- 
| tions, winning the love and gratitude of her country- 
| men. It is, however, for herpoetic genius that Laura 
| Mancini most especially deserves this brief notice 
| in the Athencum. Asan improvisatrice, her powers 
| were great; and I shall not soon forget the effusion, 
| the elegance and the delicacy of her muse when 
| last I met her at the table of a mutual friend. 
A volume of her poems was published in 1861, 
deriving inspiration from her devoted love of her 
country, and of every thing generous and noble. 
She was the authoress, too, of four tragedies— 
‘Ines de Castro,’ ‘Colombo,’ ‘Girolamo Olgiati’ 
and ‘Cola da Rienzi,’ the first of which has been 
performed both in Turin and Naples with much 
success. The three other tragedies are as yet in- 
edited. Thus, not unexpectedly, has passed away 
one whose name has long been one of our familiar 
household words, and whose patriotism and genius 

have rendered her memory dear to Italians. - 

H. W. 
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SWITZERLAND. 
Lausanne, July 20, 1869. 

I hasten to announce through your columns 
an event which will have a melancholy interest 
for all your Alpine readers. On the 13th the 
famous priest Imseng, vicar of Saas, on the left 
branch of the Vispback, as you advance to Monte 
Rosa, met with his death in a characteristic 
manner. Although nearly seventy years of age he 
joined in an Alpine excursion, during which he 
fell, by a false step, into a small mountain lake, 
from which he was brought out dead. No native 
of the Alps was a more intrepid or devoted 
mountaineer, and he was widely known to many 
English lovers of the High Alps. He was also a 
good botanist, and a tolerable mineralogist. 

Last year I was detained in his inn at Saas, 
some six or eight days, by the terrible deluge of 
the 16th of August, and afterwards I sent you a 
brief account of my experiences at that time and 
place, and of the desolation I witnessed in the 
Saas valley, and during my walk over the Moro 
Pass, and down the Val Anyasca, and round 
Monte Rosa. While I was detained at Saas I 
talked daily and almost hourly with Imseng, who, 
though not very agreeable in person, was so well 
informed on his neighbouring High Alps that I 
was pleased to spend many damp and diluvial 
hours in his company. 

Never shall I forget the sight I beheld just after 
the subsidence of the great deluge, when Imseng, 
who was chief owner of the inn and its adjuncts, 
was as busy as a young man in endeavouring to 
recover or assist in recovering shattered benches 
or parts of destroyed chdlets from the rushing and 
roaring waters. He stood on a half-submerged 
tree, and with his ecclesiastical vestments tucked 
up, he directed the whole sub-diluvian operations 
of the forlorn hope. The venerable man had pre- 
viously assisted at the féte of the Virgin, and had 
preached (as I was told) an excellent sermon. 

I have no doubt that he died in the odour of 
sanctity, though I must say he did not live in that 
of cleanliness. Fastidious English objected to his 
ignorance of soap and all detergents, but such 
trifles were to him unworthy of notice. 

I saw him walk at the head of an ecclesiastical 
procession wherein the gilt image of the Virgin 
at Saas was held aloft, and the whole scene, as 
contrasted with the Alpine solitudes, was most 
picturesque. He proposed to me to make one or 
two new excursions, but the deluge prevented us. 
At the age of nearly seventy he could climb better 
than most sedentary men of forty years of age. 

Where I was, the most imposing glacier, named 
the Tee glacier, just above Saas, I learned that in 
the little village at its foot there were nearly forty 
persons bearing the name of Imseng. Such were 
the effects of isolation and intermarriage. Doubt- 
less the vicar came from the same stock. The 
older members of the Alpine Club knew him well, 
and will deeply lament his loss. J.R. 1. 





SPAIN IN 1869. 
Xerez de la Frontera, July, 1869. 

From Seville to Jerez or Xerez de la Frontera 
is but a comfortable afternoon’s jaunt by railway. 
Most Englishmen, I am afraid, are under the 
impression that this bibulous city is nothing more 
than an ordinary collection of dwellings surrounded 
by vineyards, and where they store that cloudy 
fluid served up by shabby waiters in vinegar cruets 
to disconsolate bachelors at second-rate restaurants, 
and miscalled sherry. If, according to Brillat 
Savarin, ‘‘the man who discovers a new star adds 
to the conquests of science, but cannot be said to 
benefit the human race so much as he who discovers 
a new dish,” what shall be said of that man who, 
under the generic name of sherry, introduced to 
Englishmen the seductive produce of the vineyards 
of sunny Andalucia! At present he remains un- 
known, and, like the inventor of the plough, with- 
out.a statue. That the cultivation of the vine in 
Spain, and notably in Andalucia, can be traced to 
reasonably remote antiquity, existing records tes- 
tify; and if the Romans were not the first to intro- 
duce viticulture into Spain, they fostered it and 
extended it everywhere, even attempting (and with 





some success) to acclimatize the vine in the moist 
and ungenial atmosphere of Britain. Be that as it 
may, the Romans (like Falstaff) appreciated good 
wine, and preferred it old; for Horace boasts of 
drinking Falernian “born as it were with him,” 
or which reckoned its age from the consul of the 
day :— 
“ O nata mecum, consuli Manlio. 
Without doubt, the Roman traffickers exported 
the wines of Spain, probably those of the coast 
westward of Tarraconensis and the Balearic 
Islands, transporting them to‘Rome, as competitors 
with Italy’s own famous growths :— 

Est mihi nonum superantis annum 

Plenus Albani cadus.... 
says Horace; even Phyllis herself may have tippled 
the vintage of Jerez, conveyed on board Roman 
galleys hailing from Cadiz as ‘‘ white Albanian,” | 
and the Tabernero of the period may have dis- | 
pensed within the walls of Rome itself the luscious | 
vintages of Tarraconensis as true Falernian worthy 
of Bacchus. History chronicles that the Arabes 
Jerezanos industriously cultivated the vine, and 
as their customs and religious creeds were oppose 
to wine-making, it is reasonable to infer that the 
fruit was consumed at table or preserved for winter 
use as raisins. 





To Don Alfonso the Learned appears to be due | 


the determined extension of viticulture in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerez de la Frontera; for in 1268 is 
noted a grant made to “ Los caballeros del féudo,” 
the feudal cavaliers, of six acres of vineyard, “‘and 
a gift of land,” that they might extend cultivation; 
also “ six acres of new ground to plant vines.” All 
this is literally set forth in a record, the original 
of which is preserved to this day amongst the muni- 
cipal archives of Xerez. An important Arabic docu- 
ment published by the Royal Academy of History, 
called ‘The Diary of the Operations of the Army 
of Jusuf when he besieged the Town of Xerez in 
the Reign of Sancho the Brave’ (1288) states :— 
“On the 30th of May, Jusuf removed his encamp- 
ment to the other side of the river between the 


vineyards and the gardens;” and, again, various | 


expeditions of these same troops are noted “ to- 
wards San Lucar,” but in no case are vineyards 
named in that direction. The cultivation of the 
vine would therefore at that time appear to be 
confined to the “ Cartuja” side of Xerez. 
Although it is impossible to fix with any degree 
of accuracy the dates when wines of this province 
were first exported to England, Bénito de Car- 
denas, a scrivener of Xerez, has left us an interest- 
ing account of the events of his day. (This manu- 
script forms one of the many treasures possessed 
by Don Pascual de Gayangos in his library at 
Madrid.) He says, under date 1483, “‘ No English 
nor Breton ships have arrived this year to trade 
in consequence of the war with the Biscayans.” 
Sefior Araquistain, in his introduction to the 


‘Tradiciones Vasco-Cantabras’ (Tolosa, 1866), | 
speaks of a naval battle fought at Winchelsea | 
between Edward the Third of England and these | 


same bellicose Biscayans :— 

Our ships of Biscay oak in hundreds float 

By Winchelsea: the Basque and Anglians’ boat 

In shock of battle met. The Vascon quailed, 

We dyed their sea with blood and homeward sailed. 

So far the Spanish and Arabic authorities quoted 
justify the assumption that the glorious wines of 
sunny Andalucia were exported to England prior 
to 1483. England may, therefore, claim not only to 
be one of the earliest admirers of Spanish wines, 
but of those especial growths of Andalucia known 
for many years under the “generic” name of 
sherry; and also may claim, by the free intro- 
duction of her capital, to have stimulated for cen- 
turies the viticultural industry of this province. 

The growths of Malaga and Alicante are named 
in early English records, as Malligos and Alligant 
wines. One of the early notices of Spanish wines 
occurs in 1546: ‘‘ And for wynes we have con- 
tinually from Fraunce and Spayne.” In Riley's 
‘ Memorials of London and London Life, extracted 
from the Early Archives of the City of London, 
A.D. 1276 to 1419,’ most of the wines named are 
Gascon and Rhenish. 

In the reign of Edward the Third, 1364, a cer- 
tain John Penrose, having been caught vending 





unsound wine, the judgment of Adam de Bury 
(then Mayor) was, that “‘ John Penrose shall drink 
a large draught of the same wine which he sold 
to the common people, and the remainder of such 
wine shall be poured on the head of the same John; 
and that he shall forswear the calling of a vintner 
in the city of London for ever.” 

Until 1416 we find no mention of other casks 
than tunnes and pipes, but in that year a return 
was made of the wines remaining in depét, which 
includes 700 butts; still only under the head of 
“sweet wines.” 

In 1419, a certain William Horrold was placed 
in the pillory for counterteiting and vending “olde 
and feble Spaynissh wyn for good and trewe 
Romeney.” 

During the reign of Elizabeth (1558 to 1608), 
the wines of Spayne are constantly alluded to, as 
if consumed largely under the names of Sweet 
Maliggo (Malaga), Sherris sacke (Xerez seco) and 
Alligant (Alicante). 

In the Household Expense-book of Lord North 
| (1560), a purchase of sacke is thus described—“a 
| butte of sacke.” The word ‘butt ” would appear 
to apply to Spanish wine only, and in connexion 
| with sacke or seco. The other wines alluded to are 
in Toones (tuns) and Hoggesheds (hogsheads), from 
France. 
| Referring to ‘La Historia del Saquéo de Cadiz’ 
(‘The Sack of Cadiz under Essex’), por el Padre 
Abreu, and edited by Don Adolfo de Castro, will 
| be found, amongst others, a lithographic copy of 
| @ scarce print of the period, in which four men are 
represented carrying a cask, slung by ropes from 
, two poles, the ends of which rest upon their shoul- 
| ders, to a boat.on the shore, an (apparently) English 
| vessel riding at anchor in the bay, probably taking 
| her lading of wines. This cask resembles in every 
, way the present iron-bound sherry butt, so that 
| Wines were at that time, if not earlier, exported 
| from Cadiz in butts, and on board English ships. 
| Probably this was the Jerez seco—corrupted, in 
, the mouth of a Devonshire ship-.captain, into.sack 
or saco. 

‘ In a very scarce tract, ‘Pasquils Palidonia, and 
his Progresse to the Taverne, where, after the 
, Survey of the Sellar (Bodega), you are presented 
| with a pleasante pynte of Poeticall Sherry, London, 

1619’ (Reprint, J. Payne Collier), most of the 
| Wines then in use are very fully described. Who- 
, the author may have been is wrapped in mystery, 
| —no note of authorship appearing in any part of 

the work,—but he evidently was one of the craft, 
_ and not a poetaster only.— 
| And thus in devilish counsell there they sitt, 
| Till with old Sherry they have drowned their wit. 


j It is a place wherein old Sherry sack. 
Is kept in durance in a dungeon deep. 


Not far from Sherry sack in prison lie. 


| In dreadful darkness Alicant lies drowned. 


| Strong hooped in bonds are here constrained to tarry 
Two kinsmen near allied to Sherry sack : 
Sweet Malligo (Malaga) and delicate Can 
Which warm those st hs that digesti 
Yet none of these are more hardly used 
Than is that true good fellow Sherry sack. 
Trodden with feet, sold like a slave, racked, jumbled, 
Let blood, drawn dry, and by fell porters tumbled, 
And lest all these base wrongs should not provoke him, 
With Yeso (Gypsum) they him purge, and then they 
choke him. 
And make him sing, Give me sack, old sack, 
To make the Muses merry, 
The life of mirth and the joy of the earth 
Is a cuppe of good old Sherry. 
In Pedro de Medina’s ‘ Libro de Grandezas. 
y Cosas Memorables de Espafia’ (Alcala, 1566), 
speaking of the fertility of the Xerez vineyards, 
he says, “The vintage there ordinarily yields about 
sixty thousand butts of wine (sesenta mil botas de 
vino), and there-are shipped to England, Flanders, 
and other parts each year more than forty thousand 
butts. Sefior Riafio notes that on the ancient 
Andalusian coins of Acinipus, Orippus, Oset, and 
Julius Traductus, bunches of grapes are repre- 
sented, leaving no doubt of the fertility of the 
vineyards and the important commerce carried on 
by the Andalusians of that period. Pliny, Martial 
and Silius Italicus all allude to the fertility of this 
favoured province of Spain. So much for the arche- 
ology of Sherry and the praises of Vino de Pasto 








for the present. 
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The cheap ballad literature of Xerez has an anti- 
quated smack, and is quite equal to our best music- 
hall literature or the erratic rhymes issued from the 
press of the immortal Catnach. Here is one song, 
in which a church dignitary and two saints are 
kidnapped as jocular capital—the joke being con- 
sidered temp. Ferdinand and Isabella. A sacristan 
of Xerez is supposed to be, like all absent people, 
very fond of trusting to memory, and having to 
announce each Sunday to the congregation saints’ 
and fast days as well as the banns of marriage 
of any expectantly happy couples, does so in the 
following form. The ballad finishes thus :— 


The Sacristan with measured step 
Mounts a convenient stair, 

And trusting to his memory speaks 
To th’ assembled people there. 
To-day, October twenty-four, 

You must not eat but fast, 

Juan Perez Lola Rubia mates, 
This time of asking last. 


Saint Simon and St. Jude 
To the altar will be led, 
And, with our Cura’s blessing, 
On Sunday next will wed. 
Here is another of a different stamp. (The 
Veinti - cuatros were the ancient magistrates of 
Xerez) :— 
In the golden days of Xerez, 
As history doth relate, 
“Twenty-four” good magistrates 
Did represent the State. 
And these were always named 
Caballeros ‘‘ Twenty-four,” 
Each known throughout the city 
To beggars as a bore. 


It happened once that one of these, 
Who Siete-Negras had for name, 
(That's “seven negroes” in our tongue), 
To pay a visit came. 

This visit to a farmer was, 

And one that knew him not ; 

He shouts at door the Avé, 

And soon an answer got. 


Is Don Fulano Tal within ? 

Yes, Sir! Juan Perez shouts. 

Go, tell him (John still full of doubts 

Juan Pedro Siete Negras, Caballero Twenty-four, 
From Xerez la Frontera, now stands before his door, 
With news about his kin. 


Yes, sir, confused Juan Perez cries, 
And, flurried, seeks his lord ; 

Sir! Sir! Here? Who? What? 
With rage Fulano roared. 

Oh, sir! Don Juan Pedro and some twenty-four 
Great cavaliers from Xerez, 

And with them seven black men more, 

As sure as I’m Juan Perez. 


And did you say I was at home ?— 
Yes, sir.—You silly lout, 

Where can I house these thirty-two, 
Who come from Xerez out. 

This room, you see, is very small ; 
Can two-and-thirty sit ? 

We shall be thirty-four replied 
Juan P. with ready wit. 


Go, bid them enter ‘‘ heavy one,” 
His master, angered, cries, 

And Juan soon found his blunder out, 
And great was his surprise. 

The thirty-two he’d conjured up 
Had vanished from the door. 
Where are the thirty-one, I pray? 
Juan Perez asks with blank dismay, 
And trembling to the core.— 

The thirty what ! Juan Pedro cries, 
Here, blunderer, ope the door. 

I, John Peter, seven negroes am, 
And a Xerez ‘‘ Twenty-four.” 


You dolt, 


F. W. C. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


BETTER late than never. An honour has been 
conferred on science in the person of the President 
of the Royal Society, who, as we learn from the 
Gazlte, is now Lieut.-Gen. Sir Edward Sabine 
R.A. K.C.B. The branch of science (terrestrial 
magnetism) which Sir Edward Sabine has culti- 
vated is one not of a nature to make him popularly 
known as a man of science. But to those able to 
judge it is well known that his achievements in 
that branch are of the highest order, and we may 
safely assume that this mark of the Queen's favour 
will be regarded with satisfaction by scientific men 
in all parts of the world. They will all wish for 
him years of health and activity in the enjoyment 
of his new honour. 


The Holborn Valley viaduct—one of the noblest 
engineering works of our time—will be opened to 


the public for all purposes in October. Mr. Hay- 
ward, the engineer, would have been ready, we 
understand, this month; but the shaft of the 
Pneumatic Company has caused delay underground. 
It is hoped that Her Majesty will open this great 
thoroughfare in person, and thus connect her name 
with a work which will be remembered hereafter 
as one of the glories of her reign. 


A special Convocation of the University of Ox- 
ford was held on Tuesday, for the purpose of con- 
ferring on Mr. H. W. Longfellow the honorary 
degree of D.C.L. There wasa large attendance of 
ladies to witness the ceremony. 


A second edition of the translation of the ‘ Gret- 
tis Saga,’ by M. Magnussen and Mr. William 
Morris, is preparing, the first having been sold out 
in six weeks. The translators intend to English 
other Icelandic Sagas. 


We are glad to hear that the Oxford Delegates 
have resolved to add a third volume of Wiclif’s 
Miscellaneous English Works to the two volumes 
of ‘Homilies’ before announced as under the 
editorship of Mr. Thomas Arnold. Better late than 
never! We would have changed some hundreds of 
the volumes of dull theology that have issued from 
the University press for an earlier issue of these 
relics of our great Reformer. 


That King Arthur was a Northern man is 
maintained in an able article of the current number 
of the Westminster Review, ‘On the Four Ancient 
Books of Wales,’ which effectually disposes of 
Mr. Skene’s claim to put three of these books in 
the sixth century, and shows that they belong to 
the twelfth. The Gododin, the writer wisely 
confesses himself unable to explain, or to assign 
to any certain age. 


Those interested in the Peasants’ War of 1525 
should read an able essay on the celebrated Twelve 
Articles of the Peasants’ Rights, by Alfred Stern, 
of Gottingen. He shows that the author of the 
Articles was Balthasar Hubmaier, first a Papist 
professor at Ingolstadt University, then a Pro- 
testant pastor at Waldshut, and the political 
adviser of the rebel peasants of the Black Forest. 


Lectures to ladies on English Literature are to 
be given by Prof. Morley, at Winchester, in the 
autumn. The Professor is also to give two lectures 
| on the same subject in Newcastle. Classes for 
| young ladies are to be opened at Windsor in 
| October, on two afternoons in the week; Mr. 

William Johnson, of Eton, teaching Latin, and 
| Mr. Oscar Browning English History; while the 
| Rev. Stephen Hawtrey takes elementary geometry, 

and Mr. W. H. Harris physical geography and 
| geology. If these succeed, other classes will follow. 
—For the scholarships at the Women’s College, at 
Hitchin, there are ten candidates. 


It is announced in the Jewish Record that the 
Synod of Rabbis lately held in Germany recog- 
nized the principle of individual authority in 
matters of religious belief, and the importance of 
unfettered scientific investigation. They renounced 
the expectation of the restoration of Israel. They 
also recommended choral services, the use of the 
organ in synagogues, and musical performances on 
Sabbaths and festivals. As an indication of modern 
tendencies, this announcement ‘is not without 
significance. 


Mill Hill Grammar School, after having been 
closed for some time, is to be re-opened in October. 
The handsome and commodious building was one 
of Sir W. Tite’s earliest efforts, The school formerly 
had a good name for hard work and accurate 
scholarship. It can boast of having produced a 
Bishop, a Judge, a Senior Wrangler and Plumian 
Professor at Cambridge, a Second Wrangler, a 
Professor of Hebrew at Oxford, a promising Mem- 
ber of Parliament, and men of mark in various 
other positions. Under the recently appointed 
Head Master, Dr. Weymouth, it may regain some- 
thing of its former standing. 

We have received a capital photograph, styled a 
Study from Nature, from Messrs. Marion, the work 
of Messrs. Robinson and Cherrill, representing 
children standing on a coast and looking across a 














sheeny sea—the character of which is given with 











great good-fortune—towards a distant horizon and 
rocky point. Among the better parts of this publi- 
cation are the waves on our left, which are out of 
the glare, and the figures of the children, both of 
which are very happily treated. 


The historian, H. S. Bordier, has come forward 
with a defence of the popular tradition about 
William Tell, and conceives that he establishes 
the fact of the existence of a Williamus Tallo, 
renowned for his address and courage, in an epoch 
of the Middle Ages, before the end of the twelfth 
century. But M. Rilliet, the learned author of the 
‘ Origines de la Confédération Suisse,’ has answered 
him in a ‘Lettre 3} M. Henri Bordier,’ which 
leaves him and William Tell not a leg to stand 
upon. 


Arthurian students should look at M. Paulin Pa- 
ris’s ‘ Romans de la Table Ronde, mis en Nouveau 
Langage.’ Two volumes only are as yet published— 
the first containing Joseph of Arimathzea and the 
Saint Graal; the second, Merlin and Artus. Vol. 
3. is to contain Lancelot of the Lake and the Quest 
of the Saint Graal; Vol. 4. Tristan. M. Paulin 
Paris evidently knows his MSS. thoroughly, and 
has been able to show clearly where the original 
romance of Merlin ends, and where the inconsistent 
continuation of it, Le Roi Artus, begins. As 
against Sir F. Madden and Mr. Furnivall, M. 
Paris holds the prose Merlin and the prose Graal 
not to be Robert of Borron’s works. He also, as 
against Mr. Furnivall, holds that the short first 
‘ Estore dou Graal,’ in verse, (ed. F. Michel, 1841; 
reprint Furnivall, 1861) is Robert of Borron’s. 
The passage in dispute, lines 3461—3514, is a very 
difficult one, and there is, unluckily, only one MS. 
of the poem known ; but M. Paris is able to appeal 
to a prose MS. which, he says, is nearly contem- 
porary with the poem, in support of his interpre- 
tation. M. Paris also makes Robert of Borron a 
Frenchman, as against Prof. Pearson’s suggestion 
that he was an Englishman, one of Lord Byron’s 
ancestors. As to the Graal, M. Paris believes that 
it did not originally mean the dish of the Last 
Supper in which Joseph of Arimathzea collected 
the blood of Christ, but the ‘ Liber Gradalis,’ or 
Book of Degrees, a religious service-book in which 
the legend of the founding of the British church 
by Joseph of Arimathza, and his possession of the 
precious dish, was written, about 720 a.p. He 
thus connects the legend with the known quarrel 
about the independence of the British Church of 
the Papacy, which Montalembert treats in his 
‘Monks of the West.’ M. Paris, in consequence, 
believes, as against Mr. Furnivall, that the ‘ Joseph 
of Arimathza’ and the ‘Graal’ (generally incor- 
porated as the ‘ History of the Saint-Graal’) were 
written before, and not after, the Merlin, &c. 
The origin of all the Arthur Romances M. Paris 
sees in the Breton lays sung by harpers in France, 
put together and arranged by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and seized on eagerly by the French 
romance-writers of the twelfth century, tired of 
the fierceness of the earlier Chansons de Geste of 
the Charlemagne cycle, and longing for more 
courteous, amorous, chivalresque heroes and their 
dames. To Geoffrey, M. Paris also assigns the 
‘Vita Merlini,’ and treats him most rightly as 
the immediate source of all the splendid stream of 
Arthurian fiction, wherever its hidden springs may 
lie. M. Paris’s theory is admirably worked out, 
and his book is of the first importance to Arthur 
students. 

M. Gaidoz, with an admirable staff of French, 
German and English contributors, proposes to 
establish in Paris a quarterly Revue Celtique, if he 
can get 200 subscribers at a pound apiece. He is 
wisely afraid of the wild and loose speculations of 
many writers on Celtic matters, Druidism, &c., 
and warns them off. ‘‘ We intend to publish,” he 
says, ‘‘inedited Irish, Scotch, Gaelic, Manx, Welsh, 
Cornish and Breton texts, with translations. We 
shall carefully select texts interesting either for 
the philology or for the histaiiy of the literature, 
or for the mythology; philological essays on the 
Celtic languages and on their relationship with 
the other Indo-European languages; researches 
on the religion of the ancient Celts and on Celtic 
folk-lore ; dissertations on the obscure epochs in 
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the history of the Celtic races; essays on the his- 
tory of the Celtic literatures and on their relations 
with the medizval literature of Europe; a biblio- 
graphy, as complete as possible, of all the works 
concerning Celtic studies published in the British 
Islands and on the Continent during the course of 
the year. We intend further to reprint from time 
to time interesting and scarce texts or tracts, such 
as O'Clerigh’s Irish Glossary, Griffith Roberts’s 
Welsh Grammar, Bishop Carswell’s Gaelic Prayer- 
book, Gillies’s Collection of Gaelic Poems, the 
Tremenvan an ytron Maria and the Buhez mab 
den,” &e. 

The Annual Report of the Postmaster-General 
shows that in 1868 about 808,118,000 letters were 
delivered in the United Kingdom—an increase of 
429 per cent. on the number in the previous year. 
This gives an average of 26 letters to each person 
and 149 to each house. The depositors in Post- 
Office Savings Banks were 965,154, or 12°8 per 
cent. mofe than in 1867. The balance due to 
depositors was 11,666,655l.—an increase of 19°6 
percent. The amount for which money orders were 
issued fell from 19,282,109/. to 19,079,162/., or 
1 per cent., because the educational grants of the 
Privy Council were not, as formerly, distributed by 
money orders. 


Prof. S. S. Haldeman, the author of the best 
book on English Affixes, has circulated separate 
copies of his article on Webster’s and Worcester’s 
Dictionaries in the Southern Review for July, 1869. 


The newspaper postage agitation has spread to 
India. Letter-postage is cheap enough; but the 
postage of a daily paper costs about 2/. a year. 


Horses in Calcutta have taken to wearing 
turbans. They are said to be very unsightly, but 
very useful. Chignons may come next. 


Efforts are being made to revive the East India 
Association. This has been strongly supported by 
the native members, particularly of what may be 
called the advanced native party; and there has 
been of late rather a lukewarmness among the 
English members. It has not made an impression 
on public opinion in England, nor secured sympathy 
as a practical institution. The Colonial Society 
has promised to take up Indian subjects; but there 
appears little probability, with the many demands 
on its attention, of its being able to devote much 
time to our Indian empire. 


The Wire Tramway, as it is called, for carrying 
goods in the air by wire ropes, is making far less 
progress in England, where it was first worked, 
than on the Continent. This is on account of the 
way-leaves; for some persons have an objection to 
hundredweights of stone bobbing in wooden baskets 
over their turnip-fields or wheat-fields with, as they 
conceive, a chance of the wire rope breaking, and 
bringing the whole concern on their heads. In 
France, the beetroot sugar-growers have taken 
several of these lines to convey produce to their 
mills, and it is being extended in the Alps of 
Savoy. In one of these districts there is already an 
example of a wire rope stretching across a valley 
for a kilometre, or 1,000 yards, carrying ore. It 
is understood that our Post- Office will not use the 
wire tramway; but prefer pneumatic tubes for 
postal branch lines. 


Some notions are being got about that little- 
known country, Georgia, in the Caucasus. Between 
the Russian officials and the native disposition of 
the Georgians, Tiflis is quite a Frenchified pro- 
vincial or colonial capital. A French colony is 
developing itself in the usual style with a Vaude- 
ville Theatre, hairdressers, perfumers, dealers in 
knicknackery, &c. The Armenian and Russian 
traders, however, have got hold of the direct com- 
merce in European goods. The Indo-European 
telegraph operations and those for the Black Sea 
and Caspian Railway are stimulating the country; 
and there is an undercurrent, which shows that 
the native Georgians are not only picking up the 
cancan and French argot, but many other French 
ideas besides, acceptable to young Georgia. The 
English, as usual, have a quiet attitude, working 
at the railway contracts, and importing produce 
through native houses. There is little that is 





striking in Georgian publications, but the written 
language is taking steady hold of the Georgian 
population. 


A beautifully mounted perfect skeleton of the 
finner whale, upwards of 80 feet long, named Phy- 
salus Grayi by Prof. M‘Coy, has been placed, and 
exhibited to the public, in the enclosure on the 
side of the Museum in Melbourne, in South Aus- 
tralia. It is the first finner whale described as 
found in the Australian Seas. The Cetacea of the 
Australian Colonies are being carefully studied. 
Besides the finner described and exhibited by 
Prof. M‘Coy at Melbourne, Dr. Knox, in Welling- 
ton, is figuring and describing eight whales and 
dolphins that have been observed on the coast of 
New Zealand. 


The great ship-canal which is to connect Ams- 
terdam with the North Sea, at a cost of 27,000,000 
guilders, is now once more in progress, the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands having relieved the con- 
tractors of certain difficulties which for a time 
hindered the work. The canal will be about fifteen 
miles in length: one portion of its course lies 
through the sea known to the Dutch as the Y, and 
through Wyker Meer, where it will be strongly 
embanked. The sandy peninsula beyond, about five 
miles wide, will be cut through, and a harbour will 
be built at its mouth, at a part of the coast where 
a harbour is greatly wanted. For the proper utiliza- 
tion of this canal the Zuyder Zee is to be shut out 
from Amsterdam, and the Pampus dam by which 
this is to be effected is already half finished, and 
the locks and sluices connected with it are in pro- 
gress. By this undertaking Holland will add one 
more to her grand engineering works, but it appears 
to be an English firm who hold the contract. The 
opening of the new port as a harbour of refuge will 
be a boon to all the mariners who navigate the 
North Sea. 


Turkish ladies, who take a much more active 
interest in politics than European observers sup- 
pose, have for some time been suspected of reading 
the newspapers. Many a gentleman, who has read 
his Djeride Hawades through in his office, is seen 
punctually taking his paper home, not for reference 
or his own perusal. According to our English con- 
temporary at Constantinople, the matter is now 
openly avowed, and a lady’s edition of the Teraki, 
on fine yellow paper, is regularly issued. Munif 
Effendi and some others made an unsuccessful 
effort a few years ago tostart a Turkish Illustrated 
News for the ladies. 


We hear with regret of the death of Prof. 
Huber, at Wernigerode, last Monday week, in 
his seventy-first year, after a few days’ illness. His 
book on the English Universities, translated by Mr. 
Frank Newman in 1843, is still the best book of 
its kind. He resigned his Professorship of Litera- 
ture in Berlin to pursue social science in general 
and co-operation in particular; and his cheery face 
was well known at the co-operative meetings of 
the Christian Socialists, the Rochdale Pioneers, 
&c. He has written and printed many helpful 
tracts and books on Co-operation, of which he was 
one of the acknowledged leaders in Germany. Of 
late years he gave himself heart and soul to the 
improvement of his village in the Hartz Mountains, 
Wernigerode, built schools, a workmen’s home, &c. 
He combined, oddly enough, violent reactionism in 
politics with the widest liberalism in social matters; 
but his heart was in the right place, and many a 
poor man and child has lost a right good friend. 





GUSTAVE DOR£.—DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. 
—EXHIBITION of PICTURES, OPEN DAILY, at the New 
Gallery, from Ten to Six.—Admission, 1s. 


GERMAN GALLERY, 168, New Bond Street.—A SERIES of 
large PICTURES, the Seven Churches of Asia (wonderfully illus- 
trating the fulfilment of the Revelation of St. John), and other 
Eastern subjects, painted by A. Svoboda during his Travels in 

jia.—Admission, 1s. 





ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Professor Pepper's Lecture ‘On 


the Great Lightning Inductorium,’ as delivered before pheir Royal 
Highnesses the neesses Louisa and Beatrice, ata 
Quarter to Three and Half-past Seven. —‘ Robin food’ and 
‘Aladdin,’ musically treated by Some Buckland, .—* Astro- 
Metroscope.’—W. Relief 7 — *s Pic- 


pe. ury’s * Photo- 
tures of ‘ Elaine.’—Stokes on Memory.—At the ROYAL POLY 
TECHNIC.—One Shilling. 








SCIENCE 
ARCH-EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 
Bury St. Edmunds, July 28, 1869. 

WE left our party starting in good numbers for 
Clare Castle and Priory, on the borders of the 
counties of Suffolk and Essex. Proceeding thence 
to Long Melford, carriages were put into requisi- 
tion for the visit to the church. This is a most 
interesting specimen of a good type of Suffolk 
churches, having all the characteristics of the fine 
style to which it belongs—the early Perpendicular. 
Looking down the long nave from the chancel, and 
carrying the eye upwards to the timber roof, the 
corbels of which are carried by finely-carved figures 
resting on the capitals of the pillars, the effect was 
charming. But the ancient glass in the church is, 
perhaps, its greatest glory. It gives representatives 
of nearly all the noble families that have flourished 
in its neighbourhood, in their habit as they lived at 
some eventful period of their history. Mr. Almack 
told their story well, but was quite inaudible five 
yards off. His certification of Perkin Warbeck 
caused a smile. The Clopton chapel, with the 
quaint ‘“Testimonie” of Lydgate inscribed on 
scrolls intermixed with the carved work of a run- 
ning border, was very remarkable, as were some 
of the brasses. After lunch, Kentwell Hall was 
reached. This was formerly a residence of the Clop- 
tons, and was full of vestiges of their state and 
importance, obligingly displayed and described by 
Captain Bence and his family. From Kentwell, 
Melford Hall was the next point. It was one of 
the country houses of the abbots of Bury in early 
times. It is the seat of Sir William Parker, Bart., 
and is a very fine mansion of the Elizabethan period, 
enriched with magnificent modern furniture and 
articles de luxe captured by Admiral Sir Hyde Par- 
ker a century ago in a Spanish galleon. The china 
vases and carved ivories were marvels. 

From Melford to Lavenham the party proceeded 
by train. Here was a splendid church; with a 
grand massive tower, and a fine open battlement 
extending the length of the nave, enriched with 
the insignia of the De Veres. All the good points 
of Melford Church (except only the glass) were 
here again seen, and on aricher scale, as the church 
was rather later and much larger. The Rector told 
the story of the late restoration of the church very 
well. As far as could be seen, it had been performed 
with care. The carved wood-work was very fine; 
some of it evidently belonging to the earlier church, 
In the rectory grounds the large company was 
hospitably entertained, and thence wandered over 
the town to the station, seeing the Guildhall and 
other good specimens of Tudor architecture on their 
way. Lavenham was at one time the seat of a 
considerable manufacture of cloth, and the existing 
remains showed that the clothiers certainly appre- 
ciated wood-carving. 

In the evening the Rev. J. R. Green read a 
paper ‘On the Abbey and Town of Bury St. Ed- 
munds,’ On Thursday, after a meeting of members 
only for matters of business, and in which it was 
decided that Leicester should be the place of meet- 
ing for 1870, the Historical Section met in the 
Town Hall, and here Lord Talbot took the chair. 
He explained how politics had prevented his coming 
before, and would compel him to run away very 
soon ; and then Lord Arthur Hervey, as President 
of the Section, delivered the following address :— 

I wish I could hope that the meeting of the 
Archxological Institute at Bury St. Edmunds 
would be the occasion of instigating some capable 
person to supply a great desideratum in archeology, 
—I mean a good History of Suffolk. Several par- 
tial histories exist, some of great merit,—such as 
Gage’s ‘History of Thingoe Hundred,’ and Suck- 
ling’s ‘History of Suffolk’ (embracing the Hundreds 
of Wangford, Mutford and Lothingsland), ‘ His- 
tory of Hawstead,’ Histories of Hengrave, Stow- 
market, Bury, Ipswich, Sudbury, &c., and several 
considerable MS. collections, Davys, Jermyn, 
Gipps, &c., as well as very important materials for 
history in the registers, consuetudines, extracta, 
&c., of Bury Abbey; but Suffolk has never yet 
given birth to an historian who should collect all 
the scattered elements into one comprehensive 
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history, and lay before the. eye of the archzological | the ninth century (a.p. 895); all the other exam- 


world the rich variety of materials which old Time 
has spared as relics of the past life of the south 
folk of East Anglia. And yet Suffolk is really 
worthy of a good historian. There is a great 
variety of interest connected with it. If we want 
to penetrate into the duskiest corners, the deepest 
crypts of the history of our race, we have the flint- 
implements in abundance, for which Hoxne ac- 
quired the earliest celebrity. We have, just over 
the border, at the Grimes graves in Norfolk, one of 
those primitive Celtic villages—strikingly like that 
of Stanlake, near Oxford—which throw a melan- 
choly light upon the social condition of the earliest 
known inhabitants of this island. We have a few 
Celtic words, chiefly names of rivers,—we have 
ancient British barrows and other earthworks,— 


we have British urns and arms and other manv- | 
factured articles, all able to tell us something of | 


the times before Claudius Cesar brought Roman 
civilization into Britain. 
Even of the Roman occupation,—though we 


have no striking monuments like Silchester, or | 


Burgh Castle, or Colchester, or the Roman vallum 


in the North,—yet we have distinct and interesting | 


memorials in the Roman roads, by which the 
Romans fixed their grasp upon the whole country 
of the Iceni. The main road from London is in- 
dicated by Stratford St. Mary, whence it passed 
through the Stonhams (where Roman remains, 
pottery, pavements, &c. have been found in the 
last year), and Long Stratton, to the Venta Ice- 
norum (Caistor). Another Roman road led from 


Stratford through Bildeston, Woolpit, Stowlang- | 


toft, Ixworth, to Thetford (where its course is 
marked by the names Norton Street, Fen Street 
and Low Street), and thence on to Branodunum 
or Brancaster, the extreme station of the Littus 


Saxonicum. The road which ran from Dunwich, | 


or rather the more ancient Dummoc (now in the 
sea) through Sibton, is said to be “‘in an extremely 
perfect state.” The Schnield 
Icklingham, where Mr. Prigg discovered copious 


remains of Roman occupation, in Roman pottery, | 


&c., side by side with burial-places indicating 
neighbourhood to a British town and other roads, 
all mark the completeness of the Roman occu- 
pation. In addition to the camp at Clare, which we 
saw yesterday, remarkable Roman earthworks, on 
a very considerable scale, still exist at Lidgate, in 


the neighbourhood of which numerous Roman coins | 


have also been found. I had the privilege of 
examining them with Mr. Harrod, and much regret 
that his design of making an accurate survey of 
them was frustrated. Other unequivocal ones may 
be seen at Stowlangtoft, Burgh (near Woodbridge), 
Haughley, Bungay and Blythborough. Pavements, 
coins, swords, pottery, Roman burials (as at 
Rougham), are also evidences of the Roman period. 


But when we come to the period which interests | 


us more closely as being that of the introduction 
of our own Anglo-Saxon race into the occupation, 
and eventually into the possession, of these shores, 
both the interest of the inquiry and the materials 
for it, and I may add the need of it, increase 
largely. I cannot imagine a more interesting field 
for a searching investigation than the history of 
the colonization of Suffolk which ended in the dis- 
placement of the Romanized Iceni by the Angles. 
The materials for such an investigation are, of 
course, chiefly the names of places, which, if pro- 
perly handled by some one combining an accurate 
and extensive knowledge of the Teutonic dialects 
with a no less accurate knowledge of Teutonic 
mythology, and possessing critical acuteness and 
sagacity with sobriety of judgment, might, I am 
convinced, lead to considerable results. But the 
evidence from names of places would be supple- 
mented and corroborated by such scanty historical 
evidences as remain. I should like, for instance, 
to know what is the earliest mention of the division 
of East Anglia into the North-folk and South-folk. 
I do not think either occurs in Bede; and we know 
that for a time East Anglia formed one diocese. 
In the reign of Ethelred (993), Suffolk and Norfolk 
had only one bishop. Suffolk became a separate 
earldom first in the reign of Edward the Confessor, 
who bestowed it on Gurth, Harold’s brother. The 
earliest mention of Suffolk that I have found is in 


street through | 


| ples, and they are frequent, are in the reign of 
| Edward the Confessor, in whose time the first 
mention of Norfolk in a charter is found. Coupling 
| this with the erection of the separate earldom of 
| Suffolk at this time, it would seem that the dis- 
| tinction of the two branches of East Anglians 
| north and south of the Waveney was not at all 
generally accepted till between the reign of Alfred 
| and that of Edward the Confessor. In fact, this 
| name of Suffolk would seem to have come into 
general use about the same time as the name of 
Bury St. Edmunds for the old Beoderic’s worth; 
and as we are in Bury, perhaps I may be par- 
| doned for remarking, by the way, that we are 
able to discover from the charters with singular 
precision the time and mode of this change of name. 
The ancient name was Beoderic’s worth: the worth 
,of the Saxon proprietor, Beoderic. A certain 
AXthelfled, late in the tenth century, left in his will 
, Some land “to St. Edmund’s stow at Byderic’s 
| wyrée.” In 945, Edmund, King of the Angles, 
gives to the monastery situated in the place which 
is called Bedericesworth, where the holy king 
and martyr Edmund rests, all the land around it, 
free from all charges and duties. In 962, a certain 
Wulfstan gives certain lands at Palgrave to the 
Church of St. Edmund the Martyr, in the place 
| called by the country people Bedrickesurthe. In 
, 997, Aidric gives land, half to St. Gregory at Sud- 
| bury and half to St. Edmund at Bederices wyrde. 
In 1020, Canute grants to the monastery which is 
called Beadricesworth entire freedom from epi- 
scopal domination and other privileges. About 958, 
Elfgar gives his land at Corkfield to Bedrickes- 
worth to St. Edmund’s stow. But in the interval 
between Canute—when the first stone minster was 
, built for the Holy Body, and the Benedictine monks 
given absolute possession—and Edward the Con- 
fessor, St. Edmund got the better of Bederic, and 
by degrees the name St, Edmund's Bury became 


| 


the charters and wills of Edward’s time it is always 
either simply St. Edmund or St. Edmund’s church 
or minster, but far most frequently St. Edmund’s 
Bury, which has continued to be its name to the 
present day. 

Another point connected with the early Anglo- 
Saxon names which is worthy of especial consider- 
| ation is the remarkably copious use of words desig- 
nating the relative geographical position of different 
portions of the same people. I do not remember 
anything like this among the Semitic, Hellenic, or 
Latin tribes. We have East Angles, West Angles, 
Middle Angles (Leicester), and South Angles (Dor- 
setshire), East and West and South and Middle 
Saxons, North-folk and South-folk, Northumbrians 
and Southumbrians, North-wick and South-bury, 
| North Elmham and South Elmham, and a host of 
similar designations. This reference to the points 
of the compass seems to have been common to the 
Teutonic tribes, as the wide-spread names of North- 
men, Ostrogoths, Visigoths, Austria, Westphalians, 
Sutherland, Sodor, &c., indicate; but it would be 
interesting to trace and account for this peculiarity, 
| and connect it with other features in the natural 
| character. Again, it may often help to indicate the 
| course which conquest or colonization took: as, for 
| instance, I should infer from the name of Norwich 
| that the Saxon invasion of these parts advanced 
| from the south-east, and did not for a time extend 
north of Norwich. One might conjecture that Nor- 
wich and Sudbury were the northern and southern 
limits of the East Anglian settlement; for Sudbury 
was certainly not so called with reference to Bury 
St. Edmund’s, since it was called Sudbury for at 
least two hundred years while this town was 
called Bedericksworth. 

Then, again, a more exhaustive investigation of 
different words which form the terminations of 
names of places would both be philologically impor- 
tant and be a useful contribution to history. Take 
the name of the city just mentioned, Norwich. It 
teaches us at once what history confirms, that the 
sea ran up so far in those days, for all the places 
which terminate in wich are on the sea or arms of 
the sea,— Dunwich, Ipswich, Harwich, Sandwich, 
Greenwich, &c. Mr. Gordon Hill’s able paper on 
Bury brings before us the doubt as to the exact 





quite established in lieu of Bedericsworth. In all | 


! 


meaning of the termination worth (weorth, wyrth, 
| worthig), in Bedericksworth, Ickworth, Hornings- 
worth, Halesworth, Hepworth, and hundreds of 
| other places. What are the distinctive features of 
| stows (are they always burial-places’), byrigs, 
| burghs, tuns and steads respectively? These and 
kindred points would throw considerable light upon 
Anglian civilization. One other name of historical 
interest, illustrating the political condition of our 
Anglian forefathers, occurs to me; I mean that of 
the Hundred in which we are met, the Hundred 
and Deanery of Thingoe. In Charters numbered 
832, 915, 1,342, 1,346, mention is made of the 
Thinghows at St. Edmunds, in connexion with 
certain dues (half nigende hundred sokne) which 
King Edward grants to St. Edmund. This at once 
brings before us the Thing—the ancient Scandina- 
vian Court—of which we heard so much in con- 
nexion with the last iniquitous Danish war; the 
Stor-thing, the Volk-thing, preserved in the names of 
Dingwall, Worthing! &c., and enables ug to picture 
to ourselves the old inhabitants of our country going 
at stated times to the thing-hill out of the North- 
gate to pay into court the dues of sae and soc to 
the appointed officer. I should like very much to 
know whether this Thinghows is a monument of 
the Danish possession of East Anglia. 

Another most interesting field of historical inquiry 
opens before us in the moats which are so frequent in 
the county. There is scarcely a parish in the county 
where there is not one or more moats. Some of 
these are stupendous works, as those at Chevington, 
Barrow, Rushbrook, Kentwell, &c., and I fancy that 
their antiquity in some instances is very great. In 
some places there are moats which appear to have 
been the defence not of single homes, but of whole 
tribes. At Kenninghall, in Norfolk, there are 
several acres inclosed within a moat in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the old Saxon palace. At 
Ickwell-byrig, in Bedfordshire, there are, I think, 
twelve acres protected by a deep moat and steep 
banks; and at Little Sexham, besides the moat 
which inclosed the ancient residence of the Crofts 
family, there is another moat adjoining, which sur- 
rounds some two or three acres. From the name 
| Saxham, contrasted with Denham, where are the 
remains of ancient earthworks still called the 
Castle, I conjecture that after the Danish occupa- 
tion of East Anglia the Saxons entrenched them- 
selves for safety within those waters. Coming 
down to more modern times I think a good his- 
torian would find abundant materials for illustrat- 
ing the domestic life of East Anglia in the nume- 
rous houses of our gentry for which Suffolk was 
and is remarkable. Of castles, those picturesque 
engines of oppression, those interesting monuments 
of Norman tyranny and Saxon servitude, we have 
remarkably few remains. The great baronial castle 
of the De Clares, the huge mound and fosse which 
mark the site of the castle at Haughley, Orford, 
Mepingham, the mound at Eye, and the Castle at 
Denham, of which nobody knows anything, and 
the castle of Framlingham, are all that occur to 
me; and of these several had ceased to exist soon 
after the Conquest. But the moated houses, where 
our gentry lived in their state, and exercised hos- 
pitality through many centuries, respected, but not 
dreaded by their dependents, are from their number 
and their quiet grandeur quite characteristic of 
the county, and I think pleasantly and creditably 
characteristic. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of Bury, Hawstead-place, the seat of the Drurys, 
Coldham Hall of the Rokewoods, Kedington of 
the Barnardistons, Boxted of the Poleys, Melford 
Halland Kentwell Hall, Barrow of the Heighams, 
Denham of the Lewknors, Hengrave of the Kytsons, 
Culford and Redgrave of the Bacons, Fakenham 
of the Tollemaches, Rushbrook of the Jermyns, 
and Euston of the Rookwoods, Bennets and Fitz- 
Roys, teem with memories of East-Anglian social 
life. A little further off we have Helmingham, the 
seat of the Tollemaches, Playford of the De Fel- 
briggs and Feltons, Wingfield House the seat of 
the Delapoles, Tendring Hall, Flixton Hall, Brome 
Hall, and innumerable other manor-houses, mostly: 
moated to tell us the same tale. 

Nor do I think that many counties can surpass: 
Suffolk in the number of ancient families, which, 
though many of them may not have risen to great 
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historic distinction, have yet been remarkable 
either for their misfortunes or for their fruitfulness 
and long continuance, and the succession of able 
and useful men, whom they have reared for their 
country’s service in Church and State. A history 
of those who have borne the titles of Earls or Dukes 
of Suffolk, beginning with Gurth, going on to the 
ill-fated Delapoles, the royal alliances of the Bran- 
dons, and the tragic death of Lady Jane Grey’s 


father, would alone furnish a sensational volume | 


quite equal to any of Miss Braddon’s. Then, even 
before the Conquest, there were the Tollemaches, 


whose ancient manor-house at Bentley bore the | 


distich— 
Before the Normans into England came, 
Bentley was my seat, and Tollemache was my name; 


and whose name is found connected with so many | 


parishes of Suffolk (Bentley, Fakenham, Hawstead, 


Helmingham, &c.). Then we have the stately | 


family of the De Clares, carrying the name of a 








| 


| 


small Suffolk town into the royal Dukedom of , 


Clarence, giving its name to an Irish county, to an 
heraldic king-at-arms, and to a college at Cam- 
bridge. There was the great house of De Vere 
and De Uffords, then the Wingfields and Dela- 


poles, the Waldegraves, Willoughbys, Glenchams, | 


the Rouses, the Barnardistons, the Poleys, the 
Jermyns, the Cornwallis’s, the Norths, the Clop- 
tons, the Heighams, the Herveys, the Feltons, 
the Brookes, the Drurys, the Cullums, and, more 
recent as Suffolk families, though of great antiquity 


in the west, the Hanmers, the Bunburys, the | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Bennets, and many others, seem to open a fine | 


field of genealogical history. In connexion with 


, 280 


these families and their residences, great interest | 


attaches to Queen Elizabeth's royal progress through 
Suffolk in 1561 and 1578. Of the latter, Churchyard 
writes, “ Albeit they had small warning. . of the 
coming of the Queen’s Majesty into both those 
shires (Norfolk and Suffolk), the gentlemen had 
made such ready provision, that all the velvets 
and silks that might be laid hand on were taken 
up and bought for any money, and soon converted 
to such garments and suits of robes that the shew 


thereof might have beautified the greatest triumphs | 


that was in England these many years. For, as 
heard, there were 200 young gentlemen clad all in 
white velvet, and 300 of the graver sort apparelled 
in black velvet coats and fair chains, all ready at 
one instant and place, with 1,500 serving-men 
more on horseback, well and bravely mounted in 
good order, ready to receive the Queen’s Highness 
into Suffolk, which surely was a comely troop, and 
a noble sight to behold. And all these waited on 
the Sheriff, Sir William Spring, during the Queen’s 
Majesty’s abode in those parts, and to the very 


confines of Suffolk. But before her Highness passed | 
into Norfolk there was in Suffolk such sumptuous | 
feastings and banquets as seldom in any part of | 


the world hath been seen before.” In her first 
progress (in 1561) the Queen passed five days at 
Ipswich, and visited the Waldegraves at Smal- 
bridge, in Bury, and the Tollemaches at Helming- 


ham. In the progress of 1578 the houses she visited | 
were Melford Hall,—Lawshall Hall (where she | 
dined),—Hawstead Place, the residence of Sir | 
William Drury,—Sir William Spring (the High | 
Sheriff) at Lavenham, — Sir Thomas Kitson at | 


Hengrave,—Sir Arthur Higham at Barrow,—Mr. 
Rookwood at Euston, and others; while Sir Robert 
Jermyn feasted the French ambassadors at Rush- 
brooke. 

I will not now dwell upon the remarkable persons 
whom a good history of Suffolk would have to 
celebrate, because I hope to have an opportunity 
of bringing a few such to your notice in a separate 
paper. But I should like to mention another 
branch of Suffolk family history, which it would 
be highly interesting to investigate—I mean the 
families of distinction in the United States of 
America, which emigrated from Suffolk, and gave 
the names of Suffolk parishes to their adopted 
land. You are all aware that the Wenham Lake 
ice bears the name of Wenham, near Ipswich. 
Governor Winthrop, of Massachusetts, and _ his 
distinguished descendant, the Hon. Robert Win- 
throp, came from Groton, in this county. An 
interesting volume, probably known to many here 
present, is entitled ‘The Brights of Suffolk,’ by 





| tant movements deeply affecting the welfare of the 


Jonathan Bright, of Waltham, Massachusetts ; 
and he tells us that the emigrants from Suffolk, 
between 1630 and 1640, were ‘‘considered the 
best as to character that came to New England.” 
Mr. Bright enumerates as places in New England, 
called from Suffolk parishes, ‘‘ Acton, Boxford, 
Groton, Haverhill, Needham, Stow, Sudbury, and 
others”; and as Suffolk families, Fiskes, Brights, 
Appletons, Wards, Brownes, Bonds, Springs, 
Coolidges, Livermores, &c. Adding the New 
World to the Old, what a rich mine of family his- 
tory a good county historian would have to explore! 

The ecclesiastical history of the county is one 








which, if well handled, would throw great light | 
upon the course of East-Anglian Christianity, and | 
that through a period of twelve or thirteen hun- | 
dred years. Felixstow preserves in an unmistak- | 
able manner the memory of the Burgundian apostle | 
who converted the East Anglians to the faith of | 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and established his See at 
Dummoc, a.D. 627, and was, I presume, buried | 
at Felixstow. The Flixtons seem to bear the) 
Bishop’s name also. Sigbert’s school for the instruc- 
tion of youth after the manner of the French | 
schools, supposed by many to have been the origin | 
of Cambridge, his patronage of St. Fursey, the | 
Irishman who followed up the labours of Felix, the | 
foundation of monasteries at Burgh and Bedericks- | 


_ worth, the labours of Bishop Cedd (a name perhaps | 


preserved in Chedburn), and then the singularly | 
characteristic history of the Abbey of Bury deserve, 
surely, a good historian. The way in which this | 
great abbey drew round itself wealth and power— | 
parishes in Domesday—brought the most | 
proud and haughty monarchs to tremble at its 
shrine—drew a considerable town around it— | 


_ usurped all power over the town—attracted kings 


and queens and parliaments to its precincts—ex- | 
pelled all spiritual jurisdiction that it might reign 

supreme—became the chief secular power in the | 
county—filled the place with some of the fincst | 
architectural triumphs of succeeding ages, Norman | 
— Decorated — Perpendicular, — beautified nume- | 
rous churches in the neighbourhood—made it an ob- | 
ject of ambition to the greatest nobles to belong to 


i 


I | the fraternity, and to be buried within its hallowed 


walls,—and all this on account of its possessing | 
the body of an obscure petty king of East Anglia 
who had been slain by the Danes, is a study full | 
of instruction, and of no little interest. And then | 
came the introduction of different religious ideas, | 


| and a new spiritual power ; and it is no less curious ' 


to see the rapid fading away of the wide-spreading 
tree, or, if I may alter my metaphor, to see the 
mortar which had bound all together loosening its | 
tenacious hold, and privileges and possessions, and | 
power and dignity, and influence and wealth all | 
falling to pieces and crumbling into ruins like the | 
buildings themselves, of which scarce one stone is 
left upon another which has not been thrown down. 
The decay, no less than the growth, of the monastic 
power is a subject worthy of a philosophic historian, 
as being both curious phases of the human mind— 
besides that, both movements bring us into contact 
with a variety of historical personages. 

Nor ought I to omit to add that Suffolk has 
taken an important part in several historical trans- 
actions, and also was the theatre of several impor- 


country. The meeting of the Barons at St. Ed- 
mund’s Shrine preparatory to Magna Charta,— 
the great riots in Richard the Second’s reign under 
Jack Straw, in connexion with the Kentish insur- 
rection of Wat Tyler,—the insurrection under 
Robert Kett in Edward the Sixth’s reign, in which 
the men of Suffolk aided their Northfolk brethren, 
—the decided part taken by the men of Suffolk in 
favour of Queen Mary’s right tothe throne of Eng- 
land, and in the struggle against the tyranny of 
the Stuarts, show that the men of Suffolk, however 
habitually quiet and unmercurial, were not deficient 
in spirit to resist any semblance of opposition, or 
in determination to stand up for their own rights 
and those of their lawful sovereign. With no less 
spirit did Suffolk take up the cause of the Reforma- 
tion. Hadleigh contributed one of the most illus- 
trious martyrs in the person of Dr. Rowland Taylor, 
and numerous pulpits in Suffolk gave the clear ring 
of scriptural truth. 





lh 





I would just make one passing allusion to the 
great change which has taken place in Suffolk in- 
dustry, and to the lessons in political economy 
which may be derived therefrom. You are all aware 
that the wool and cloth trade was one of the chief 
sources of Suffolk wealth in the olden time. The 
great clothiers of Suffolk were some of the earliest 
instances of that great industrial aristocracy, 
which was to dispute the palm of wealth and 
power with the ancient feudal lords of the soil. At 
Lavenham you see the two typified in the two 
great pews of the De Veres and the Springs, look- 
ing one another, as it were, in the face. The 
numerous towns in Suffolk, Hadleigh, Lavenham, 
Sudbury, Nayland, Stowmarket, and so on, owed 
their existence chiefly to this trade. All the monu- 
ments in the Church of Nayland which bear any 
face of comeliness and antiquity are erected to the 
memory of clothiers, and the ancient condition of 
the county, as evidenced in deeds of settlement, 
fines, wills, old maps, and so on, exactly corre- 
sponded with this state of things. There were 
extensive sheep-walks in uninclosed parishes, and 
the chief wealth of many landed proprietors lay 
in their flocks. Agriculture was then in its infancy, 
and the paring of St. Edmund’s nails and other 
reliques were more relied upon to avoid weeds in 
the corn and to secure good crops than the art of 
good farming. But when the manufacture of cloth 
was drawn away to the coal country, and the 


| growth of wool consequently ceased to give em- 


ployment to the population of our Suffolk towns, 
though we still continue to be a good wool-growing 
county, it became necessary to turn our minds and 
our hands to other branches of agricultural indus- 
try, and the result, not a little creditable to our 
determination and perseverance, is, that Suffolk 
has become one of the finest corn-growing counties 
in England. 

But I must now conclude, and must ask you 
to forgive one whose affections are linked to Suffolk 
by a family residence of more than 400 years, if 
e has been somewhat unduly profuse in setting 
forth Suffolk glories. If I have exhausted your 
patience, I certainly have not exhausted my sub- 
ject ; and I can only reiterate the hope which L 
expressed at first, that some competent historian 
will be found to supply that great gap in arche- 
ology and topography to which I have alluded, and 
illustrate the antiquities, the architecture, and the 
families of Suffolk with the breadth of knowledge 
which they require for their true elucidation, and 
with the power and vivacity of description which 
will secure for them the attention they deser7e. 


Then followed a paper by Mr. J. Bruce, ‘On Sir 
Simonds D’Ewes.’ After a paper, by Mr. Rye, ‘On 
the Religious Guilds of Bury,’ the whole party, 
together with others specially invited, found their 
way to Ickworth Park. Here they were received 
by the Marquis of Bristol, the President of the 
Meeting. 

Friday was begun by active work in the Sections. 
‘Gipping Chapel’ and ‘ Church-Bells in Suffolk’ 
came in under the head of Architecture, and both 
were able papers. The President of the Historical 
Section gave his account of the Worthies of Suf- 
folk. The early “‘ Mints” of Bury were discussed, 
and the Master of the Grammar School told some 
new facts about the Statutes of the School. The 
interest of the meeting was, however, centred in 
Dr. Margoliouth’s account of the ‘ Vestiges of the 
Anglo-Hebrews in East Anglia.’ The great point 
made by the writer was that the ‘‘ Moyses’ Hall” 
in Bury was no ordinary domestic building, but a 
community of learned and pious men, teaching and 
practising their peculiar faith and educating their 
peculiar people side by side with the grand Bene- 
dictine monastery. 

Saturday was taken up by the excursion to 
Framlingham and Ipswich. On this occasion the 
Institute was fortunate in having with them Mr. 
Clark, of Dowlais. Those who heard him lecture 
on the Tower at the London Meeting, and who 
know his able papers in the Journal, will under- 
stand how important it was felt to secure such 
service as he could give in the illustration of so fine 
a subject as the castle of Framlingham. 

On Monday an excursion by rail and coach was 
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made, having Gipping Chapel for its extreme | 


limit. This singular building had been the subject 
of a paper, and the writer (the Rev. Mr. Sewell) 
was ready to receive the excursionists. The chapel 
is said to be an expiatory offering by Sir James 
Tyrell for his share in the murder of the Princes in 
the Tower. It is a beautiful specimen of the flint 
work of the district, and has numerous coats of 
arms and badges on the exterior. One of these 
badges had been read to express the year 1550, as 
the date of a work obviously seventy years older. 
This of course provoked discussion, and it seemed 
at last decided to read the letters as the initials 
A.M.L.A.—the meaning of which is a nut for Suffolk 
antiquaries to crack. Thence to Haughley Church, 
Haughley Castle and Park, Wetherden and Wool- 
pit Churches, Hessett and Rougham Churches, 
and Rushbrooke Hall; and the last excursion of 
the pleasant and successful Bury St. Edmunds 
meeting came to an end. In the evening another 
Conversazione took place in the Museum, the con- 
tents of which had been considerably added to since 
the opening, and the description of them improved. 

With a short review of the Museum our account 
must close. 

We need hardly say that the new Shakspeare 
autograph is the great object of interest. The 
reading previously given has to be amended; the 
chief attention having been given to the signature 
itself. There is little doubt that the correct reading 
is, ‘‘thyne Sweeteste W. Shakspere Strathforde 
Marche 16.” Of the little Ovid, now so unexpectedly 
made famous, it may be said that it is the property 
of the Rev. H. S. Hawkins, rector of Beyton, son 
of Edward Hawkins, late Keeper of Antiquities in 
the British Museum, and one of the keenest anti- 
quaries of his time. Mr. Hawkins’s account of the 
book is, that his brother bought it of a bookseller 
named Lumley, in Chancery Lane, about thirty 
years ago, for the sake of Dryden’s autograph. 
Finding that of Shakspeare further on in the 
volume, he showed it to a friend or two, and they 
simply pooh-poohed it. So the book went back to 
its hiding-place. The present owner received it at 
his brother’s death; and (it seems) having from 
the first believed in the genuineness of the Shak- 
speare autograph, thought the Institute meeting a 
good opportunity for its consideration. He has 
every wish for it to be most critically examined, 
and has placed it in the hands of the Secretary of 
the Institute for that purpose. 

Of the Clare Cross belonging to Her Majesty 
we have already spoken. The Oriental jewels and 
other objects sent by His Highness the Maharajah 
Dhuleep Singh next claim attention. They consist 
of two cuffs of gold, about six inches in length, 
ornamented with alternate bands of enamel and 
uncut stones; armlets of gold, set with topaz; a 
small dagger, with richly-enamelled sheath; two 
“encriers” of gold, one with a rich but somewhat 
coarse surface-tooling, and the other enamelled ; 
coffee-pots and basins; scent and antimony bottles, 
richly enamelled. Lady Cullum sent some fine 
plate and many miscellaneous objects and orna- 
ments. Among them are some fine “ Apostle” 
and other spoons, a noble “peg” tankard, and a 
silver tea-caddy and basin, formerly the property 
of Admiral Vernon. Prof. Babington sent many 
fine Greek vases, ranging from the archaic to the 
**debased ” period. To our previous mention of the 
chests and wood-work in the Museum we should 
add, three fine panels, from an interior. Each is 
surmounted by a crown, over ‘‘ Marye,” “ Styles,” 
*€1588”; the parish chest of Chevrington, richly 
carved with an ecclesiastical pattern, and probably 
German work; Mr. Sparke’s chest, with panels 
carved in high relief, with sacred subjects; two 
grotesque corbels, from the poet Bloomfield’s house 
at Honnington. The Museum is rich in MSS. and 
early-printed books. Mr. Tollemache, of Helming- 
ham, sent (among other things) a copy of the first 
Caxton, ‘The Boke or Playe of the Chesse,’ circa 
1476, a very fine copy; the original Lauderdale 
MS. of King Alfred’s version of Orosius; a large 
folio MS., dated 1398, old English text on vellum, 
with illuminated capitals; Bartholomeus “ de 
proprietatibus rerum,” a medizval encyclopedia 
of great beauty, inscribed on the last page “ R. B. 
Sarum Ep’s”; “ Missale ad usum ac consuetudinem 
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Sarum,” small folio, vellum—early fifteenth cen- | conditions of the room, and enamels were rare. 
tury; and other MSS, Others sent—Nicholas | But altogether the Museum was a most interesting 
Hill’s ‘ Byble in English,’ 1552; Tyndall’s Bible, | addition to the attractions of the Meeting, and 
1551, known as the “‘ Bugs” Bible, from the word | contributed much to its success. 
being used in Ps. xci. 5, instead of “ terror.” 
The Rev. J. F. Russell sent numerous early-printed 
books. Among them were several of local interest : | 
the “‘Image of both Churches,” by John Bale 
(adorned with cuts), “imprinted at London by | 
John Daye”; ‘The Worckes of Thomas Becon,’ | 
by the same printer, the scarcest of all the works | ‘ - : 5 ° 
of the English Reformers to be found in a complete | Archeologia Cantiana ; being Transactions of 
or tolerably good condition ; ‘ The Whole Psalter,’ | the _Kent Archeological Society. Vol. VII. 
believed to have been privately printed by Arch- | (Printed for the Society.) 
bishop Parker at John Daye’s press; the first book | Tr1s volume has unprecedented value in respect 


#0 printed, * De Antiquitate Britannice Eoclesise, | to the series to which it belongs, and few rivals 
&e., 1572, edited by Archbishop Parker (“one of | among the innumerable publications of archzxo- 
the scarcest books in existence,” says Dibdin); | More than 200 pages of its 


: | logical societies. 

John Bale’s ‘Englysh Votaryes,’ London, 1551, | ° i 

with a representation of the pe Ti presenting the | —- _ ~—— bd atin. 4 ie — 
book to Edward the Sixth ; Latimer’s ‘ Sermons,’ = a es Swe oe San eee 
1547-8, in the original binding, with an introduc- | On the Architectural History of the Conven- 
tory epistle to the Lady Katherine, Duchess of | tual Buildings of the Monastery of Christ 
Suffolk ; ‘ Philobiblion de querimoniis Librorum,’ | Church, in Canterbury.’ This may be taken as 
&c., 1483, by Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, | the sequel to the author’s famous treatise on 
Chancellor and Treasurer of England in the reign | the metropolitan cathedral, in which he un- 
of Edward the Third, the first English philobiblist ; | ravelled some of the most difficult architectural 


the poem of John Lydgate, monk of Bury, in | problems, and with amazing ingenuity joined 
‘*the honoure, glorie and reverence of the byrthe | many fragments of the great church and their 
of our most blessed lady, mayde, wyfe, and mother | 


: histories, thereby producing a whole which is 
» 2g ; ? 5 
tie Rvs) dit ote ca A aance | of the highest value and rarest merit in eluci- 
rey Among the milano toss ant be | ang he carci, appearance god ser 
noted the gossiping diary of a squire of the last | Ernulf Willi ‘Ss Willi the E ? 
century, William Coe, of West Row, in the parish | #T2U4, Willam of Sens, Wilam the ing- 
of Mildenhall, who relates more than once to this lishman, and their successors. As he thus 
effect: “1700. Feb. 14. Mr. Eldred of Bury cutt | dealt with the church, so he has now done 
off my girls hair (viz.) Judith, Anne, and Eliza-| with the monastery which was attached to it, 
beth, to make me a wigg, 10 ounces bare weight.— | and produced one of the most extraordinary 
May 7. Received a wigg made of my girls hair as | pictures, or rather bird’s-eye views, of this 
abovesaid, weighing 8} ounces bare weight; cost | great convent at various periods of its exist- 
8s. making.” Some of the same worthy squire’s | ence, after the accession of Lanfranc—first of 
penitential” entries, in a separate volume,— the Norman archbishops and rebuilder in a 
| complete manner of the cathedral and house. 
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how he got ‘‘ fuddled”’ when drinking punch with 
Sir Henry Bunbury and other good topers,—how | : 
he sialhceed a beetle in his Sos, pe ae his | Of the Saxon cathedral of | Canterbury little is 
prayers, and fell off his horse,—is most candidly | known, in comparison with what has been 
and quaintly told. | recovered about the buildings which took 
Of course there were many rolls of accounts and | its place, and stand to this day. Of the archi- 
deeds of various kinds relating to private property. | tectural history of the Saxon monastery next 
Folk are not now so nervous at having such things | to nothing has been preserved beyond the 
seen as they used to be. And to be able to point | hints of Edmer the Singer. 
to such a fine example of Letters Patent by Philip| The great fire which, in 1067, destroyed the 
and Mary, signed by both King and Queen, as | Saxon cathedral at Canterbury,—“ How can 


Sir W. Parker is able to show, is an enhancement 49 : i = 
of the glories of even a mansion like Melford Hall. ae or Sees Oe yee tage tae 


: |also “nearly all the monastic offices which 
Mr. Poley sent a deed of agreement made in 1258 | * ee 
between Boniface, preety of Canterbury, and | ee «4 it, as welll ~ the Church of 
Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, | the “iit John the Baptist. The refectory, 
as to customs claimed in the Earl’s lands. Mr. | dormitory, and the cloisters which were ap- 
Manning sent some documents relating to the | pended to them, however, escaped. In 1070, 
Abbey of Sibton, temp. Edward II. and IIT. | Lanfranc obtained the see, and was much 
A few only of the miscellaneous objects can here | astonished to find himself without a cathedral, 
be specified. A duplex volume of prayer-book and | and with a monastery which was more than 
psalter, 1616, bound reversely with embossed sides | half destroyed ; nevertheless, he set to work 
and gilt edges,—gloves of the time of Charles I. | with characteristic vigour, razed the fragments 
and T,—étui cases, bunches of charms, and of the old monastery to the foundations, and 
_ de — —the hn comping china, of | rebuilt the more important offices. Nor did 
which some examples were shown not long since this satisfy him; but, having determined to 
at South Kensington, and which is probably a | « th b i ton of th 
ware painted only in England,—a fan, said to have en ee ae Seeareneee  .. 
belonged to Marie Antoinette, the richly-carved tery by not fewer than one hundred monks, he 
sticks engraved with initial “‘M.,” and formerly in pulled down his first buildings and re-erected 
the possession of the tutor of the Dauphin,—neck- | the whole in greater splendour, and magnitude, 
let, bracelet and ear-rings formed of old coins,— | including cloisters, refectory, cellarer’s offices, 
early baby linen and Jace,—a good collection of | dormitories, and their subordinates within the 
drinking and other glasses, chiefly Dutch,—‘‘ Grey | walls; also the walls themselves. In seven 
beard” jugs, including some rare ones of small | years he rebuilt and nearly finished the church, 
size,—good specimens of “Grey de Flamande,” | as detailed in Prof. Willis’s former work. It is 
evident, says our author, that Lanfranc set out 


and that little form of mug inscribed “ Claret 
1646,”—the Corporation Maces and Seals of Bury, | the plan of a complete Norman Benedictine 
monastery and finished its essential offices. 


Sudbury, Eye and Dunwich,—the Hessett ‘‘ Burse ” 
Upon the site of his cloisters stand those 


to hold the Corporas cloth, lately discovered in the 
thurch chest,—silv Ss —Mr. : : 
ane, cee Po ae | which now exist. The former seem to have been 
Varied as the collection was, it will be seen that | simple and grave in character, with a shed-roof 
covered with lead, supported by astone arcade, 
| resting on single columns of nine bays in each 


it was wanting in some things which have gone 
far on other occasions to make a great show. 4 : 
Portraits were not acceptable on account of the | alley; the present dormitory and other build- 
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ings are of his work. The nave and western 
transepts, in fact, stand precisely upon the 
Norman site, and retained Lanfranc’s north- 
western tower until 1825, or later. 

The next event in the history of this great 
convent seems a very humble one, being of the 
most strict domestic order ; but it served vastly 
to enhance the comfort and health of the monks, 
and, what concerns us more, was the means of 
procuring a record of inestimable value in re- 
spect to the arrangement and aspect of the 
house and church, no less than of many of the 
ways and ideas of those who occupied the one 
and served in the other. This event was neither 
more nor less than the grant of a source of 
water in a field now called the Holmes, about 
three-quarters of a mile to the north-east of the 
Cathedral (1148—1162). Prior Wibert, “of 
good memory,” carried out the work of conduct- 
ing the water to the monastery by means of 
“ conduits of water in all the offices within the 
court of the Priory,” which he “marvellously 
brought about almost a mile from the city into 
the court.” 

This really was a great work for that time, 
rather on account of the ingenuity with which 
it was effected and the completeness of its 
serviceableness than because of its novelty. 
We are not certain that it was novel, but its 
result to us is apparent in this very remarkable 
volume, and the plans, or rather drawings of 
the bird’s-eye views of the monastery and 
church which Wibert, who must have effected 
the work between 1153 and 1167, prepared, or 
caused to be prepared, by his hydraulic engi- 
neers, and about the year 1165. The drawings 
are preserved in the library of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, inserted into a large folio Psalter 
with which they have nothing to do, and where 
the larger has been mutilated by a very stupid 
binder. These drawings are two in number; 
differ greatly in size; represent tne water- 
works of Christ Church with great minuteness 
from the source in the field, through corn- 
jand, vineyards, apple orchards, the wall of 
the city, and throughout the current in foun- 
tains, tanks, lavatories, kitchens, cloisters, and 
finally in the sewer below the garde-robe to 
the city moat, which received the waste of the 
place in a truly modern fashion. When these 
works were completed the designer made the 
drawings in question as a guide to those who 
might in after years be called upon to repair 
the pipes and drains. In so doing he showed 
what had been the primary arrangements of 
water-supply, how the monks served their 
tenants or neighbours with water, and what 
were the positions of the several buildings of 
the great house and church. These drawings 
are, as Prof. Willis thinks, the oldest works 
of the kind in existence, except, needless ex- 
ceptions, we are bound to say, being of quite 
different character from the great plan of 
antique Rome, or the map of St. Gall, which are 
simply plans proper, whereas these are engineer’s 
representations of the hydraulic arrangements 
of the monastery, and comprise its buildings as 
seen from what are, of course, impossible points 
of view and with the details of the place 
generalized, yet amply sufficient for their pur- 
pose and invaluable to us. We have the water- 
works laid down almost in plan, with the edifices 
to which they referred represented on lines 
which, in the plan, are the seats of the walls 
forming the subjects of the elevations, or rather 
quasi-perspectives. Of perspective proper, of 
course, there is none in these works, nor did 
their maker require that then unknown science. 
There are as many points of view as there are 
objects delineated; in a cloister, for example, 
each side is drawn as it appeared to a person 
stationed in the cloister garth and looking 


straight at that side. Prof. Willis is rightly 
indignant with those who have ridiculed these 
representations on account of their lack of per- 
spective,—a science which was needless, even if 
it had been known at the time they were made. 
It would be hard to find a happier instance of 
the need which exists for revision of many of 
our most trusted books on antiquities than that 
which the history of the larger of these drawings 
affords. It was copied in the ‘ Vetusta Monu- 
menta,’ 1755,—again, from this copy, in Has- 
ted’s ‘ Kent,—again in Lenoir’s ‘ Architecture 
Monastique,’ 1852,—and lately has been repro- 
duced by Mr. Walcott in the ‘Transactions of 
the Institute of Architects,’ 1863; yet all are 
wrong; none but the first were collated with 
the original, and they all faithfully reproduce 
the errors and omissions of that copy of 1755. 
Prof. Willis, determined not to be outdone, 
traced this drawing, and his essay is accom- 
panied with a fac-simile of his tracing of the 
full size of the original. His work also contains 
plans of the present remains and of the buildings 
of the priory at the date of the ancient draw- 
ings, besides many woodcuts of details required 
for and introduced to the text of the book. 
These plans of hydraulic contrivances have 
served to explain the true uses of many parts of 
the existing building; as, for instance, the curi- 
ous remains under one of the prebend’s houses, 
which is here shown, by the way, to have origi- 
nally been erected as part of the great necessa- 
rium of the priory. This structure was originally 
145 feet long and 25 feet wide. Another illus- 
tration of the value of these drawings is afforded 
by the explanation they have furnished of the 





true use of that curious and very picturesque 
| tower in the Infirmary Cloister, which adjoins 
| the Prior’s Chapel, and is known, erroneously, 
'as the Baptistery, but is truly the ancient 
| Lavatory of the convent, and was supplied with 
| water from the spring which is above referred 
'to. This is probably the most interesting relic 
| of its kind in the world, and was long a puzzle 
| to antiquaries. 
| The descriptions of the drawings and the 
| existing remains at Christ Church, which form 
| the bulk of this work of Prof. Willis’s, are of 
' the most careful and elaborate character, and 
| form a model history of a great Benedictine 
| house. Of the many points in the story, pro- 
| bably the most quotable is that which refers 
| to the so-called Deportum, or hall of indul- 
| gences, which indulgences were, however, less 
prized by the monks than one might fairly 
| expect them to be. The author quotes Winchel- 
| sey’s Statutes to the following effect. As to the 
| monks :— 
| Those who are admitted to the Deportum for 
| refreshment and restoration of health must every 
| day attend all processions, the third great solemn 
| Mass, and Vespers, lest they should while away 
| their time with idle tales and wanton jollity, as 
| often happens. Also they, when eating, and, if 
| they please, drinking together in the Deportum, or 
| Table Hall, must, after their meal, retire to the 
Choir or Cloister, and apply themselves to reading, 
writing, or the repetition of the services or rule, 
else they will be severely punished. And because 
the brethren frequently complain that sometimes 
twenty of their number in one day decline their 
Deportum, so that there also often happens that 
only three or four being in the Deportum, are 
present at the Mass of the Blessed Virgin, whereas 
by the approved custom of the Church eight 
brethren from the Deportum ought to be present 
every day. To remove this cause of discontent 
the Master of the Infirmary must, every Sunday as 
usual, inform eight brethren, as many of the lower 
as of the upper of each choir, in the order of prio- 
rity, that they may take their Deportum if they 
will in the next week. Andif any one of the eight 
decline to accept it, he must, notwithstanding his 





refusal, be present every day of that week at the 





Mass of the Blessed Mary, and on every Tuesda: 
at the Mass of the Blessed Thomas, together wi! 
those who did accept the Deportum, lest through 
his refusal the solemnity of those Masses be 
diminished. * * It thus appears (adds our author) 
that as the insupportable tedium of the masses 
overbalanced the delights of the Deportum, the 
Archbishop hit upon the ingenious device of come 
pelling the selected monks to attend the masses, 
but left them free to decline or accept the 
indulgences,” 

Referring (page 51) to the division of the 
Infirmary Cloister garth by a latticed fence, 
the author does not seem to be aware of the 
existence of illustrations showing the nature of 
these lattices ; at least, he refers to M. Viollet- 
le-Duc’s Dictionary for examples, and states 
that drawings of them are said to occur in 
MSS. of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
He will find an illustration of the character 
and use of such lattices in a beautiful illumina- 
tion, representing lovers conversing in a garden, 
which is comprised in the famous ‘ Christine 
le Pisan, among the Harleian MSS. in the 
British Museum. One of the most curious 
accounts of the wealth and importance of even 
a subordinate officer at Christ Church, Canter- 
bury, is obtained here in what is given about 
the works erected for the use of the Sub-Prior, 
which comprised a dining-hall thirty feet long, 
sixteen feet wide and twenty high, with a 
withdrawing-room twenty-five feet long to the 
east, and reaching to the roof; both chambers 
were supplied with large chimney-pieces, with 
moulded four-centered arches and battlemented 
crests, and lighted by lofty Perpendicular square- 
headed windows of two lights and a transom. 
The Prior built himself a chapel, which intruded 
upon the Cloister garth,and must have provoked 
grumblings. 

This book comprises not only the history 
and descriptions of the primary buildings at 
Canterbury, but of those edifices which were 
added to, or took the places of, the original 
works. Thus, it gives several views, so to 
say, from diverse levels in time, of which the 
result is marvellous; so that its interest grows 
upon the reader, and the task becomes delight- 
ful of tracing, on a seemingly dull and vague 
plan, the shiftings of details in the arrange- 
ments of the great house, and accounting for 
the rise and fall of buildings, most of which 
have been long since swept away. On account 
of that minuteness which makes this treatise 
so interesting, it is impossible for us, without 
plans and drawings, to enter on its details, A 
curious example of what may be called the 
reconstruction, in Prof. Willis’s hands, of the 
ancient house, will be found in the admirable 
account of the uses of the existing squints, 
which pertained to the long-lost private oratory 
of the Prior's Chapel, and allowed a person 
stationed within to observe unseen the conduct 
of the masses in the transeptal chapels in that 
quarter of the great church: see pages 71, 72 
and 73. 

Here is an edifying account of what was 
done in Dean Bagot’s days, to please his wife :-— 

‘* A square tower projects from the north end 
of the main body of the (Dean’s) house. On the 
first floor this tower contains a small room, con- 
nected with the smaller drawing-room. In this 
tower-room the late Mr. Austin inserted the fine 
old two-light Perpendicular window, which belonged 
to the Cheker building, and substituted in the wall 
of that edifice the copy in Caen stone, which is 
now to be seen. This was done to please Lady 
Harriet Bagot, the wife of the Dean of that time, 
who happened to have a taste for ruins in land- 
scape-gardening, according to the fashion of that 
period, the effects of which may be seen in many 
parts of the deanery and other gardens, where 
genuine old doorways, archways and windows 
(obtained by the destruction of the remains of 
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monastic offices, where, if left, they would have 
told their tale of the real use of those buildings) 
are now to be seen in impossible positions, inserted 
into walls and corners where no buildings ever 
existed.” 

With this tale of ravage and folly we must 
leave our author and his book. Suffice it, to 
the architectural student, that this work is, 
for the buildings of a great monastic house, 
not alone a monument of its writer’s ingenuity 
and research, but as valuable with regard to 
such structures as the famous Chronicle of 
Jocelin of Brakelond is in describing the acts 
and feelings of their inhabitants. 





FINE-ART GOSSIP. 

Mr. W. W. Story’s statue of Mr. Peabody has 
been placed in the open space behind the Royal 
Exchange. This represents the benefactor seated 
in an ornate and effective, if not very well designed, 
chair of modern make, and wearing an entirely 
modern costume, in respect to the employment of 
which nothing could be more desirable for a public 
statue. The figure exhibits much ease of attitude, 
rests its shoulders against the back-rail of the 
chair, with arms in front, one of which reposes on 
the corresponding elbow of the seat; the other 
lies lightly, but with little “‘ expression,” upon its 





fellow thigh. The legs are crossed at the knees. 
Much of the difficulty of successfully composing a 
seated figure, so as to look finely from all points of 
view, has been avoided rather than mastered by 
the use of the chair, which is perfectly legitimate. 
Accordingly, however, the design, in this respect, | 
is not to be tried by a high and difficult standard. 
Many points of view are eminently satisfactory. 
The expression of the face is genial and aft. The 
so-called difficulty of treating a modern boot, coat, 
waistcoat and pair of trousers has been overcome 
with remarkable good fortune. Altogether this 
is an extremely desirable addition to our public 
statues. 

. Mr. Marks is engaged on a large decorative 
painting, somewhat similar to that which he ex- 
ecuted for the Gaiety Theatre, for the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester, which is being re-modelled 
from the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr. H. A. Darbishire, of that town. The subject 
of the new picture is Shakspeare attended by the 
Tragic and Comic Muses, and surrounded by 
the principal figures or creations of his chief plays. 
The treatment of the picture is architectonic, its 
length 24 feet by 4 feet high. 


The public will have to thank the Dilettanti 
Society for a second opportunity of studying the 
splendid pictures by Reynolds, representing former 
members of the Society assembled. These works, 
well known as the “ Dilettanti Pictures,” were 
recently included in the National Portrait Ex- 
hibition, and will next winter be placed on loan 
in the National Gallery. To these will.be added 
such other works as may be obtained on loan; 
thus the valuable exhibition of deceased artists’ 
paintings, which formed the best feature of the 
defunct British Institution, will be continued, at 
the public charge, and largely to the public benefit. 


The work of erecting the large extension of the 
Elgin Room at the British Museum is progressing 
rapidly. The new chamber will be appropriated to 
the display of sculptures, including many examples 
which have not hitherto been shown. The money 
granted to the British Museum on Monday night 
last comprised an estimate for the erection of iron 
galleries in the Print and Medal Rooms, additions 
which are very much needed. Space for the exhi- 
bition of the more generally interesting contents 
of these sections of the Museum is very much 
wanted. 


The restoration of Llandaff Cathedral, so far as 
regards the western towers, chapter-house and 
other parts, is now complete, having been in hand 
during about twenty-five years. These works in- 
clude the Lady Chapel, presbytery, nave, choir 
and less-important elements of the building, such 
as the arcades, aisle walls, and clerestory. The later 





erected works have been in the charge of Mr. 


Prichard, of Llandaff. The works still to be under- 
taken are chiefly decorative. 

The external restoration, or rather rebuilding, of 
the Chapter House of Westminster Abbey, is now, 
so far as regards the larger features of that work, 


almost finished. The wooden part of the roof is | 


placed, and has yet to be covered against the 


out, also the flying buttresses and the detached 


pieces on which they rest ; a new buttress and pier | 


have been erected in the space which is in front of 
the entrance at Poets’ Corner, so that approach is 
now had to the Abbey in that quarter under the 
lofty flying buttress of this pier. The new external 
works look remarkably well; so far as they are 
concerned the Chapter House is a new one. 
The internal works are being carried on with 
energy; we may shortly take an opportunity of 


is altogether shapeless and slovenly. Judged by 
its effect upon the more intelligent portion of an 
audience, it is a work of solid merit. Its characters 
are forcibly conceived and imperfectly depicted ; 
its dialogue descends from wit to brutality ; its 
incidents are scarcely connected, and its story is 
misty in outline. Frequently, moreover, the 


weather ; the parapet has been renewed through- | motives to which action is ascribed seem strained 


or inadequate, and the relations to each other of 
the various characters are in almost every instance 
unpleasant. There is, in fact, a general want of 


| consistency and breadth about the play which 
| effectually prevents it from ranking as an accom- 


adding to our former remarks on this very interest- | 


ing work. The exterior of the Chapter House was 
until recently so completely defaced that no objec- 
tions can be urged against its rebuilding. It is 
now a fine piece of architecture. 


The British Museum has recently acquired, by 


purchase, from M. Piot, of Paris, a fine bronze | 


statue of a boy playing at the immemorial game 
of moro, by holding up two of the fingers of 


his left hand, in order that a playfellow may | 


guess their number. This work is in complete 
preservation, except a slight defect on the left 
ankle, which may have been attached to a sup- 
port or accessorial element of the design. It is 


remarkable for its fine condition, execution and | 


| Size, was found at Foggia, and dates probably from 


the Macedonian period of Art, as appears from the | 


luxurious style and treatment of the plump contours 


of the subject. Also for the reproducing in bronze | 
of jewels such as were worn on the head: among | 


these is one on the forehead. From the forehead 
the hair of the child is turned back in a double curl 
or roll on the middle of the head, and secured at 
the vertex by a second jewel; the triple ends of 
the curl terminate in minor jewels. It is a most 


desirable addition to the national collection of | 
bronzes. It is in Case E. of the Bronze Room. Of | 


the contents of this room we are glad to learn that 
a catalogue, by Mr. Newton, will soon be 
published. 

Mr. Franks has just acquired for the British 


| Museum, by means of the Slade Fund, some very 


interesting specimens of antique, medieval, and 
later glass. Among these are three lamps of Orien- 
tal origin and remarkable beauty in colour and 
decoration. Two of these were in the Loan 
Exhibition of 1862, Nos. 4967 and 4968. These 
formerly belonged to Lord Ashburton (Mr. Baring), 
and so were exhibited. They bear inscriptions 
stating that they were made by order of the Emir 
Takuzdemir, chief of the Council of El Melik en- 
Nasir (1293—1841), sometime Governor of Egypt 
and Damascus. One of these lamps is 123 in. high 
by 9 inches in diameter; the other 13 inches high 
by 94 in. in diameter; also a patera, surmised to 
be of the third century, with the plumes of Isis in 
gold upon the lower side of its centre. Another 
patera of clear glass, with a radiating fern-like 
pattern of opaque green glass or enamel, enriched 
with birds in white, flowers in blue, and with the 
fronds tipped with yellow; seventeenth century. 
A Venetian marriage-goblet of blue glass, having 
busts introduced within the wedding-rings in 
enamel, by which, with other ornaments, it is 
decorated. An antique Roman boat, of dark blue 
glass, shaped with the wheel, and bearing traces of 
the tools on its surface; a small Roman amphora 
of like material; and a noble antique bowl, or 
wide-mouthed vase, of most interesting character. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


—_—— 


Garety.—Mr. W. S. Gilbert’s dramatic works 
resemble the quaint and clever little drawings 
which illustrate his comic ballads. They are mere 
outlines, less grotesque than absurd in design, ful- 
filling no apparent condition of excellence, yet 
attaining a result altogether beyond their preten- 
sions, Considered as a comedy, ‘An Old Score’ 





plished work of art. Notwithstanding these defects, 
it is a clever, amusing and spirited piece, and indi- 
cates the possession by its author of higher facul- 
ties than he has put to use in its composition. 
When Mr. Gilbert learns to measure distances 
and to make the alterations in drawing necessary 
to stage effect,—when he is a little more careful in 
characterization and less cynical in judgment, he 
will write a clever comedy. At present he has 
produced a hybrid, spirited enough to look at, but 
with no qualities of ‘‘ breed.” The moral of the 
story appears to be that in forgiving your friend 
you heap coals of fire upon his head. Assuming 
that a proper aim in life in dealing with a man who 
has benefited you is to burden him with obligations, 
every one of which is an insult, Mr. Gilbert may 
be congratulated on the manner in which this 
aim is fulfilled. Col. Calthorpe, an Indian officer, 
endeavours by an act of not very costly generosity 
to remove the unfavourable impression certain 
passages in his life have created. He takes accord- 
ingly a lad named Casby, educates him, and 
places him in a position where he is speedily able 
by his own talents to rise to affluence. Calthorpe 
has a son, Harold, who is a spendthrift and a 
drunkard, and a niece, Ethel, young, pretty and 
passably hard-hearted. Between these two a 
sort of attachment exists, and would probably 
have ripened but for the presence of Mary 
Waters, a nursery governess, with whom Harold 
indulges in love-making. A proposal of marriage 
to Ethel by Casby is accepted. A request 
from Col. Calthorpe to Casby, for a loan which 
follows, is promptly declined. The Colonel and 
his son are on the worst possible terms, and the 
young man at length leaves his home for chambers 
in Gray’s Inn, where he commences to edit a comic 


| periodical. Mary shares his flight. A reconciliation 


between father and son is proposed by Casby, and 
fails, owing to the unpopularity of the arbitrator. 
Col. Calthorpe unexpectedly, however, inherits a 
title and estate, becoming Lord Ovington; and 
moderately good relations between father and son 
are resumed. Meanwhile, Casby, finding that 
everybody dislikes him, relieves Ethel from her 
promise. She joyfully accepts release, but imme- 
diately afterwards regrets her haste, and endea- 
vours, not unsuccessfully, to atone for it. Casby 
has not been the ungrateful wretch everybody has 
believed him. He has been doing good by stealth, 
and has not had an opportunity of blushing ‘to 
find it fame.” In time of pressure Col. Calthorpe 
had forged Casby’s name to bills for a very large 
amount. These bills had been lost, and none seemed 
to know what had become of them. Lord Oving- 
ton, naturally uneasy, yet felt that the length of 
time during which they had not appeared gave 
him a chance of hearing no more about them. 
They prove, however, to be in the possession of 
Casby, who, after his sacrifice of Ethel, shows 
them to his lordship. ‘‘ You were good enough,” 
says he to his lordship, ‘‘ to take me from an Indian 
gutter, and give me the means of raising myself to 
wealth and position. Be pleased to consider your- 
self in gaol, whither I might conveniently send 
you. I destroy the evidence against you ;” suiting 
the action to the word by holding the bills in the 
flame of a candle; “and I raise you from that 
lower gutter of the prison cell to the continued 
enjoyment of a peerage and estates proportionate 
to your rank. Quits and more than quits, my lord.” 
Thus ungraciously is an old score settled. The 
scene in which the settlement occurs is clever, 
fresh and new, but it is disagreeable. After it is 
over the piece ends with anticipatory clang of 
marriage bells, In ‘An Old Score’ the interest 
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is unhealthy, the relations of the characters are, 
without exception, unpleasant to contemplate ; 
and there is not one of the dramatis persone who 
appears to possess average good feeling. Much of 
the dialogue is very clever. A good deal of it, 
however, is below the dignity of the form of com- 
position Mr. Gilbert has adopted. Let him leave 
such passages as those about “nice butter,” “‘new- 
laid eggs,” ‘‘ home-made sausages,” and other 
contents of Mary’s basket, to the writers of do- 
mestic drama. There is abundant intelligence and 
animation about the play, which was received, 
except in one or two scenes, with laughter and 
applause. Few works of the same class, equally 
bright and amusing, have been seen of late years 
upon the stage. But the faults of the piece are at 
least equal to its merits. It was not well acted. 
Mr. Clayton gave a clever picture of young Cal- 
thorpe, and Mr. Neville illustrated forcibly the 
character of the Indian merchant, whose gratitude 
assumed so unpleasant a form. Mr. Emery as 
Colonel Calthorpe lacked dignity of bearing; Miss 
Henrade was not quite satisfactory as Ethel; and 
Miss R. Ranoe was altogether unimpressive as 
Mary. 


Srranp.—A farcical comedy by Mr. John 
Brougham, new to London, though it has been 
played in Liverpool, was produced on Monday at 
the Strand. It is entitled ‘Among the Breakers.’ 
A slighter plot and a more preposterous piece have 
seldom afforded amusement to an audience. Not 
one action of any of the characters is explicable 
upon a theory consistent with his sanity. The 
whole, however, is mirth-moving, and full of bustle. 
A groom, permitted by his master to take a holi- 
day, puts on private clothes and passes himself off 
for a gentleman. Adventures speedily befall him. 
He finds himself his master’s rival with a young 
lady of beauty and fortune. His joy at this disco- 
very is damped by learning that a wife and a family 
of children claim him as theirs, and that a fire- 
eating colonel insists upon his fighting a duel. 
Graver trouble follows, and he is arrested and hand- 
cuffed upon suspicion of robbery. All ends well at 
last, after the would-be gentleman has experienced 
many varieties of comic torment. Mr. J. S. Clarke 
played this part in a very laughable fashion. His 
facial play is always droll, and his manner of bear- 
ing his unmerited misfortunes was as funny as 
it could be. Mr. Clarke has a curious power of 
changing rapidly his expression, which he often 
employs. His mouth widens, his eyes distend, and 
his whole face is expressive of unrestrained merri- 
ment. Suddenly, with a sort of self-rebuke, as 
though he had committed himself, he assumes the 
preternaturally grave countenance of a wag who 
had forgotten himself and made a joke at a funeral. 
The effect of this is very comic. Other parts in 
‘Among the Breakers,’ which was received with 
loud applause, were played by Miss Bufton, 
Miss Claire, Miss Goodall and Mr. Walter Joyce. 
Mr. Clarke subsequently took, in a new version of 
the comic drama, ‘ The Toodles,’ the part of Timothy 
Toodles, formerly played by Mr. C. Mathews. 





Apetput.—‘ The Greenwich Pensioner,’ a new 
comic drama by Mr. C. S. Cheltnam, was produced 
at the Adelphi on the occasion of Mr. Belmore’s 
benefit. It is a pleasantly-written and unpretentious 
piece, affording Mr. Belmore one of those parts of 
blended humour and pathos in which, since the 
days of Robson, our comedians seek to show them- 
selves. As a one-armed pensioner, with “ genteel” 
relations, who are shocked by the evidence of their 
former station in life which his presence supplies, 
Mr. Belmore displays genuine humour. Later in 
the piece he obtains a fortune, and has the means 
of rewarding the few true hearts he has found in 
his adversity, and of bringing to shame those whose 
baseness he has discovered. Mrs. Leigh Murray, 
Miss Harris and Mr. Ashley have parts in the piece, 
which was quite successful. 








MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
Miss Roden has taken the Olympic Theatre for 
a series of operatic performances, to begin this 
evening. Boieldieu’s ‘Jean de Paris,’ of course in 
English, is chosen for the opening night. 





‘ Acis and Galatea’ is to be revived next Mon- 
day at the Princess’s, with Herr Formes as Poly- 
phemus. The theatre has been re-decorated in 
every part. 

At the public concert of the pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music, given on Saturday last, there 
was more proficiency among the young executants 
than among the young composers. The Parlia- 
mentary grant of 500/., withdrawn last session, 
has been restored for this year. 


Even benefit concerts have at length been played 
out, to use a fitting Americanism ; and it is only to 
complete our record that we mention the enter- 
tainments given by Miss Kate Gordon and the 
Chevalier de Kontski, both pianists, and by Miss 
Marie Stocken. 

Mr. Clarence Holt has resumed the management 
of the Royal Alfred Theatre, of which, when it 
was known as the Marylebone, he was director. 
His opening appearance was in ‘ Hamlet.’—‘ The 
Flowers of the Forest’ has been produced at the 
Standard.—Blondin is performing at the East 
London Theatre. 

Negociations have been opened, both with 
Madame Adelina Patti and with Mdlle. Christine 
Nilsson, for a long series of performances in Ame- 
rica. The former lady has been engaged to give 
fourteen performances at Homburg. She is to sing 
twice a week, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and is 
not to appear twice in the same opera during her 
engagement. 

Tenors are so scarce now-a-days that we watch 
all débuts with interest. There is not much to be 
hoped for, however, from M. Delabranche, who 
appeared a few days ago ai the Grand Opéra in 
‘Les Huguenots.’ A pupil of M. Duprez, he made 
his first début two or three years ago in the same 
theatre, but without success. Since then he has 
gained a reputation in Marseilles and Lyons, and 
has been thereby emboldened again to try his 
fortune on the Parisian stage. But he is, as yet, 
far too uncultivated to do justice to the character 
of Raoul, the most difficult, looking at the wide 
range of needful qualifications, to be found in the 
tenor répertoire. Paris is just now as uneventful 
as London in music. The revival of ‘ Vert-Vert’ 
at the Opéra Comique and the above-mentioned 
début at the Académie de Musique are the only 
notes of the week. 


A piece professing to originate a new combina- 
tion of literature and music has been accepted at 
the Folies Marigny. The peculiarity of ‘La Re- 
vanche d’Arlequin,’ as the piece is called, consists 
in the poem being fitted with ‘symphonic music,” 
following step by step the progress of the story. 
Surely this is very like the melo-dramatic music 
of an Adelphi play, or, to quote a higher illus- 
tration, like that which Mendelssohn wrote to 
some parts of ‘ Athalie.’ M. Gabriel Prevost is the 
author of the text of ‘La Revanche d’Arlequin,’ 
and M. Anthony Barré is the composer. 

‘Un Gargon d’Honneur,’ a three-act comedy by 
M. Ch. Garand, produced at the Gymnase, is chiefly 
noticeable for the success of M. Ravel in a part of 
serious interest. M. Ravel plays a sentimental 
bourgeois, who secures the happiness of the girl he 
loves by sacrificing her to a rival at the moment 
when he had a right to claim her as his own. The 
mingled comedy and pathos of the impersonation 
have elicited very favourable comments. It seems 
late in the day for M. Ravel to attempt to change 
his reputation, which in Paris is entirely comic. 
In London and in the French provinces M. Ravel 
has attempted serious parts with indifferent suc- 
cess. 

The committee of management of the Comédie 
Frangais has unanimously received aone-act comedy, 
in verse, by M. Manuel, the author of the ‘ Pages 
Intimes,’ a volume of poems crowned by the Aca- 
démie. It has also received a five-act comedy of 
contemporary manners by M. Augier. The latter 
work, which is in prose, will be played during the 
coming season. 

Madame Monbelli was received so well at her 
first concert at Wiesbaden that she was imme- 
diately engaged at the theatre, where she is to 
appear in ‘La Sonnambula’ and ‘Il Barbiere.’ 





Herr Wilhelmj, the violinist, is also at the pleasant 
little gambling-place. 

MM. Geoffroy, Brasseur, Lhéritier, and the 
Palais Royal Company, after playing in Homburg 
‘Les Jocrisses de l’Amour,’ ‘ La Cagnotte,’ and 
other well-known pieces of the Palais Royal 
répertoire, have returned to Paris, and re-opened 
with the clever farce of ‘Gavaut, Minard & Cie,’ 

There is to be an operatic performance in the 
Roman Amphitheatre of Orange, in the month of 
August. Méhul’s ‘ Joseph,’ selections from Vaccaj’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and an ode written for the 
occasion, entitled, ‘ Les Triomphateurs,’ have been 
decided upon. The stage will be illuminated by 
the electric light, and the audience will, of course, 
be seated sub Jove. The amphitheatre will contain 
10,000 spectators. Whether the performance be 
a success or a failure, the experiment must, in any 
event, be interesting. More than fifteen centuries 
have passed since any representation was given in 
the ruined amphitheatre. 

Mdlle. Mathilde Sessi has been engaged to 
appear at the Italiens when Madame Patti goes to 
Russia. The débutante, whose voice is a soprano 
sfogato, is the granddaughter of the famous Roman 
singer, Marianna Sessi, for whom Mozart wrote the 
chief part in ‘ La Clemenza di Tito.’ 


M. Paul Alhaiza, whose recent duel with the 
editor of a New Orleans newspaper caused some 
sensation, will make his début at the Gymnase in 
the ‘ Diane de Lys’ of the younger Dumas. 

Among the audience witnessing the first per- 
formance of ‘ Patrie,’ in Brussels, were the Duc 
d’Aumale, the Vicomte de la Guéronnitre and 
M. Henri Rochefort. 


M. Offenbach’s new opera, ‘La Princesse de 
Trebizonde,’ will be brought out at Baden-Baden 
to-night, the 3lst inst. The representations of 
the Théatre Frangais company will commence on 
the 7th of August. 

The King of Bavaria has decided to celebrate 
in future the birthdays of Gluck, Mozart, Beetho- 
ven and Weber by gala performances in the 
Munich Theatre. Will not Herr Wagner be 
jealous of this recognition of his predecessors ? 


Herr Wachtel, famous for his ‘ Postillon de 
Longjumeau’ and his chest c, is going to take 
those properties to New York, where they will 
probably be fully appreciated. 

The splendid new opera-house in Vienna was 
closed on the 16th inst. Tourists may like to be 
informed that it will re-open on the Ist of Sep- 
tember. The theatre An der Wien has been taken 
by Mdlle. Marie Geistinger, a great favourite. 
‘Le Petit Faust’ is to be brought out there next 
month. 


We are to meet our old friend ‘I Promessi 
Sposi,’ it seems, upon the operatic stage, Signor 
Petrella having applied to Signor Alessandro 
Manzoni for permission to adapt his still popular 
novel. The veteran author replied in the most 
flattering terms. 


M. Louis Bouilhet, whose death, in his forty- 
sixth year, is announced from Rouen, was a dra- 
matist of some celebrity. His ‘Conjuration d’Am- 
boise,” performed, in 1866, at the Odéon, was a 
signal success. Others of his dramas, produced at 
the same house and elsewhere, have considerable 
merit. The best known among them are ‘ Dolores,’ 
played at the Théétre Francais,—‘ Faustine,’ at 
the Porte St.-Martin,—and ‘Madame de Mont- 
arcy,’ ‘ Héléne Peyron’ and ‘L’Oncle Million ’ at 
the Odéon. M. Bouilhet leaves a completed comedy, 
which will, it is supposed, be acted during the 
coming winter at the Odéon. Some of M. Bouvilhet’s 
early poems are graceful. His ‘Melenis’ is an 
attractive tale in verse, illustrative of Roman 
manners. His collected poems were published under 
the title, ‘ Astragales, Festons et Poésies.’ At the 
time of his death M. Bouilhet occupied a post as 
librarian in Rouen. 

Since we drew attention to a French invention 
for lessening at will the vibration of the strings of 
a pianoforte, we have been applied to by several 
correspondents for fuller information. The Sour- 
dine-Fanny, we are informed, acts like the mute 
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of a violin, and may be applied either to the bass 
only or to the whole instrument. The agence 
centrale is at 45, Rue Richelieu, Paris. 

By an obvious error, Antonio Stradivari was 
described in our last week’s Musical Gossip as a 
“ violin-player ” instead of violin-maker. 








MISCELLANEA 


—_—— 


Baard—Barge.—Thanking Mr. Wood for his 
information in the Atheneum of July 10, I should 
be further obliged by his favouring me with a refer- 
ence to the authority for the use of the word barge 
(as I understand him to mean) in A.D. 1300, of 
which he speaks. His example of its use in 1413- 
1422, in the century after Chaucer and Gower, 
shows that barge still meant a war or sea vessel. 
But I would suggest that that of 1537-1545 does 
not prove the term to have yet come to mean “a 
small river-boat”; for the sum paid for its hire, 
7s. 6d., was surely too large for such a conveyance. 
However, it was manifestly then a river-boat of 
some sort; probably like a City company’s barge, 
only not so large. At that time, as we learn 
from Mr. Van Lennep, Baardse continued to 
be the designation of a war-vessel among our 
neighbours, the Dutch. This synopsis of the 
changes of signification the word has undergone 
is highly interesting and valuable lexicographi- 
cally; but the object of my communication in the 
Atheneum of June 26 was to show its derivation 
from the Baard of 1275. This, as it appears to me, 
is still the earliest example of the term ; and, unless 
that of 1300 tells to the contrary, I apprehend it 
must be regarded as the etymon of Barge. 

CHARLES BEKE. 

Phenix Park, Dublin.—Will Dr. O’Callaghan 
allow me to ask him to reconsider his note on this 
subject? He truly remarks that most names of the 
kind are conjectural, and I presume he will admit 
in that case, the nearer we get to something of a 
root for our conjectures, the better for ourselves. 
Now, with all due respect to Dr. O'Callaghan, 
I must beg to differ widely from his view that 
“* Fiafiaé ” would be the most appropriate word on 
which to ground the supposition of the adoption of 
‘“* Phenix ”; for, presuming that the park was the 
ancient Campus Martius, the argument in favour 
of the soldiery having left a memento of their 
presence in the shape of a name is not so strong 
after all as that in favour of the celebrated chaly- 
beate spring, which lies near the Zoological Gardens, 
and in one of the prettiest parts of the park. This 
spring wascalled “ Fion-uisge,” the clear or pleasant 
water; and I submit that there is a greater analogy 
between the sound of “ Finiska” and “ Phcenix ” 
than ‘‘ Fiannach” and “ Pheenix.” We must also 
remember that most places take their names from 
some natural object situate in or near them, and 
that the Irish language prefers affinity with Nature 
rather than with Art, or the belongings of man. 
I am glad to see this subject being ventilated, 
that we may in some way be satisfied, and rest 
content in the exclamation, Salus, ubi multi con- 
siliarii ! Liom. F. 

The Warbling Lute.—Prof. De Morgan tells us 
that Pope was incorrect when he said that the lute 
warbled. Probably the polished poet had not heard 
the rough ballad of Queen Elizabeth’s time, ‘The 
Blind Beggar of Bednall Green,’ which related of 
a minstre],— 

With that his lute he twangéd straightway, 
And thereon began most sweetly to "play. 
Epwarp J. Woop. 


Bardrick, King of the Teign.—The circumstance 
of a skeleton being found, as described in the Athe- 
neum, p. 79, “ten feet below the bed of a river,’ 
is not consistent with a supposed murder. It was 
the practice of certain Teutonic races to bury their 
favourite heroes in this fashion. For such purpose 
the course of the stream was temporarily turned, 
and restored to its former current when the inter- 
ment was completed. This would be a mark of 
extreme veneration, and is inconsistent with the 
habits of a settled tribe ; nor are these races known 
to have been settled in England before the Roman 
nvasion. The body would most probably be that 





of one of Cerdic’s followers, slain in some outlying | 
expedition. The flint-head may not seem quite con- 
sistent with this theory, but it is, I suppose, quite | 
possible that such a one may have used +" old- | 
fashioned weapon. 


Cambridge.—Cam, Can or Cant, and eno or 
Granta would seem to be different ‘appellations for | 
the same, or parts of the same river. The name 
‘Cam ” is derived from the Welsh and Gaelic cam, 
“crooked” (cf. the Cam, co. Gloucester, and the 
British rivers Camel, Camon, Camlas, Camlet, 
Cambec, Camborne). ‘‘ Can” is from the Welsh 
and Gaelic can, “white” (cf. Canfield, Canford, 
Kennet, co. Cambridge, the river Ken or Kent in 
Westmorland, the Ken in Scotland, the Kennet, 
co. Berks). The etymology of “Granta” is more 
important. The Welsh rhin, “a great channel” 
(Corn. ryne, rin, ruan, ‘‘a river”’), is liable to take | 
the form of ran, ren, rain, run, &c.: hence the river 
teno in Italy, the Rhine (Germ. Rhein, anc. 
Rhenus); the Rhin in Prussia, prov. Brandenburg ; 
Rainford, Raine, Rainham, Runham, Runton, 
names of places in Great Britain. With b, candg 
prefixed, we get the Scottish river Bran; Brain- | 
tree, Essex ; Branford, United States, N.A.; Cran- 
borne, Cranbrooke, Cranfield, Cranford, Cranham, 
Cranley, in England, and Gran (Hung. Garam, 
Slav. Hron), a river of Hungary. With a final ¢, 
we have the Brent (and Brentford, Middlesex), the 
Brenta in Italy, the Grant in Ross-shire, the Granta 
(and Grantchester), and perhaps, also, Grantham ; 
ef. Stortford for Storford, Glentham for Glenham, 
Glentworth for Glenworth (Glen is the name of a | 
river of Great Britain); and d and ¢ being inter- | 
changeable, Glandford, Landford, Blandford, for 
Glanford, Lanford, Blanford, from the Celtic Jan, 
water. It is a great mistake to derive river names 
from a multiplicity of roots. We have certainly 
upwards of five hundred ~~ river names 
from four vocables. R. S. CHARNOCK. 


Liverpool.—Is there any insuperable objection 
to the deriving of Liver-pool from Liver, in the 
sense of delivering or landing from a ship, and Pool? 
To liver a cargo is a very common phrase in this 
part of the country, [Aberdeen,] and I was notaware 
that liver was not an English word till I failed to | 
find it in Ogilvie’s ‘Comprehensive Dictionary.’ 
The peninsula referred to in your number of June 
the 5th would naturally form a pool or pools con- 
venient for landing goods in early times.—The 
present Scotch usage often gives the best explana- 
tion of English words. For instance, watershed 
presents no difficulty to us in this quarter, because 
we are accustomed to hear mammas and nurses 
telling their young charges to shed their hair, 7.e. 
to part it on the brow.—Again, in speaking of the 
roof or other part of a building it is often said that 
it is too silly (weak) for the weight; and hence the 
figurative meanings of silly are readily inferred. 

A.B 

Use of Words.—Could you spare space for me 
to refer to the orthography and etymology of two 
words, about which there has recently been corre- 
spondence in your columns? The first is knot. A 
knot-sheep, or beeve, has a knob in the place where 
the horn grows in the horned species; and knots 
(so spelt by carpenters) occur in trees at the points 
where the branches shoot forth; if the branches 
be cut off close to the trunk of a sapling, it will 
become knotted. I believe the primary meaning 
of the word is the same as our adverb not, for it 
seems to imply a contrariness. A knot in a piece 
of string is an inversion of a portion of the length ; 
a knot in timber is a diversion of sap, and both 
are great hindrances to work in the course of 
which they occur.—The other word is combe. I 
shall be glad to hear if any one among your readers 
is acquainted with a locality having that syllable 
in, or termination to, its name, which is not a 
prominent point in the neighbourhood. I know 
of several hills to which, or parts (such as the 
crest) of which, the word is applied, and I fancy 
that comb, the crest or crown of the common cock 
(alias chanticleer), as also the Latin coma, and the 
Greek youn, are derived from the same root. 

R. F. 
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| The 7 THIRD EDITION of OLD- TOWN 


K. By the Author of * Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ [This day. 


“The Pisa work, although | we are accustomed to admire in 
t canno' ry claim to the same | the sweet pages of Washi 
nobility © se as nele W 
Tom’s Cabin is yet above it as 
a literary composition, and will 
do more to place the name of 
the authoress among the higher 
ranks of her craft than an _ 
vious effort of her pen. 
thoress enters with heart “and 
| soul into the various shades of 
character that were distinctive 
of a religious state of society now 
passed away, or existing only i — 
scattered situations ; and 





Irving....We rarely get ho 


so sensible and well- written 
work, and might fillour ao: 
with gems taken from these 
pages; but as that would not 
after all give any correct notion 
of the work in its entirety, 
all 





we can only commend it to 
who are capable of appreciating 
a thoughtful work where ex- 
citing interest is made subser- 
vient to solid reasoning, and 
where eveey chapter yields 
language, picturesque and (Buse something that may teach ag 
hasallthat nameless charm that well as amuse.”— Examiner. 
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A COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By the Author of ‘ Lost Sir 
Massingberd,’ &c. 3 vols. (In the press. 


The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James| FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the 


GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,’ ‘ First Love and Author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.’ 
Last Love,’ &c. 3 vols, 





TINSLEYS’ CHEAP NOVELS FOR SEA-SIDE READING. 
MAURICE DERING. By the Author of ‘Guy Livingstone.’ 
Price Two Shillings. (Ready this day. 


The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS (’67). BLACK SHEEP. 

The ROCK A-HEAD. BARREN HONOUR. 

The PRETTY WIDOW. SWORD and GOWN. 

MISS FORRESTER. RECOMMENDED to MERCY. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18, Catherine-street, Strand. 


The SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS (’68). 
The DOWER-HOUSE. 

SANS MERCI. 

The WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 





TRUBNER & CO.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


— 


RIG-VEDA-SANHITA : the Sacred Hymns of 
the, Brahmans. Sraneiate ted and Explained by F. MAX 
MULLER, M.A. LL.D., Fellow of All Souls College. Pro- 
fessor of Seaanias Philol logy, at Oxford, Foreign Member ef 
the Institute of France, &c. &. Vol. i. HYMNS to the 
MA “yds or the STORM-GODS. 8yo. pp. clit 264, cloth, 





BUDDHAGHOSHA’S PARABLES. Trans. 
lated from the Burmese, by Capt. T. ROGERS, R. E. 
With an Introduction, containing t adha's® Dhamma} 
or, Path of — or from the Pali, by MAX 
MULLER. Demy [In the press. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of SOUTH 
AFRICAN LANGUAGES. By W. H. J. BLEEK, Ph.D. 
Vol. I., containing, 1. Phonology ; 2. = Concord (Section I. 
The Noun). 8vo. pp. Xxxvi—322, cloth, 16s. 


FREE TOWN LIBRARIES: their Formation, 
ement, and History—in Britain, France, German 

me ca. Together with Brief Notices of Book- Collectors 

— of the respective Places of Deposit of their surviving Col- 

= By EDWARD EDWARDS. 8vo. pp. xvi—634, 

clo 8. 


LIVES of the FOUNDERS, AUGMENTORS, 
and OTHER sre pg pg pee of the BRITISH MUSEUM. 
1570—1870. Based on New Researches at the Rolls House, &c. 
By EDWARD EDWARDS. In1 vol. 8vo. with — Iilus- 
trations. [in November. 

The RELIGION of the WORLD. By H. Stove 
LEIGH. Feap. 8vo. pp. 88, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


OUR LEGENDS and LIVES. A Gift for all 


Seasons. By ELEANORA LOUISA HERVEY. Crown 8yo. 
pp. x—296, cloth gilt, 6s. 
ESSAYS, PHILOSOPHICAL and THEO- 


LOGICAL. By JAMES MARTINEAU. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
pp. vi—424 and vi—430, cloth, 2ls. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR, for the Use of 
English Students, adopted for the Public Gebocle by the 
Imperial Council of Public Instruction. By ANTONIN 
ROCHE, Director of the Educational Institute of London, and 
ames, of the Legion of Honour. Crown 8vo. pp. xii—176, 
clot 


ROBERT OWEN: the Founder of Socialism in 
England. By = J. BOOTH, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
pp. viii—220, cloth, 


SHUT YOUR MOUTH. By GrorcE CaTLin. 
With 26 “yp ey from Drawings by the Author. Crown 
8vo. pp. 92, cloth, 


The LIFTED a SUBSIDED ROCKS of 
AMERICA; with Feoid Influences on the Oceanic, Atmo- 
spheric, and Land C rrents, and the Distribution of Races, 
&c. By GEORGE CATLIN. With a Map. [Jn preparation. 


MISCELLANIES, Academical and Historical. 
Contents.—1. Fragments on Logic (being Selections from a 
MS. Second Tpdition ¢ of the ‘ Logic,’ published in 1835). 2. Four 
Lectures on Poetry. 3. Seven Lectures on the Forms of 
Ancient Nations. 4. A Defence of Carthage. 5. Fragment on 
Liberal Instruction in Mathematics. 6. Elocution as a Part 
of Education. Essay on National Loans. By F. W. NEW- 
MAN, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. 
pp. 376, cloth, 78. 6d. 


CHOIX D’OPUSCULES PHILOSOPHIQUES, 
HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES et LITTERALRES de SYL- 
VAIN VAN DE WEYER. Précédés d’avant-propos de 

V’Editeur. Deaxidane Série. Contents.—1. Simon Stevin et M- 
Dumortier, 1845. Le Marquis de Sy et M. Poupar.—De la 
—- de Tesil, 1857. _ 3. Lettre a Lord Aberdeen, 1832. 
Hollande et la Conférence, 1833. Dissertation sur le 
Devin 1823. Crown 8vo. half bound Roxburgh style, 128. 


The GOLD FIELDS and MINERAL DIS 
TRICTS of VICTORIA; with Notes on the Moses of Occur- 
rence of Gold andother Metals and Minerals. By R. BROUGH 
SMYTH, F.G.S. Printed at the expense of the Colonial 
Government. (Shortly. 

The INFLUENCE of the ENGLISH and 
WELSH LANGUAGES 4% each other, exhibited in the 
Vv es. a nded to suggest the 
importance to Philologers, Auaigus ries, Ethnographers, and 
others of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 32, ls. 


FIVE YEARS in BRITISH GUIANA: . 
Description of that Country and its Peo) eagles and an Accoun 
of their Political and Social ee BY JOSEPH EAC 
M 0! A og 's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, late Chief Justice 
of British G Un the press. 


The THEORY of the ARTS; or, Art in Rela- 
lation to Nature, Civilization, and. Man. Comszising. om 
Investigation, Analytical and Critical, into the Origin ives 
Province, Princi a and Application of each of the Arts. 
GEORGE HARRIS, F.S.A, of the Middle Temple, Barrister. 
at-Law, Author ot Givillzation Considered as a Science.’ In 
2 vols. 8vo. cloth. | Nearly ready. 


REVUE ANALYTIQUE des OUVRAGES 
écrits en Centons, depuis les Temps Anciens, jusqu’au XI Xéme 
Siécle. Par un BIBLIOPHILE BELGE. Small 4to. pp. 512, 
sewed, 308. 

Only a onal number of bibliophiles will have the pleasure of 
is beautiful volume, the edition having been restricted 
to 112 ed which but a few remain. 


A LEXICON of MODERN —— ENG- 
LISH and ENGLISH-MODERN GREE CONTO- 
POULOS. Second Part. ENGLISH. MODERN ‘GREEK. 
8vo. pp. 582, cloth, 15s. 

The SNAKES of AUSTRALIA: an Iileetanted 

he K Species. 
GERARD KIE PT, Bs. of $i Se Kore. Pegs: om By 
of the Australian Mu fain 4to. stiff covers, pp. xxv—100, 
wie 12 Plates of illustrations, 1l. 88 (Shortly. 
London: TRUBNER & CO. 60, Paternoster-row. 
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HIRELL, 
THE NEW NOVEL, 
BY 


JOHN SAUNDERS, 
The Popular Author of ‘ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE,’ 


Is Ready at every Library in the Kingdom. 
RicHARD BzntieY, 8, New Burlington-street. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS. 


PORTRAITS, PLACES, PICTURES. 
MARION & CO. 22 and 23, SOHO-SQUARE. 
Publishing Department on the First Floor. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


ae ae 


Now ready, AUGUST Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS. 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. By Epwarp DOWDEN. 
INFLUENCE of CIVILIZATION on HEALTH. By Jonn Henry BRIDGES. 
On the SCIENTIFIC STUDY of POETRY. By Francis T, PALGRAVE. 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON. By WALTER BAGEROT. 
On EMIGRATION. By CHARLES Exiot Norton. 
On TEACHING ENGLISH. By AtexAnveER BAIN. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By MARMION SAVAGE. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
SOME BOOKS of the MONTH. 


MODERN ART in ENGLAND and FRANCE. 


By HENRY O’NEIL, A.R.A. Sewed. [This day. 


DOTTINGS on the ROADSIDE in PANAMA, 


NICARAGUA, and MOSQUITO. By BEDFORD PIM, Captain, R.N., and BERTHOLD SEEMANN, Ph.D. 
F.L.S. F.R.G.S. &c. Illustrated with Plates and Maps. Demy 18s. 


FOREST LIFE in ACADIE. Being Sketches 


of Sport and Natural History in the Lower Provinces of the Canadian Senibens” By Capt. CAMPBELL 
HARDY, R.A. Demy 8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography. 


By JOHN FORSTER. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits and Vignettes, 28s. 


SONGS and VERSES. By Whyte-Melville. 


Crown 8v0.' 8, 














NEW NOVELS. 
WRECKED in PORT. By Edmund Yates. 


8 vols. 


LIZA. By Ivan Turguenief. Translated by 


W. R. S. RALSTON. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo. 12s. 


“Combining the piquancy and finish of the French school with the purity and gentleness of the English 
school of the not distant time when we could proudly call attention to the prevailing naturalness and rectitude of 
our prose fiction. ‘ Liza’ is not more remarkable for excellence of construction than for vigour and delicacy of 
diction.” —Atheneum. 


MARY STANLEY;; or, the Secret Ones. 3 vols. 


“It is difficult to convey briefly an adequate notion of the merits of this book. As regards its matter, it is 
far and away above the run of even good novels; and while it is fully as interesting, it leaves tpon the ‘mind 
impressions much more valuable.”—Morning Post. 


The O. V. H.; or, How Mr. Blake became an 


M.F.H, By WAT BRADWOOD. 83 vols. 
“*A rattling, good sporting novel.” —Daily Telegraph. 


CuapmMan & Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





This day is published, in small 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 
KETCHES of the SOUTH and WEST; or, 
Ten Months’ Residence in the United States. 
By HENRY DEEDES. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Just published, cloth extra, price 68. 
IHE ORIGIN and HISTORY of IRISH 
NAMES of PLACES. 
By P. W. JOYCE, A.M., M.R.I.A. 


Dublin: M* — & Gill, Upper Sackville-street. 
London : Whittaker & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
_Edinburgh : John Menzies. 





Published this day, 8vo. PP. 300, iy numerous Illustrations, 
cloth, 158. 
eR As ANTIQUITIES of HERALDRY, col- 


from the Literature, Coins, Gems, Vases, and other 
Monuments of Pre-Christian and Medieval Times. With a Cata- 
logue of Early Armorial Seals, tending to show that Modern 
Heraldry ostream = is derived from the Religi a Symbols, the 
Military Devi the Emblems of the Heathen Deities of 
neal By cee ILLIA A SMITH ELLIS, Esq., of the Middle 


Tem 
sie London : J. Russell Smith, 36, Soho-square. 








EITH JOHNSTON’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 





Now ready, 


The Tuairp EpitT1on of the HALF-CROWN 
ATLAS of POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 31 Coloured Maps and 
Index, full bound, embossed cloth. 


The Fourtu Epition of the SHILLING 
ATLAS. 15 Coloured Maps. 


The Fourta Epirion of the SIXPENNY 
ATLAS. 11 Coloured Maps. 





Selections from a very great number of Reviews of the 
above Works. 


“*T have to notice with especial satisfaction the forthcoming 
issue by Mt Mr. Keith Johnston of a series of Elementary Atlases of 
Genera. Go pa Historical, and Scriptural Geography, which, 

being sol id at extremely low prices. will, it is hoped, diffuse very 
widely much useful knowledge .... These cheap and good scientific 
publications coming out now, when the better instruction of the 

oom is so much advocated, cannot fail to be highly serviceable 
cae gy on eee of Reography ” "— Address of Sir Roderick 
urchison, Bart., K. C.L. F.R.S., President of the Royat 
Geant Society. 

“‘It is impossible to praise too highly—they are marvels of 
clearness, and contain a vast amount of information. It is diffi- 
cult to understand how works so eg | excellent can pay at the 
price charged for them.”—Art-Journal, December, 1868. 


Will be published in August, 
The HALF-CROWN ATLAS of PHYSICAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 

The SHILLING ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 

The SIX PENNY ATLAS of PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 


Wall Maps and Illustrations. 


The Largest, Cheapest, and most Accurate Series of WALL 
MATS in Political, Physical, and Classical Geography, with 
Handbooks to each. 


-y 'cremnmmes of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, GLOBES, 


c. &e. 
Catalogues, with Specimens, free on application. 


W. & A. K. Johnston, Geographers and Engravers to the Queen, 
Edinburgh ; and 74, Strand, London. 


o 2 PP NSA TE OR 
IN CASE OF INJURY, and 

A FIXED SUM | IN CASE OF DEATH, caused by 
ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND. 

May be secured by a Policy of ‘the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. insures 1,0001. at Death, and 

an Allowance at the rate of 61. per week for Injury. 
For particulars apply to the — at the Railway Stations, to 
the Local Agents, or at the Office 
Offices—64, CORNHILL, and 1, REGENT-STREET. 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


LAY Ure ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 














Invested Assets—Five Millions Four Stundred and Twenty-five 
Thousand Pou: 
Annual Income—U pwards ‘of Half a Million. 

Since its establishment in 1823, the Society has paid in Claims 
mn death the sum of 7,914,2991., including 1,801,365/. in respect 
Bonuses added to the sums vam ie ally assured. Four-Fifths 

of the Profits allotted to the Assured Quinquennially. 

Bonuses hitherto added to Policies—Upwards of Four Millions. 

Prospectuses, Statements of Accounts, &., may be obtained 

at the Society's Office, Fleet-street, London. 
GRI FRITH ‘DAV IES, Actuary. 


YHCENIX FIRE ‘OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING CROSS. Established 1782. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
Prompt and liberal loss settlements. 


The whole Fire Insurance Duty is now remitted. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Sec. 


BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, Un- 


ve forfeitable, as ios ry Unchallengeable, 
xy 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1848. 
62, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. 
Branch Office—7, King-street, St. James's. 

These Policies enable the assured to go to and reside in any pert 
of the World, without extra Premium, and contain a table of 
withdrawals, showing at one glance the sum that may at any 
time be withdrawn. HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. 

Special Agents W. anted. 
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[™ PERIAL LIFE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
Branch Office—No. 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, with the 
Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 2,800 000t., and the 
Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in first-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of 950,0001. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine 
times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is guaranteed to 
the Policyholders. Attention is invited to the Prospectus of the 
Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assurances 
may be effected on the most moderate terms and the most liberal 
conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 


INSURANCE| 


' 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, and of 


the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. — 


PELICAN 


L! FE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1797. 


70, LOMBARD- orRaRe City, and 57, CHARING CROSS, 
Westminster. 
Directors. 
; Kirkman D. Hodgson, E 
| Henry Lancelot Holland. 
| Sir John Lubbock, Bart. F. 
Henry Farquhar, Es John Stewart Oxley, Esq. 
Chas. Emanuel Goodh: art, Esq. | Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 
J. A. Gordon, Esq. M.D. PRS. | M. Wyvill, jun., Esq. 
BONUS NOTICE. 

At the Fourth Septennial Division of Profit, the Cash Bonus 
awarded to Policies of 28 years’ standing was 371. 138. 4d. per cent. 
on the amount of Premiums received in the last seven years. 

The Additions made to Policies vary from 1l. 5s. to 2l. 11s. 8d. 
per cent. per annum on the sum assured, and give an average of 
more than 1J. 15s. percent. per annum at all ages. 

JOANS 

In connexion with Life Assurance, on approved Security, in 

sums of not less than 5 
ROBERT TUCKER, Secretary and Actuary. 


SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, Wall Lights, and Lustres for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDE LIERS in Bronze and Ormolu, Moderator Lamps and 
Lamps for India. TABLE GLASS of all kinds) ORNAMEN- 
TAL GLASS, English and Foreign. Mess, Export, and Furnish- 
ing Orders promptly executed. 
All Articles marked in plain figures. 

45, OXFORD-STREET, W. 
Manufactory and Show Rooms, BROAD-STREET, Birmingham. 

___ Established 1807. 





Henry R. Brand, Esq. M.P. 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq. 
John Coope Davis, Hea. 





FOR TOURISTS AND FOR AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
SHOOTING. 


ICOLL’S JACKETS, with Cartridge and 
Pack-pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof , 
Cheviot W ool Cloth, ‘cool and strong as Linen, resisting the thorn 
and damp, and more adapted to this variable climate than od 
other fabric, the cost of each with Silk Sleeve Linings, nae ae. - 


Light Cheviot Suits with Silk Sleeve payee 
Anglo Suits with Silk Sleeve Linings ...... 


N ICOLL’S NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
Sag EED COATS, for Dust or Rain 
J.2 NIOOLL, Merchant Clothier to the Queen, om Royal 
poy, and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120, 
Regent-street, W.; see 22, Cornhill, E.C. Manchester : 10, Mosley - 
street. Liverpool: 50, Bold-street. ‘Bir g : 89, New- street. 


HERRIES.—T. 0. LAZENBY, 

*, 92, WIGMORE-STREET, London, W., Wine Merchant.” 
Good Ordinary Sherry (Dry or rich) oe 

3 Sound Dinner Sherry 

5. Fine Dessert Sherry 














(Dry or rich) 
(Dry or rich) 





| to the finer kind; t 


* FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 


& R. M‘CRACKEN, 38, Quzzr- STREET, 

e LONDON, E.C., General and Foreign Agents and WINE 

ME RGHANTS, beg to inform their Patrons that the —, 
to receive and forward Works of Art, Baggage, Wines, 

from all Parts of the World. 

Sole Acents in Great Britain for 
BOUVIER FRERES’ NEUCHATEL (Swiss) CHAMPAGNE. 
Price-Lists on application. 


MEE’S SPRING MATTRESS, TUCKER’S 

K PATENT, suitable for every description of Metal and Wood 

Bedsteads, may be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable 

Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, and of Joun HENRY 

—_ & Co., 73, Chiswell-street, and Moorgate Terminus, Finsbury, 
ondon. 


ONEYCOMB SPONGES.—These Sponges 

are well oo & ob the Bath, and are preferred by many 

ry much lower in price than the fine 

Smyrna _ones.— METCALPE,, BINGLEY & vt = B. = 
street, W., Toilet Br (by app H.R.H. t 


Prince of Wales, 
a =F A E L D 


ae 
STARCH. 
THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 














USE ONLY THE 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192, Fleet-street (corner of Chancery-lane). 
Carriage paid to the Country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 38., 48., 58., and 68. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 48. 6d., 58. 6d. & 68. 6d. per 1,000, 
The “TEMPLE ENVELOPE,” high inner flap, 1s. per 100. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved quality, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
FOOLSCAP, 68. 6d. perream. RULED ditto, 7s. 6d. 
BLACK BORDERED NOTE, 4°. per ream. 
BLACK BORDERED ENVELOPES, 1s. per 100—(Superthic ). 
The New Vellum Wove “CLUB HOUSE” NOTE, introduced 
and perfected by P. & C. 5 quires for 28. 6d. 
COLOURED STAMPING (Relief) reduced to is. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved from 5s. Monograms, two 
letters, from 5s. ; three letters, from 7s. Address Dies from 38, 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 4s. per ream; Ruled ditto, 4s. 6d. 
SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal terms. 
Illustrated Price-List of Paper, Envelopes, Inkstands, Stationery 
Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Albums, &c., post free. 


jJOSEPra [LLOTT’S 





GILL OTtT’s 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the wo,ld. 





ILMER’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and 

BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—An ILLUSTRATED CATA. 
LOGUE. with Prices of 1,000 Articles of Bed-room Furniture, 
sent free by post on application to 


31 and 32, BERNERS-STREET, Oxford-street, W. 
Factory, 34 and 35, CHARLES-STREET. 


ILVER FIR and P ATENT ENAMELLED 
K BED-ROOM FURNITURE.—See our new Coloured Ilus- 
trated Catalogue of these elegant and fashionable Suites, enamelled | 
in imitation of the choicest woods so artistically as to be equal to 
them in effect and durability, and at half the price. 

Forwarded pee and post free from LEWIN, CRAWCOUR & 
c C. Oe Laltnes anufacturers, 73 and 75, Brompton-road. Estab- 
is 
N.B. che also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture 
Carpets and Bedding ecrare free), 500 Designs, with Prices and 

[os may be had grati: 





GECURITY AGAINST LOSS of LUGGAGE. 


HICKS & ALLEN’S ADHESIVE LUGGAGE LABELS, in 
Books of two sizes, 3d. and 2d., may be had of the Wholesale Sta- 
tioners ; at Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son's Railway Book Stalls ; 
and of all Booksellers. 


EAK or DEFECTIVE SIGHT.—SPEC- 

TACLES ow adapted to remedy impaired vision 
by Mr. ACKLAND, Surgeon, daily. at Horne & Tuorntuwalre’'s, 
Opticians to the Queen, 122 and 123, Newgate-street, London.— 
Send seven stamps for Ackland’ s Hints on Spectacles,’ which 
contains valuable suggestions to sufferers from imperfect.qight. sight. 


bye NEW PATENT SAFES, steel. steel- 

lated with diagonal bolts, to resist wedges, drills, and fire. 
Lists af Prices, with 130 Illustrations, of all sizes and qualities, 
of Chubb’s Safes, Si » and Locks, sent free by 











itrong-room Doors, 
CHUBB & SON, 57, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


REAKFAST.—EPPS’S COCOA.—The 
rvice Gazette remarks :—‘* By a thorough knowledge 








BD LAZENBY & SON’ S PICKLES, § SAUCES 
and CONDIMENTS. 

E. LAZENBY & SON vo pose of the celebrated massigts 
and Manufacturers of t CKLES, ee and CON t | 
MENTS so long and f: , “yr disti by their name, are | 
compelled to CAUTION the public against the inferior prepara- 
tions which are put up and labelled in close imitation of their | 

goods, with a view to mislead the blic.— 90, WIGMORE- 
STREET, Cavendish-square (late 6, Edw: —_ street, Portman- 
square) ; and 18, Trinity-street, London, 8 § | 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CA UTION.—The 

admirers of this celebrated Sauce are ELAZENBY ested 
to observe that each Bottle, prepared b, LAZENBY SON, 
bears the label used so many years, signed ‘* Elizabeth Lazenby.” | 


JuELD'S “UNITED KINGDOM” SOAP. 
(Registered.) 














This beautiful Soap is made in six varieties, viz., Cherry, Whi 
and Brown Windsor, Lavender, Honey, and Glycerine, each tablet | 
having a distinctive tint and perfume, the whole forming a com- | 
bination of colour, form, and fragrance entirely unique. Price 
3d. per Tablet. See the Nameoneach. Wholesale of 


J.C. & J. FIELD, 36, UPPER MARSH Lambeth, 8 





THE PERFECT 


SUBSTITUTE for 


NICKEL SILVER, introduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when plated by the 
patent process of Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the very best article next to sterling silver that 
can be employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 


SILVER.—The real 























Fiddle 
= Bead. |Thread. King’s. 

Silver. | | 
£. 3. d.£. 8. d.\£, 8. d.j£. 8. d. 
12 Table Forks..........+..5..+5 110 06310220265 0 
12 Table Spoons .... 1110 0210220323 50 
12 Dessert Forks.... +1201 7 0110 01h Oo 
12 Dessert cenene as -|+1201 7 0':110 01n 0 
i ence -|014 0019 01110120 
6 Egg acon silt bowis > 0 9 0012 0012 0018 6 
2 Sauce Ladles /060080°080080 
SGsery tacos seccesesereeeeee? 0 6 010 8 60 9 00 9 6 





Carried forward ler oo 8 lola 040 5 0 





Fiddle | | 














Bead. Thread. King’s. 

| ! 

Silver. | | 
£. 3. d.£. 8. d.£. 8. d.&. 8. d. 
Brought forward .. 619 0 9 3 6914 010 5 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls ..... 930040040046 
Pe ay They ©o160200200238 
1 Pair of Sugar Ton 9260360836040 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers . 0196130130130 
1 Butter Knife 030040040048 
1Soup Ladle ... 010 0012 0014001 0 
1 Sugar Sifter ....... 030 toe 4 004 0 046 


91 611 16 ; 012 8 613 2 6 





These are all as strongly plated, and are in every respect at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 


first quality at very much higher prices. 
Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 
Knives, &c., 2I. 15s. 


A second quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :—Table Spoons and Forks, 11. 2s. per dozen ; Dessert ditto, 16s. per 


dozen ; Tea Spoons, 10s. per dozen. 


Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish-Covers and Corner Dishes, Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert Knives and Forks, and of the new Plated Fish- -eating Knives and 


Forks, and Carvers. 


All kinds of replating done by the patent process. Any article to be had singly at the same prices. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGER, 


By appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue — and post-paid. It contains upwards of 
700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock ag 

| Table Cutler: 

| Clocks and Gandelabra, 
Baths and Toilet Ware, 
Tron and Brass Beds' 
With Lists of Prices, and Ls of the Twenty Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford-street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman- 

street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, and 1, Newman-yard, "London. 


With the present Railway Facilities, the cost of engr ee goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom 
is trifling. WILLIAM 8, BURTON will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate, 


Electro Plate, | Marble Chimney-pieces, 
Britannia Metal Goods, | Kitchen ae 

Dish Covers, Hot-water Dishes, | nampe, Gaselie’ 

Stoves and Fenders, rays, Urns oy Kettles, 


An Oak Chest to contain the above, and a relative number of 





Bedding and Bed-hangings, 
Bed-room Cabinet Furniture, 
Turnery Goods, and 

teads, Kitchen Utensils, 


Civil Se 
of the nat laws which ‘overn the operations of 
aubeion, ural law ut appl lheation or the —— ye 
ell-selec coosa, Mr Errs has provided our breakfas = 
| with a delicately flavoured beve' verage which may save us man 
heavy doctors’ bills.” "Made simply with boiling water or mill. 
Sold by the Trade only in | lb., 4 lb., and 1 1b. tin-lined ets, 
labelled—J AMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


URE AERATED WATERS. 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda Water. Ellis’s Ruthin Lemonade. 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass Water. Ellis’s Lithia Water. 
Ellis’s es Seltzer Water. Ellis’s Lithia & Potass Water. 
For GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy. 

Eve Cork R.- branded “ R. Exxis & Son, Ruthin,” and every 
I heir eatomark, without which none is a genmine. 
Sold by Chemists, ‘fi tel-keepers, Confectioners, and Wholesale 
only from R. Exuis & Box, Ruthin, North Wales. 





ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAIR RE- 


RS. 
} \ STORER.—It will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR 
= its Le fa colour and beauty. It will cause Hair to Grow 


Port will promote Luxuriant Growth. 
Falling Hair is puaneeuaely Checked. 
Thin Hair Thicken 
Baldness Prev a 
In large Bottles, price Six Shillings. Sold by Chemists and 
Perfumers. Mg ye y, 2s. 
Depot, 266, HI HOLBORN, London. 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


ary hy PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
d TRAVELLING BAGS, with SQUARE OPENINGS ; 
Ladies* ‘Wardrobe Trunks, Dressing B S, with Silver Fittings ; 
—— Boxes, Writing and Dressing ses, and 500 other arti- 
legs for Home or Continental Travellin S an LLUSTRATES 
CATALO aus .—J. Manufacturer and 
Patentee, 37, WEST STRAND, London, W.C. 
Also, Allen’s Barrack Furniture. Cotalegee | of Officers’ Bed- 
steads, Washhand Stands, Canteens, &c. post 


INDIGESTION REMOVED. 
MORSON’S 
PEPSINE WINE, POWDER, LOZENGES, 


and GLOBULES, the successful and popular remedies 
adopted by the Medical Profession for Indigestion. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s., with full directions, by 
THOMAS MORSON & SON, 
31, 33, and 124, Southampton-row, Russell-square, London, 
and b y all ee Chemists. 
Gav tTion.—See Name on each Bottle. 


VERY FAMILY SHOULD KEEP the 
FAMED TONIC BITTERS (Waters’s Quinine Wine) for 
strengthening the system. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Confec- 
tioners, at 30s. per doz. —WATERS WILLIAMS, the Original 
Makers, 3, MARTIN’S-LANE, Cannon- street, London. 
INNEFORD'S FLUID “MAGNESIA. — 
The _ best y for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN HEADACHE, GOUT, and INDIGEST ION; 
and the best mild aperient for Delicate Constitutions, especially 
adapted for LADIES, CHILDREN, and INFANTS. 
DINNEFORD & CO., 172, New Bond-street, London; 
and of all Chemists throughout the World. 


BE MTISH COLLEGE of HEALTH, Euston- 














road, London.—Health secured by Morrison's Vegetable 
Universal "Medici ines. Read the Works ve James Morrison, the 
Hygeist. No Vaccination, no Bleeding, no Poisons. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LIBRARY 
COMPANY, 


Tue Lisrary VANS EXCHANGE THE New Books, To Orpsr, wiTHIN THREE MILEs 


Late HOOKHAM’S LIBRARY. 


ESTABLISHED ONE HUNDRED AND FIVE YEARS. 
15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 





BETWEEN THREE AND Six Mites TWICE A WEEK, on the following Terms:— 


Acton .. ee wa és 
Anerley .. ee ee ee 


Balham ° ‘ 
Ball’s Pond... = 
Barnes .. ve ee 
Battersea oe 


Bayswater rn oe = 
Belgravia oa i 
Berkeley-square eo a 


Bermondsey ..- «eo 


Bethnal Green.. ee o 
Blackfriars-road ee ee 
Blackwall oe ee ee 
Bloomsbury .. ae oe 
Bond-street .. oe pe 
Ww se ° oa ‘S 
Brentford és as 
Brixton .. ee ee ee 
Brompton oe ee ‘a 
Camberwell .. a : 
Camden-town .. ee ve 
‘Camden-road .. ee es 
-Cavendish-square ie i. 
Charing Cross .. *e ee 
} 7 mpaaalanaiiate es ae 
Chelsea . ee ee oe 
Chiswick ° os a 
City ee . 
City-road ee 
Clapham 


Clapham-common 


Clapton (Upper we Lower). : 


Crouch En =» +e 
Dalston .. a ew 
De Beauvoir-town 
Denmark-hill ee 
Deptford és ee we 
wich .. ee os ee 
East Sheen 
Eaton-square 
Edgware-road .. ; 
Euston-square .. se 
Finchley New- ae oe 


Finsbury > ee 


Forest-hill ee ee 
Fulham .. oe ee 
Gordon-square .. 
Grosvenor- ee 
Hackney. . i 
Hammersmith . ee 
Hampstead 


Prospectuses of Terms and Lists of the New Books are posted free by 
THOMAS HOOKHAM, 


Three Volumes at One Time 
Six Volumes at One Time .... 








DISTRICTS AND DAYS OF EXCHANGE. 


Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 


Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Every day. 
Every day. 
Every day. 
Monday and Thursday. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 


Every day. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 


Every day. 
Every day. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 


Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Every day. 

a Ba tod Thursday. 
Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Every day. 

Every day. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Every day. 

Every day. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 


Tuesday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 





| Hanover-square 


Harley-street 
Harrow-road_ .. 
Haverstock- _- 
erne- 
Highbury oe 
Highgate.. 
Holborn .. 
Holloway 
 cmcnaagg (Upper) 
Hornsey . 
Hoxton oa 
Hyde Park eo 
Islington ‘ 
Kennington 
Kensington 
Kentish-town 
Kilburn .. ee 
King’s-cross 
Kingsland ee 
Knightsbridge .. 
Lambeth .. se 
Limehouse 
London-bridge .. 
Lower Clapton .. 
Lower Sydenham 
Lower Tooting .. 
Lower Tulse-hill 
Maida-vale ee 
Maida-bill 
Manchester-square 
Mary-le-bone 
Mayfair .. 


Mecklenburgh- square « 


Mile End 
Montagu- -square 
Mortlake . 
Myddleton- square 
New Cross 
Newington 
Notting-hill 
Norwood.. oe 
Old Kent-road .. 
Paddington 

Pall Mall.. 
Peckham.. 
Peckham Rye . 
Pentonville oe 
Piccadilly 
Pimlico .. . 
Poplar .. ee 


oe 


Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Every day. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


Ww ny wong and Saturday. 
Every 


Wolsey and Saturday. 


Monday and Thursday. 
Every da 


Wednesday and Saturday. 


Tuesday and Friday. 
Every da: 


y. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 


Every day. 
Every day. 


Wotnesiay and Saturday. 


Every day. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 


Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 


Ww ve roe and Saturday. 


Every day. 
eaer and Thursday. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 


Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Every day. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Every day. 
Every day. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 


Every day. 
Every day. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE ENTERED 





| 





Putney Heath .. 
Queen Anne-street 
Regent-street 
Regent’s Park .. 
Roehampton 
Russell-square .. 
St. James's ° 
St. John’s Wood 
St. Pancras oo 
Shadwell .. 
a 8 Bush’ 


Shored eo 
Smithfield oe 
Soho ee ee 
Somer’s-town .. 
South Hampstead 
South Norwood 
Southwark ee 
Spitalfields 
Stamford-hill .. 
Stepney .. o 


Stoke Newington 
Strand .. ee 
Stratford 26 
Streatham < 
Streatham-common 
Sydenham 
Sydenham-hill . 
Tooting .. oe 
Tulse-hill 
Turnham-green.. 
Upper Clapton 
Upper Holloway 
Upper Homerton 
Upper Norwood 
Upper ene -. 
Vauxhall ° 
Walworth 
Wandsworth .. 
Wandsworth-road 


Three Months. Six Months. Twelve Months. 
«- «0 45 © £1 5 0 £2 2 0 
bes iit ®@ 1 18 0 3 3 0 
Every day. | Portland-place .. . 
Every day. Portman-square ® 
Every day. Putney 


Wandsworth-common _ 


Westbourne Park 
Westminster 
Whitechapel 
Whitehall 
Wigmore-street .. 
Wimbledon «e 


DAILY. 


15, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


City Orrice—32, POULTRY, E.C. 


Paris Acency—8, RUE DE DURAS, 








MancuesterR Brancn—3, ST. 


FAUBOURG ST.-HONORE. 


DAILY, ayp 


Every day. 

Every day. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Monday and Thursday. 
Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Weiuolag and Saturday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Every day. 

Every day. 

Every day. 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Every day. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monda hag Thursday. 
Every 

te, to rae Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Every day. 

Every day. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Every day. 

Every day. 

Monday and Thursday. 


MANAGER. 


MARY’S GATE. 





Editorial Communications should be addressed to “‘ The Editor”—Adverti 
Printed by James Hoimes, at No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery- 
Publisher, at 20, Wellington-street aforesaid. Agents: 





and B 





Letters to ** The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, Wellington-street, Strand, London, W.C. 


lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in the county of Middlesex ; and published by Jonn Francis, 20, Wellington-street, in said county, 
for Scor.anp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh;—for Ine.anp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin. —Saturday, July 31, 18¢9, 
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